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CHArTER I 


It was a coming of age, and yet not a coming of age. The hero 
in honour of wlioin all those festivities were, was a bearded man, 
who had been absent in all sorts of dangerous places since the 
moment when ho w.as supposed formally to have ended the state 
of pupilage. That had been later than common, since the will of 
his uncle, whom he had succeeded, had stipulated that he was to 
come of age at twenty-five. He was nearer thirty when he came 
homo, bearded as has been said, bronzed, with decorations upon 
his breast, and a character quite unlike that of the*young hero to 
whona such honours are usually paid. His position altogether was 
a peculiar one. The estates of the family were not entailed, and 
Mr. Be.llondean of Bcllondean, the uncle, had passed over-his own 
brother, who was still living, and, left eycrything" to his' nephew; 
so that Norman was in the peculiar position of being received by 
his father and mother in’ a hoasc which was not theirs but his, 
and of standing in the place of the head of the family, while the 
natural head of his own branch of the family was put aside. The 
character of the people made this as little embarrassing as it was 
po.ssible for such a false position to be, but still it was not easy; 
and as the young man was full of delicate feeling and susceptibUity, 
notwithstanding an acquaintance with the world unusuid in his 
circumstances, he had looked forward to it with some apprehen¬ 
sion. Perhaps it would bo wiser to say that he thought ho was 
acquainted with the world. Ho had been ‘ knocking about ’ for 
the last ten years, seeing all the service that was to be seen, and 
making acquaintance with various quarters of the globe. Ho 
thought he knew men and life. Iiv reality he knew a little of 
Scotlftnd, a great deal of India, and had a trifling acquaintance 
■with some of the colonies; but of London, Paris, all the capitals 
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that count for anything, and all the life that counts for anything, 
ho was as ignorant as a chM. 

This combination is one which was not ht aU unusual in Scot¬ 
land a generation since, and produced a kind of character full of 
-attraction, the most piquant mixture of experience and ignorance, 
of simplicity and knowledge, that can be conceived. A man who 
had an joye as keen as lightning for the wiles of an Eastern, were 
he prince oP slave, but could be taken in with the most delightful 
ease by the first cab-driver in the streets; who could hold his own 
before a durbar of astute oriental politicians, but was at the mercy 
of the first flower-girl who offered Jiim a rosebud for his button¬ 
hole, or o'lmin who held his horse. Ho had the defects as well 
aa thg virtues cofiimou to a dominant race, and probably was im- 
periofls and exacting in the sphere which ho knew best; but this 
tendency was completely neutralised by the confusion which arose 
in his mind from the fact of finding himself suddenly among a 
population entirely made up of this dominant race, to whom he 
could bo nothing but polite, whatever their condition might be. 
He was very polite and friendly to the railway porters, to all the 
people he encountered on the journey home, and reluctant to give 
trouble to the pretty fair chambermaids at the hotels, or to pass, 
without inquirmg into their story, the women who begged or sold 
trifles on the streets. ‘ A respectable-looking woman, and English 
by her accent,’ he would say. ‘ We must stop and inquire into it. 
There must be a reason, you know.’ ‘ Oh yes ; probably there’s a 
reason. Come along, or you’ll have all the vagrants at your heels,’ 
his more experienced companion would repl}'. They had thus a 
little difficulty in getting him safely through the streets at his first 
arrival Home was strange to him; it was a place wliere all the 
men were honest and all the women true. He was ready to believe 
everything that wiis said to him in the now England which some¬ 
how was so unlike the old which he had seen only in passing so 
long ago. 

The party he had brought with him consisted of two or three 
brother officers, unnecessary to dwell upon here; an older friend, 
Colonel Hayward, whom he had known very well and served under, 
and who had now retired from the service, who joined young Bel- 
lendean in Edinburgh, being already in the North j and a young 
man about town called Essex, who had made a tour in India a 
year before, and was very willing to repay the kindness shown 
him then by taking care of his military friend and steering him 
through the dangers of Loudon. Essex, who had a mild handle 
to his name, and was Sir Harry, would have liked to prolong the 
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period of his tutorship, and lead his young soldier about into 
pleasures and wonders unknown. But the claims of Bellendean 
and the great festivities concerted there were supreme. It was 
thus a party of four or five young men, chaperoned, if the word is 
applicable, by the vlewe moustache, the steady old soldier, as re^y^' 
for a frolic as any of them, who was yet, as he assured then*; old 
enough to be their father, who arrived at the Bellendesir^station, 
where flags were flying, and the militia band bjarihg forth its 
welcome, and a body of mounted farmers waithfg to ^scort their 
landlord to his paternal halls. For Bellendean it was a very fine 
reception indeed; and Norman himself, being of a simple mind, 
was much impressed. If the others laughed a littlefthat was 
partly, no jjoubt, because they were by no means the heroes of the 
day, and because, in the eagerness about ‘ the Ca’aptain,’ the desire 
to identify him, and the disdainful indiftbrence shown to every¬ 
thing that was not he, these gentlemen were thrown into the back¬ 
ground, where they grinned and looked on. Colonel Hayward, 
however, was as much impressed and still more delighted than 
Norman. Ho would have liked to shake hands with all the 
teiiantiy as he did with Mr. Bellendean the father, and assure 
them all that ‘ there could not be a finer fellow; ’ and when they 
raised a cheer as the carriage drove oflj joined in it lustily, with a 
sense of being at once a spectator yet an actor in the scene which 
it was delightful to see. 

Bellendean was a handsome house, of no particular age or pre¬ 
tensions, not very far from Edinburgh. That beautiful town was 
indeed visible from various points in the park, which, on the 
other hand, commanded a view of the Firth and the low hills of 
Fife, at the point where the great estuary closes in, and with a 
peaceful little island in mid-stream, and a ruin or two on the 
margin of the water, forms that tranquil basin, in which, driven 
by storms of wind and storms of nations, the Athelings, laous folk, 
the Confessor’s kindred—not strong enough by themselves to hold 
head against fierce Normans and Saxons any more than against 
the wild tides of the Northern Ocean—once found a refuge. The 
rich and mellow landscape, brightened with vast rolling fields of 
com and ripening ofehards, startled the visitors from India, whose 
ideas of Scotland were all Highland; but increased their respect 
for their lucky comrade, of whom they had been accustomed to 
think that his estate was some little patrimony among the moun¬ 
tains,, where there might indeed be 'groiise and perhaps deer to 
make poverty sweet, but nothing more profitable. The Lowland 
landscape lay under a flood of afternoon light. The roads were 
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populous with passengers,—there were groups of ladies in front of 
the house, on the terrace to which the long windows opened; a 
beautiful park and fine trees, and all the evidences of that large 
life which a country potentate leads in what our fathers called his 
'■<§eat.’ Everything was wealthy, almost splendid; Bellendean 
himself felt a certain awe as he looked upon all this which was 
his own;-- He remembered everything keenly, and yet it had not 
seemed to him. so great, so imposing in his recollection as it was 
in reality. *He had remembered his own favourite haunts, which 
were not the most important features in the scene. He turned 
to his father with a curious shyness and embarrassment. ‘ I had 
forgotten <what a fine place it was,’ he said; but his eyes said 
something else, wWh natural reserve and the presence jjf strangers 
kept from his lips. What his eyes said was—‘ Pardon ! that it 
should not be yours but mine.’ 

’•'It is a fine place,’ said Mr. Bellendean. ‘ The places we have 
knoWn only in youth are apt to look diminished when we come 
back. I am glad it has not that effect on you. All the same, 
my dear boy, I am glad it is yon and not I that have to live in 
it. Neither my wife nor I care much for Bellendean.’ 

At this Norman grasped his father’s hand, and said, ‘You 
are very good, sir,’ in a way which much perplexed the excellent 
Colonel, who did not understand wherein the virtue lay, and who 
was further stricken dumb by the next question. ‘ In the con¬ 
fusion and excitement of seeing you again, I believe I have not 
asked for Mrs. Bellendean 1 ’ 

The reader is ton experienced not to perceive that this question, 
which bewildered Colonel Hayward, conveyed the not very extra¬ 
ordinary fact that Norman had a step-mother, which was one of 
the chief reasons of his long .absence. Not that Mrs. Bellendean 
was a harsh or cruel steiwnothcr, or one of those spoilers of 
domestic peace who flourish in literature under that title; but 
only that the young man remembered his mother, and oould ill 
liear to see another in her place. She stood on the steps of the 
great door at this moment, awiiiting the carriage—a woman not 
more than forty, tall and fair, dressed a little more soberly than 
her ago required, but full of youth and animation in look and 
figure. A number of ladies stood behind her, some of them ‘ as ■ 
pretty creatures as ever I saw,’ the Colonel said to himself—cousins 
of all degrees, old playfellows, old friends. The vtettx moustache 
stocifl by while these pleasant spectators surged about young 
Bellendean. He stood aside and m<ade his remarks. ‘ I shouldn’t 
wonder now if he might marry any one of them,’ he said to himself. 
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‘ Lucky fellow. I shouldn’t wonder now if they were all waiting 
till he throws the handkerchief. Talk about sultans! all those 
pretty English—no, they are Scotch—girls: and he could have 
any one of them! ’ The Colonel sighed at the thought. He 
belonged himself to an age in which statistics had no place, befor^ 
it was known that there was a million or so of superfluous wonwifi, 
and being a chivalrous soul he did not like it. He wjis' much 
pleased to discover afterwards that several of the .young ladies 
were married, and so out of the competition. But It was a pretty 
sight. 

After this the days were tolerably well filled. There was a 
dinner to the neighbouring gentry, and a dinner to thj tenantry. 
There was a ball There was a‘ great supper in tents to the 
labourers knd cottagers on the estate; finally, there was a vast 
entertainment for the school children in the united parishes of 
Bellendcan and Prince’s Ferry. The Colonel went through them 
all manfully. He carried out his original impulse, shook hands 
with everybody, and said, ‘ I assure you he’s a capital fellow.’ ‘ I 
had him under my command at So-and-so, and So-and-so, and I 
know what’s in him.’ In this way Colonel Hayward was himself 
a great success. The old county neighbours liked the assurance Be 
gave them, and the farmers delighted in it. And when it came 
to the turn of the masses,.and the old soldier went about among 
the tables at the labourers’ supper repeating his formula, the 
enthusiasm was immense. ‘ Eh, Cornel, but that’s a real satis¬ 
faction,’ the old men said. ‘ Sae lang as he’s done his duty, what 
can mortal man do mair 1 ’ His own assurances and reassurances 
went to the good Colonel’s head. He felt like a trumpeter whose 
note was the word of command to everybody, and marched about 
with his head high. ‘ I assure you he’s a capital fellow, a capital 

fell-’ He was in the very act of repeating them, when the 

words seemed to fail him all at once. He stopped in the middle 
with his mouth open, and gazed at some one who at that moment 
for the first time caught his eye. 

Was it because her place did not seem to be there ? A girl “of 
twenty or so—tall, slight, her figure like a lily-stalk slightly 
swaying forward, her head raised, with a tremor of sympathy in 
every feature. Her face was like a lily too, pale, with large eyes, 
either brown or blue, he could not be sure which, and long eye¬ 
lashes uplifted; and the most sensitive mouth, which smiled yet 
quivered, and made as though repeating the words, which thi eyes 
seemed to divine before they were said. She was seated at the 
end of a table with two old people, too old to be her father and 
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mother, looking as if she had strayed there by some strange chance, 
as if she had nothing to do with the vulgax features of the feast, 
like a young princess who had sat down among them to please 
them. The words were stopped upon the Colonel’s lips. He broke 
down in the middle, and stood staring at her, not knowing where 
iie was. Good Lord ! that face: and sitting there among the 
comihoripeoplc, among the labourers, the ploughmen ! It did not 
seem to Colonel Hayward that anybody about was surprised at his 
stare. They, too, turned round and looked at her kindly, or—^not 
kindly, as ^he case might be. But they were not surprised. 
They understood his wonder. Ay, sir, she’s a Very dwnnie lass,’ 
said one old man. ‘ A bonnie lass I a bonnie lass ! ’ the Colonel 
repeated ; but not with the tone in which he had spoken about the 
capital fellow. It ■was as if some blow had been strUtek at him 
which took away his utterance. He hurried up to Mrs. Bellendean, 
who stood at the head of the tent looking on. ‘ A young lady, 
my dear Colonel 1 there arc no young ladies there.’ ‘ You must 
know her if I could but point her out to you. She is like no one 
else about her. It is not curiosity. I have a particular reason 
for asking.’ ‘ Tell me what she was like,’ the gracious lady said ; 
but just then her husband came to consult her about something, 
and the opportunity was lost. 

Colonel Hayward retired from his trumjietijig for that night. 
He lot Norman’s reputation take its chance. He was very silent 
all the rest of the evening, not even repeating his question when 
he had an opportunity, but sitting by himself and thinking it over. 
It was a remarkable face : but no doubt the resemblance must be 
a chance resemblance. There are so many faces in the world, and 
some of them here and there must resemble each other. It must 
be something in his own mind, some recollection that had come to 
him unawares, an association from the Scotch voices he heard 
round him. That, when he came to think of it, must have been 
working in his mind all day; indeed, ever since he came. And 
this was the issue. Every mental process (people say) can be ex- 
pkiued if you trace it out. And this one was not so difficult after 
all, not difficult at all, when you came to think of it, he said to him¬ 
self, nodding his head; but all the same, he could not help wishing 
that Elizabeth had been here. And then he began to think again of 
that girl. She was not like a girl to bo found sitting with the plough¬ 
men’s families. He seemed to see her before him, especially when he 
shut his eyes and.gave himself up to it, which he did in a retired 
comer on the terrace after everybody had gone away. Though it 
was late, there was still light in the skies, partly the lingering 
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northern daylight, partly the moon, and he shut his eyes while he 
smoked his cigar and pondered. He could see her.before him, 
that girl, in a dark dress made (he thought—but then he did not 
know much about it) like a lady’s—certainly with a face like a 

lady’s, or how could she have resembled-? Of course, it was 

only association, and the recollections that came back to him with 
those Lowland voices. The Highland ones had never affected him 
in the same way. The fact was, he said to himself, he was never 
half a man when Elizabeth was not with him. She would have 
understood the sequence of ideas at once. She would have 
found out in five minutes who the girl was knd all about her, and 
set him at rest. He was interrupted in those thoughts by the 
sudden irruption of the band of young men with their cigars into 
the balmy quiet of the night. It was warm, and they had found 
the smoking-room hot. ‘ And there is old Hayward gone to sleep 
in a corner,’ he heard one Of them say. 

‘ He must not sleep,’ said Mr. Bellendean; ‘ wake him up, 
Norman. The air here is too keen for that.’ 

‘ I am no more asleep than any one of you young fellows,’ tlie 
Colonel said, jumping up. ‘ But as old Hayward has more sense 
than a set of boys, he kept outside here in the cool while you 
were all heating yourselves in the smoking-room. I don’t think 
they’ve got the best of it this time, Mr. Bellendean, eh ? ’ 

‘ They don’t half so often as they think,’ said the other old 
gentleman. They were neither of them very old, but they drew 
together with a natural sympathy amid that band of youth. 

Next day was the concluding day of the Bellendean festivities, 
and it was chiefly to be devoted to the children. In the afternoon 
the park was turned into an immense playground. Every kind of 
game and entertainment that could be thought of was provided. 
There was a conjurer, there was Punch, there was a man with 
marionettes, and what the children liked still better, there were 
games of all kinds, in which they could themselves perform, which 
is always more agreeable than seeing other people do so. And 
finally, there was tea—a wonderful tea, in which mountains of 
cake and cookies innumerable disappeared like magic. The ladies 
were all there, serving actively the flushed and hajiijy crowds of 
children, throwing themselves into it with much more sympathy 
than they had shown with the substantial feasts of the previous 
days. The young men were set free, they were' not required to 
help in the entertainment of the “boys and girls; and except 
Norman, who had bravely determined to do his duty to the end, . 
the male portion of the company was represented only by Mr. 
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Bcllendean and the Colonel, who looked on from the terrace, and 
finally took a walk round the tent where the meal was going on, 
and partook, aa the newspapers say, of a cup of tea at a little 
separate table in a comer, where Mrs. Bellendean was taking that 
refreshment. It Wiis when the Colonel (who liked his tea) was 
Ji^nding with a cup in his hand, just outside the great tent, 
whicii* steaming with the entertainment, that he suddenly 
stoppetl oh8?,™oro in the midst of a little speech he was making 
about the pieaSu''e of seeing children eiyoy theniselres. He 
stopped with a littlc'^torf. and then he set down his cup and 
turned back to watch' something- It was afternoon, but the sun 
was still ihigh in the skies, and eviMV-^.’.ftder, the tept the??. ’Wao i’lu’i 
daylight, impaired by no shadows or uncertainty. • The shade 
within gave a suppressed and yellow glow to everything, some¬ 
thing like the air of a theatre: and in the midst there she stood 
once more, the girl of last night! The Colonel gazed at her with 
an absorption, an abstraction, which was extraordinary. He saw 
nothing but only her alone. She had been seated by the old 
ploughman on the previous night as if she belonged to him; but 
now she was moving about among the children as the young ladies 
were doing, serving and encouraging: her dress was very simple, 
but so was theirs, and there was not one of them more gi’aceful, 
more at her ease. Everybody knew her. She seemed to be 
referred to on all hands; by the chihlrcn, who came clinging 
about her—by the visitors, who seemed to consult her upon 
everything. Who could she be ? The clergyman’s daughter per¬ 
haps ; but then, how had she come to be seated last night between 
the old couple, who were clearly labouring people, at the cottagers’ 
supper 1 And how had she come by that fece? Whoever she 
might be, gentlewoman or rustic maiden, how had she come by 
that face ? There was the wonder. 

The Colonel stood fascinated, immovable, at the tent-door, 
looking in, seeing all the moving crowd of faces only as a back¬ 
ground to this one, which seemed, in his fancy, to reign over them 
all. Her face was not still and attentive, as on the previous 
night, but full of animation and life. He watched the children 
come round her as they finished their meal, which was pretty to 
see; he watched the ladies coming and going, always circling 
more or less about this one figure. He watched Norman going 
up to her, holding out his hand, which she took, showing for the 
first time a little rustic shyJiess, curtseying as if he had been a 
prince. Then he saw a quite different sort of man from Norman, 
one of the schoolmasters, go to her in his turn and say something 
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in her ear, with an evident claim upon her attention and a linger¬ 
ing touch on her arm, which spoke much, which made the Colonel 
angry, as if the fellow had presumed. But the girl evidently did 
not think he presumed. A smile lighted up her face, which she 
turned to him looking up in his. Colonel Hayward felt a move¬ 
ment of impatience take possession of him: and then a still 
stronger feeling swept across his mind. As she turned Mr face 
with that look of tender attention to the man who addressed her, 
she turned it also to the spectator looking at her from the tent- 
door. The line of the uplifted head, the soft Chin, the white throat, 
the eyes raised with their long eyelashes-—* Good God! who is 
she 1 ’ he said aloud. 

Mrs. Bellendean saw the absorbed expression in his face, and 
came and stood beside him to see what he was looking at Her 
own face relaxed into, smiles when she found out the object of his 
gaze. * Oh, I don’t wonder now at your interest. Colonel. I am 
sure she has had no tea; she would ne.ver think of looking after 
herself. Now, come, you shall see her nearer; she is worth 
looking at; Joyce ! ’ she cried. 

* Joyce! Good God ! ’ 
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Colonel Haywakd sank down upon a bench which stood close 
, to the tent door The light swam in his eyes. He saw only as 
through a mist the light figure advancing, standing docile and 
obedient by the side of the great lady. The name completed the 
extraorfiinary impression which the looks had made; he kept 
saying it over to himself under his breath in his bewilderment. 
‘ Joyce ! Good Lord ! ’ But presently the urgency of the circum¬ 
stances brought him to himself. He breathed in his soul a secret 
desire for Elizabeth: then manned himself to act on his own 
behalf, since no better could be. 

‘This is the very best girl in the world. Colonel Hayward,* 
said Mrs. Bellendean, with a hand upon Joyce’s shoulder. ‘I 
don’t wonder she interested you. She has taught herself every 
sort of thing—Latin and mathematics, and I don’t know all what. 
Our school is always at the head in all the examinations, and she 
really raises quite an enthusiasm among the children. I don’t 
know what we should do without her. Whenever we come 
here, Joyce is my right hand, and has been since she was quite a 
child.’ 

If it vras condescension, it was of the most gracious kind. 
Mrs. Bellendean-kept patting Joyce on the shoulder as she spoke, 
with a caressing touch: and her eyes and her voice were both 
soft. The prl responded with a look full of tenderness and plea¬ 
sure. ‘ Oh, mem, it is you who are always so good to me,’ she 
said. 

The schoolmistress then! That was how the ploughman’s 
daughter had got her superior look. When he saw her closer, he 
thought he saw (enlightened by this knowledge) that it was only 
a superior look, not the aspect of a lady as he had supposed. Her 
dress had npt the dainty perfection of the young ladies’ dresses; 
her hands were not delicate like theirs; and she said ‘ mem ’ to 
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her patroness ■with an accent which- Ah! but what did 

that accent remind him of? and the face ? and, good heavens! 
the name ? These criticisms passed like a cloud across his mind; 
the bewilderment and anxiety remained. He rose up from the 
bench, nobody having thought anytJiing of his sudden subsidence, 
except that perhaps the old Colonel was tired with standing about. 
Oh that Elizabeth had been here! but in her absence he i^Hgf^do 
what he could for himself. 

‘ Young lady,’ he said, ‘ would you tell mo bj»v you got your 
name ? It is a very uncommon- name: and- your face is not a 
common face,’ he added, with nervous lihste." ‘ I knew some one 
once-’ « 

His voice seemed to go away from him into his throat. It 
was curious to see him, at his age, so unsteaily and agitated, 
swaying from one foot to another, stammering, flushing under the 
limpid modest eyes of this country girl, who, on her part, coloured 
suddenly, looked at him, and then at Mrs. Bellendean, with a 
faint cry, ‘Oh, sir!’ 

‘ Where she got her name ?’ said Mrs. Bellendean. ‘ It is not 
so easily answered as perhaps you think. I will tell you after¬ 
wards. It M a very uncommon name. Joyce, my dear, what is 
the little secret you have Ixsen plotting, and when is it to be made 
known ?’ 

The young woman stood for a moment without replying. 

‘ How can I help wondering V she said, with a long-drawn breath. 

‘ How can I think of common things ? Nobody has ever asked 
me that question before.’ Then, with a sudden eftbrt, she re¬ 
covered her self-control. ‘ It will bo nothing,’ she said quickly, as if 
to herself; ‘ it will be some fancy : I’ll go back to my work. It 
was no secret worth calling a secret, Mrs. Bellendean—only some 
poems they learned to please me—to say to you and the other 
ladies, if you will take your seats.’ 

‘ Where would you like us to take our seats, Joyce 1’ 

‘ Yonder, under the big ash-tree. It’s very bonnie there. You 
can see the Firth, and the ships sailing, and St. Margaret’s Hope; 
and you will look like the Queen herself, with her ladies, under 
the green canopy. Will I put the chair for you ?’ cried the girl, 
in a Scotch confusion of verba She gave the Colonel one glance, 
and then hurried off, as if determined to distract her own attention. 
There were a few garden-chairs already scattered about under a 
clump^of trees, which crowned a "little platform of green—a very 
slight eminence, just enough to serve as a dais. She drew them 
into place with a rapid imd cunning hand, and caught quickly at 
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a Turkish rug of brilliant colour, which lay beside the tea-table, 
placing it in front of the presiding chair. Her movements were 
very swift and certain, and full of the grace of activity and capacity. 
Meantime the Colonel stood by the side of Mrs. Bellcndean, sur¬ 
veying all. 

v, ‘ She is excited,’ said the lady. ‘ She is a strange girl; your 
question—which I have no doubt is a very simple question—has 
set her imagination going. Sec what a picture she has made! 
and she could siketch it too, if there was time. She is a sort of 
universal genius. An(^ now she is all on fire, hoping to find out 
something.’ 

■ ‘ Hoping to find out—what V 

‘ Oh, my dear Colonel, it is a long story. I will tell you after¬ 
wards—not a word more now, please. 1 don’t want her to form 

expectations, poor girl- Well Joyce—is that where I am to 

sit ? I shall feel quite like the Queen-’ 

‘ With the young ladies behind,’ said Joyce, breathless. Her 
eyes were full of impatient light, her sensitive lips quivering even 
while they smiled—a rapid coming and going of expression, of 
movement and colour, in her usually pale face. The Colonel stood 
gazing at her, his mouth slightly open, his eyes fixed. Oh, if 
Elizabeth were but here, who would know what to do ! 

The scene that followed was very pretty, if his mind had been 
sufficiently free to take it in. The little girls, in their bright 
summer frocks, subdued by the darker costumes of the boys, 
poured forth from their eclipse under the tent, and gathered in 
perpetually moving groups round the little slope. The ladies 
took their places, smiling and benignant—Mrs. Bellendean in the 
centre, two of the prettiest girls behind her chair, the others 
seated about. They all submitted to Joyce, asking, ‘Shall I sit 
here T ‘ Shall I stand {’ ‘ What am I to do ?’ with gay docUity. 

When it was all arranged to her liking, Joyce turned towards the 
children. She stood at one side, pointing towards the pretty 
group under the trees, holding her own fine head high, with a 
. habit of public speaking, which the Colonel thought—and perhaps 
also Norman Bellendean, who was looking on—one of the prettiest 
sights he ever saw. 

‘ Children,’ said the young schoolmistress, lifting her arm, with 
simple natural eloquence, ‘ this is a tableau—a beautiful tableau 
for you to see, If you ever read the word in a book, or in the 
papers, you will know what it means. It is a French wqrd. It 
means a living group—that is like a picture. This is our Scots 
Queen Margaret—a far grander Queeir than her they call the 
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Queen of Scots in your history-books—Margaret that was the 
Atheling, that married Malcolm Canmore, that was the son of 

King Duncan, who was murdered by—who was murdered by- 

Speak quick! what do you mean, you big girls ? Why, it’s in 
Shakespeare!’ cried Joyce, with a ring of indignant wonder in 
her voice, as if the possibility of a mistake in such a case was be¬ 
yond belief. 

There was a movement among a group of girls, and some 
whispering and hasty consultation : then one put forth a nervous 
hand, and cried, but faltering, ‘ Macbeth.’ 

‘I thought you would not put me to dliame before all the 
ladies 1’ cried Joyce, with a suffusion of sudden colour ^ for she 
had been pale with suspense. Then she added, in a business-like 
tone: ‘ It is you, Jean, that are to say Portia. The Queen will < 
hear you. Come well forward, and speak out.’ 

It was not a masterpiece of elocution. The speaker blushed 
and fumbled, and clasped and unclasped her fingers in agonies of 
shyness—while Joyce stood by with her head on one side, prompting, 
encouraging, her lips forming the words, but only twenty times 
more quickly, as her pupil spoke them. The Colonel was so 
absorbed in this sight that he started when a voice spoke suddenly 
at his elbow, and recoiling a step or two instinctively, saw that it 
was the young man, evidently a schoolmaster, who had been with 
Joyce in the tent. lie was looking at her with a mixture of 
tenderness and j)ride. 

‘ It is quite wonderful how she does it,’ he said. ‘ I’ve no 
reason to think I’m unsuccessful myself with my big boys ; but I 
Jiave not got them under command like that. They will make 
very acute remarks, sir, that would surprise you, in the Shake¬ 
speare class—but answer like that, no. It is personal influence 
that does it—and I never saw anybody in that respect to equal 
Joyce.’ 

It gave the Colonel a sensation of anger to hear this fellow 
call her Joyce. He turned and looked at him again. But there 
was nothing to object to in him. He was not a gentleman ; but 
he was what is called in his own class quite a gentleman—a 
young fellow of very tolerable appearance, whose clothes were of 
the most respectable description, and who wore them as if he were 
used to them. He had as good a necktie as Norman’s, and a 
flower in his coat. But when he stood by Norman it was apparent 
that there was a good deal wanting.’ He was in all probability 
much cleverer than Norman. He spoke of Shakespeare with an 
awe-striking familiarity as if he knew all about' him—which was 
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more than the Colonel did. All the same he felt a sensation of 
offence at the use by this man of the girl’s Christian name. 

‘ Miss Joyce—is evidently a young lady of unusual gifts,’ he said. 

The face of the young man flushed with pleasure. ‘ Sir,’ he 
cried, ‘you never said a truer word. She is just running over 
with capability. She can do anything she sets her hand to. I 
sometimes feel as if I grudged her to bo in the line of public 
tuition all her life. But when there are two of us,’ he added 
proudly, ‘we will see what we can do.’ 

What did the fellow mean ? two of them! and one this won¬ 
derful girl 1 the Colonel turned his back upon him in indignation, 
then turned again in curiosity. ‘Is it common,’ he said, ‘in 
Scotch parish schools to have a Shakespeare class?’ 

‘ Our common people, sir,’ said the young man quietly, with a 
look of self-complacence which made the Colonel long to knock 
him down—‘ our common people are far more educated as a rule 
than you find them in England. But no—I would not say it was 
common. ’There are many of my friends tha*- have poetry 
classes, which are optional, you know, on a Saturday afternoon or 
other free moment. I’m not ashamed to say that it was from 
her /■ took the hint—though you will think it is seldom a woman 
takes the lead in such a matter. She started it, and several 
of us have followed her example. She is, as you say, a creature of 
most uncommon gifts.’ 

‘ And yec a ploughman’s daughter in a Scotch village: with 
that face—and that name ! ’ 

The young schoolmaster gave a sort of doubtful cough, the 
meaning of which the Colonel could not divine. ‘ That is how 
she has been brought up,’ he said; ‘ but you are }X)rhaps not 
aware, sir, that many a wonderful character has come fr .m a 
Scotch ploughman’s house. Not to speak of Bums, there was —’ 

‘ Oh, I am aware the Scotch ai'c a most superior nation,’ cried 
the Colonel, with a laugh. 

‘ That is just the simple truth,’ the young man said. 

Meanwhile the recitations were going on, which perhaps were 
not equal in quality to the rest of Joyce’s arrangements. She was 
in extreme earnest about it all, it was evident to see, and eager 
that everything should produce the best effect. A few mothers, 
who had known what was going to happen, had gathered about, 
listening with proud delight yet anxiety lest they should break 
down, each to her own child. ' Among them was a little old wpman, 
sunburnt and rosy as a winter apple, with an old-fashioned black 
bonnet tied down over her ears, and a huge Paisley shawl almost 
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covering her dark cotton gown. ‘You think but of your own 
bairns,’ she was saying, ‘ but I think of them a’; for it’s a’ my 
J’yce’s doing, and she will just bteak her heart if there’s any 
failure.’ 

‘ There will be nae failure ; they’re owre weel trained for that.’ 

‘ I’ve no a word to say against J’yee; but she’s awfu’ fond of 
making a show,’ another woman said. 

‘If she’s fond of making a show, it’s never of hersel’,—it’s 
always your bairns she puts to the front ; and if you dinna like it,’ 
cried the old woman, ‘ what brings ye here ? ’ 

The Colonel, who had the best of manners* stepped forward and 
took off his hat. ‘ I guess by what yon say, ma’am, tha4 you are 
Miss Joyce’s mother 1 ’ he said. 

The old woman was a little startled and fluttered by this un¬ 
expected address. She, too, hesitated, as they all seemed to do. 

‘ Weel,’ she said, ‘ sir, I’m all the poor thing has had for one; 
but no so good as she deserved’ 

‘ Ma’am,’ said the Colonel, ‘ the result of your training speaks 
for itself, and that is the best practical test. Will you lot me ask 
you a question—and that is, whether the name Joyce is a family 
name ? ’ 

The old woman’s mouth-hnd her eyes opened in astonishment. 

‘ Joyce,’ she said feebly, ‘ a family name ? ’ 

‘ I mean—does she take it from a relation, as I have always 
heard was the admirable Scotch way 1 ’ 

‘ Weel, sir,’ said the old lady, ‘ if that is all, I have little doubt 
ye are quite right. She would get it, it’s mair than probable, 
from her mither.’ 

The Colonel gazed upon her with surprise. More than probable! 
what did she mean 1 ‘ Then it is your name too,’ he said, with a 

little disappointment. There arose from the group a sudden burst 
of laughter and explanation and denials, of which he could not 
make out a word. ‘ Na, ua,’—that was all that reached him 
clearly. But what was meant by it—whether that it was not the 
old mother’s name, or what other negative—he could not make 
out: and just at this moment Mr. Bellendean and Norman came 
up to him and drew him away. 

‘You have had enough of this, I am sure, Colonel. Come 
along, we are going down to the Ferry to see what Iksex and the 
rest are after. It’s very good of you to give us your countenance 
to thejast.’ * 

‘My countenance! nothing of the sort, Norman. I’m very 
much interested.’ ’ 
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‘In the little girls and their “pieces?”’ said Mr. Bellendean. 

‘ In the young lady there who.has taken so much trouble.’ 

‘ What young lady ? ’ said the elder gentleman, looking about. 
Then he added, in a careless tone, ‘Oh, Joyce! Yes, she’s an 
interesting creature, isn’t she 1 It will please my wife if you 
admire Joyce.’ 

‘ I think then, sir,’ said Norman, ‘ I’ll please Mrs. Bellendean 
too.’ 

‘ Oh, you 1 you’re a different matter. You had better keep to 
your own set, my boy,’ said the father. ‘ If you are so absorbed, 
Colonel, we’ll leave you till you have had enough. You’ll find us at 
the Ferr^. Come, Norman, and look after your friends.’ 

The two gentlemen went awa/, the Colonel stayed. He was 
becoming accustomed to the name and the face which had so much 
dishirbcd him. If indeed it was a family name—and likenesses, 
we know, are very fantastic—still for the sake of the name and 
faee, he would like, he thought, to see something more of her; he 
would like to give her some token of his interest, if she woi’.ld let 
him. He did not think that he had ever been so much interested 
in any one before. He thought he could never forget this little 
scene. Perhaps, on the whole, he was tired of the recitations. 
He took a little stroll about, but came back always to a point 
where .he could see her. If Elizabeth were but here I She would 
have known in a moment what to do. She would have found out 
all about it; how the girl got that name at least, if not how she 
got that face. By and by the little performance came to an end, 
and Mrs. Bellendean made a gracious little speech praising every 
one, and got up from the place under the trees where she had been 
posing as Queen Margaret; and the children began fo get into 
movement, to arrange themselves in their respective bands, and to 
prepare for going away. 

‘ How good of you to stay all the time. Colonel Hayward ! 
They did their best, poor things; but even Joyce cannot create a 
soul in the Joanies and Jennys. Now I think we had better go 
in ; it is almost time to dress,’ Mrs. Bellendean said. 

The Colonel could not but follow, but he cast wistful looks 
behind him. ‘ I suppose it would only annoy her : but I should 
like to see more of her,’ he said. 

‘Of Joyce? Colonel Hayward, I am afraid you are a dan¬ 
gerous person. I can’t l^ve you turning the head of the best girl 
in the world.’ 

He looked round again, lingering, unable to quit the spot. The 
little procession was marshalled and ready to set out. But on the 
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spot where she had stood prompting and directing her pupils the 
young schoolmistress was still standing, lingering like himself. 
She was looking after him with wistful eyes, with a look of won¬ 
dering disappointment, as if she had expected something more. 
That look awakened all the tild excitement, which had partially 
calmed down in the Colonel’s heart. The attitude, the raised 
head, the wistful look in the eyes, all moved him again as at the 
first, with an overpowering sense of likeness, almost identity. 

‘ What does it mean 1 ’ he said; ‘ I feel as if I could not tear my¬ 
self away. Who is she 1 There must be so^pething in a rcsem- 
blanoe like that.’ 

‘Whom does she resemble. Colonel Hayward?’ 

The Colonel turned round again and gave his questioner a look. 
He looked at her as if he wanted to know how fiir he could tnist her. 
And then his eyebrows and his mouth worked. ‘ Of some one—a 
lady—who has been long dead,’ he replied, ‘ and her name—her 
name! ’ 

‘ You are very serious. Colonel; it is not only a jjassing interest 1 
It is really something—something! Oh, forgive mo. I cannot 
have her disturbed. She is all quivering with imagination and 
wonder.’ 

‘ Mrs. BeUendcan, there is some mystery about this girl. Wliy 
should she wonder, why should she be disturbed ? Me, yes. I 
am mueh disturbed. It is something—of wliich I have not spoken 
for years. Oh, if Elizabeth were only hero ! ’ 

‘ Then come with me to my room,’ Mrs. BeUendcan said; ‘ if 
we stay here we shall be interrupted every moment. I am begin¬ 
ning to get excited myself Come this way. The window is 
always open, and nobody will know we are there.’. 

She turned for a moment and waved her hand to Joyce, who 
had just taken her place at the head of the band; then, turning 
up a side path, led Colonel Hayward round an angle of the house 
to the open window of a little morning-room. ‘ Here,’ she said,— 
‘we can talk in quiet here.’ 
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It was a little business-room, but the business in it was cliieily 
feminine. There were baskets of work, shelves full of books in 
homely covers, a parish or Sunday-school library, and all the para¬ 
phernalia of a country lady who ‘ takes an interest ’ in her poorer 
neighbours. It was the room .in which Mrs. Bellendean inter¬ 
viewed those of her depcnd.ants or retainers who came to ask her 
advice, or whom she sent for to be reproved or counselled. Her 
own chair stood in front of a formidable-looking writing-table, and 
one other stood close by, awaiting the respondent or defendant, 
whoever he or she might be. Tlie windows looked into a closely 
sun-ounding shrubbery, which shut out the view—as if landscapes 
and such vanities had nothing to do with the sternness of the 
business transacted here. Over the mantelpiece hung a large 
engraving of Dr. Chalmers — the presiding divinity. Colonel 
Hayward came in after her, somewhat tremulous, with a sense 
that some revelation was about to be made to’ him. The excite¬ 
ment which ho had tried to put off, which he had tried to repre¬ 
sent to himself as without foundation, as proceeding from merely 
accidental resemblances, had once more gained command of him, 
and with more power than ever. He felt certain now that some 
discovery deeply concerning him was about to be made. 

‘Joyce,’ Mrs. Bellendean began, ‘is-’ 

‘ I beg your pardon. Joyce what 1 Tell me her other name.’ 

‘ My dear Colonel Hayward, if you will only listen to me ! 
Joyce—has no other name. Oh yes, she takes the name of the 
good old peo])le who have brought her up, who love her like their 
own child. She is a foundling. Colonel Hayward.’ 

‘ A foundling ! ’ The word did not discompose him as she had 
expected, but evidently took him by surprise. A look of profound 
perplexity c^me upon his face. He’ shook his head slighfly, and 
gazed at her, as if he did nut know what to think. 
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‘ The story has been told to me so often that I feel as if I had 
known all about it throughout, though this happened long before' 
I came here. It is a little more than twenty years ago. A lady 
arrived one evening at the inn in the village. It is a very poor 
little place—the sort ol place where people coming out from Edin¬ 
burgh on Sundays-’ 

He made her a little silent yet impatient sign of assent. 

‘You understand 1 Yes, a little bit of a place, where they had 
a humble room or two sometimes to let in summer. She arrived 
there quite unexpectedly. She had been going by Queensferry to 
Fife and the North, and was too tired to go on. And they had 
no room for her at the Ferry hotel. She had no maid er any one 
with her, but she seemed a lady to the jx'ople here. They were 
all quite sure she was a lady—very like what Joyce is now, pale, 

with that little movement of her lips which I tell Joyce- 

Colonel Hayward, you look as if you knew, as if you had known 
- Oh, do you think you can throw any light-’ 

‘ For God’s sake go on—go on ! ’ 

‘To spare you the details,’ said Mrs. Bellendean, ‘the poor 
thing was about to have a baby; but showed her condition very 
little—so little that there was no alarm, nor any idea of a—of a 
catastrophe. She walked about a little in the evening, and per¬ 
haps over-tired herself. Anyhow, in the middle of the night she 
was taken ilL The i)eople made a great fuss when they knew 
what it was, and wanted. her to tell them who her friends were, 
and her husband, and all that, which probably made eveiything 
worse, though they had no unkind meaning. And so when the 
child was born-’ 

The Colonel got up from his seat. He went to the window 
and looked out, turning bis back upon her; then returned to his 
chair like a man distra^d. Mra. Bellendean paused in her narra¬ 
tive, startled by the sudden movement, and sat silent watching 
him. He said, in a sort of hoarse whisper, ‘ She died ? ’ 

‘Not immediately. What happened was almost worse than 
dying; she went out of her mind. Women have many things to 
bear that nobody thinks of. They are subject to attacks of that 
kind at such times. The doctor thought she would get better of 
it; but she did not live to get better, poor thing! My sister-in- 
law, who was here then, heard of her, and was very much inter¬ 
ested and did all she could. But the jjoor girl died in about 
three yeeks, without ever being able to tell them where she came 
from or who she was. They made out that her name was Joyce, 
from her own wanderings and from the letters.’ 
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Oolouel Hayward said with his lips, ‘ The letters 1 ’ scarcely 
making any sound. 

* ‘ There was one letter, without any envelope or address, whicli 
appeared to he from her husband. And on the night she arrived, 
before she was taken ill, she had begun to write, to him apparently, 
about something that had come between them, something that had 
driven her nearly mad. Colonel Hayward ! Yes, they were read 
by the X)eoi)le who took charge of the poor little baby and wlio 
managed everything. I understand what you mean; it was like 
prying into the secrets of the poor dead lady. But what could 
they do ? What do you say i Name ? No, there is no name. 

The hushf-nd’s letter is signed only H- Ah ! you know! I 

am sure you know ! ’ 

The Ah ! which came from Mrs. Bellendean’s lips was very 
nearly a scream. The Colonel had risen to his feet, with a pallor 
upon his face and a gasp for breath which frightened her. He 
stood as if any touch would have knocked him down, as if scarcely 
conscious what he was alwut. His faculties seemed to fail him for 
the moment. He put uj) his hand with a sort of dumb apireal, as 
if to stop what she was saying. Then he himself with an effort 
broke the silence. She leaned forward with the greatest excite¬ 
ment and exjKictation. But aU that was audible were the words 
that had been going through his mind all day, ‘ Oh, if Elizabeth 
were only here ! ’ 

‘ Elizabeth—who is Elizalx'th 1 ’ Mrs. Bcllendean cried. 

He did not make any reply, nor did he seem to hear, but began 
to walk up and down, passing and repassing between her and the 
window. He seemed to be iirguiiig, talking to himself, comparing 
what he had heard with something else. ‘ But I never suspected 
that — never. >She said nothing. There might be another— 
another. It might be all the while, it might be all the while— 
some one else. How can I tell ? Only a name, a name! and so long 
ago. Oh, if I only had Elizabeth here ! Elizabeth would know.’ 

Mrs. Bellendean here rose up too and touched him on the arm. 
She was trembling with the excitement of this encounter, which 
suddenly made the story of the poor young mother—a sort of 
tradition in the village—into something real. ‘ Colonel,’ she said, 
‘you know something; you can tell us something? For God’s 
sake, if there is any clue, don’t let it go. Tell me, for that poor 
girl’s sake.’ 

Her touch seemed to restore him to himself. He looke(| round 
vaguely, and seeing that she wiis standing, drew forward her chair 
wijih old-fashioned politeness. ‘A boorish fellow,’ he cried, ‘a 
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boorish fellow you must think me, not to perceive that you were 
standing. How can I beg your pardon 1 The fact is, that without 
Elizabeth—without Elizabeth—there is no good to bo got out of me.’ 

Mrs. Bellendean was a woman full of energy and. promptituda 
‘ If that be so, then let us send for her at once,’ she said. 

The Colonel made a hasty movement of satisfaction. ‘ But I 
am scarcely known to you myself,’ he cried. ‘ How could I take 
such a liberty 1 Only your son’s old colonel; and he is not even 
your son.’ 

‘ He is a great deal more—he is the «nastcr of this housa 
Who should be so welcome as his own friends? And if I 
count for anything, and any light can be thrown on this mystery 
—oh. Colonel! ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ he said; ‘ I don’t know. My mind is all in a 
whirl. There are some things that make me think—and then 
there are other things. It is more than I can make head or tail 
of—alone. And then it’s a serious thing—oh, a very serious 
thing. If 1 were to do anything hasty, and then it were to turn 
out a mistake-’ 

He said this with such an air of trouble, and at the same time 
of confidence, that his listener met his look with one of involuntary 
sympathy, and murmured an assent. 

‘ She will say I am hasty. I am always hasty; but then, in 

the circumstances- And it is not a case for half measures. If 

this should be ! ’ A shiver of strong feeling seemed to pass over 
him. ‘It would make a revolution in our lives,’ he went on; ‘it 
would change eveiything. There must be no half measures. If 

(wer there was a case in which she had a right to be consulted- 

And then she’ll understand in a moment—she’ll see through it. 

If it’s credible : it sounds incredible; but on the other hand-’ 

He gave her once more that appealing look, as if the dilemma in 
which he found himself must be evident "to her, then added hastily, 

‘ Will you really be so very good, notwithstanding the little you 
know of us ? But I might go and get rooms at the Ferry, and 
not trouble you.’ 

‘ You shall do nothing of the kind,’ she said peremptorily, with 
a decision that was balm to him. ‘ Let us not lose a moment. 
Colonel Hayward. Here is a telegraph paper; will you write it 
yourself, or shall 11 ’ 

He took it from her, and lifted a .pen from the table, but his 
hand Shook. ‘ I am very nervous,’ he said. ‘ It is absurd, but I 
can’t help it. If you will write, “ Come at once j I am in great 
need of you.” 'That will do.’ 
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‘Come at once. I am in great need of you,’ repeated Mrs. 
BeUendean; ‘ had not you better add that you will meet her by 
the early train 1 Will she be likely to travel by night ?’ 

‘ She will come by the first train, whenever that may be.’ 

‘ That will be the night express. I shall add, “ Will meet you 
at Edinburgh.” And now you must put the address.’ 

He paused a little without replying. ‘ You would think that 

alarming, perhaps, i/you got it all at once without any warning 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, with a smile, ‘ I fear I should j but then no 
one thinks my help so important as you evidently feel your—this 
lady’s to be.’ 

‘ My wife,’ he said gravely; ‘ my wife. Yes, she is very im¬ 
portant. Perhaps you will put at the last, “Nothing that is 
alarming — rather goofl.” I think that will do. To Mrs. 
Hayward, Eosebank, Eairhill, Surrey. How can I ever thank 
you enough! ’ He stooped over her hand, which held out the 
paper, and kissed it with old-fashioned gratitude—‘ To let me send 
for her, when I am but a stranger myself.’ 

‘ I hope she will be able to help you, Colonel IIa 3 rvvard ; and I 
hope my poor Joyce will get the benefit.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ he cried. Ho had come to himself by means of the 
ready intervention of the practical in the person of Mrs. Bellen- 
dean, but faltered again at this as if she had struck him a blow. 

‘Perhaps,’ she added hastily, ‘you would like to see—the 
letters, and the other relics 1 perhaps-’ 

He rose up from his seat. ‘ I must go and send this,’ he said, 
and hurried from the room. He came back again, however, a 
moment after, looking in through the half-opened door. ‘ When 
Elizabeth eomes,’ ho said, and disappeared again. 

Mra Bcllendean had been greatly excited by the idea of thus 
touching upon a real romance of life—a story such as comes to 
light rarely in the commonplace world. The old Colonel’s emotion, 
the excitement with which he had listened to the narrative, the 
evident stirring up of old recollections in his mind, and attempt to 
piece it out from his own knowledge of something which had 
passed long ago—had wound her up to a pitch of suspense and 
eagerness almost as great as his own. But a certain comic ele¬ 
ment came in with the sudden summons of Elizabeth, and the 
evident determination to put the whole matter, whatever it might 
be, on his wife’s shoulders, and to put off the inquiry until she 
should appear. Poor Elizal)cth !—probably a comfortable mother, 
suddenly shaken out of domestic peace, and sent for in hot haste 
to unravel a mystery with which most likely she had nothing to 
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do. Mrs. Bellendean laughed softly to herself: but then changed 
her expression, and sighed. She was herself of no such importance 
to any one. She reflected that, if any difiiculty should Happen in 
the life of her own husband, she would be the person from whom, 
above all others, it would be concealed. No one in the worhl 
would think of summoning her to aid him in a desperate crisis. 
She would be spared all unpleasant knowledge: what everybody 
would say would bo—Don’t say anything to her; why should 
we disturb her? Perhaps the Elizabeth of Colonel Hayward’s 
thoughts would have been glad to be so exempted from the 
troubles of life. But Mrs. Bellendean was not glad. She envied 
the other woman, npon whom it appeared that, habitually, all that 
was troublesome was thrown. What kind of a woman must she be 
—an old campaigner, a strong-minded person—who kept the good 
old Colonel in subjection? That was the most probable ex¬ 
planation. 

Mrs. Bellendean sat a little thinking this over, and then she 
went back to her duties, to see after her guests. The school treat 
had been happily the end of all the public performances; but 
with so many people in the house, every dinner was a dinner¬ 
party. When she went out again upon the terrace, the children 
were just disappearing in a many-coloured line through the avenue 
of limes, watched by the ladies who had been made to form Queen 
Margaret’s Court under the great ash-tree. The younger ladies of 
the piirty gathered about her as she reappeared. There was one 
ot them who was her special favourite—the only daughter of one 
of her dearest friends, a distant relation—a little Margaret, to 
whom she had given her name, and in whom, accordingly, every 
element of preference centred. Mrs. Bellendean had said to her¬ 
self that if Greta (which was, her pet name, to distinguish her from 
Maggies and Margarets without number) and Norman should by 
any chance take to each other—why then ! But it must be under¬ 
stood that no match-making was thought of, no scheme, no trap 
laid—only if they should happen to take to each other! Greta 
was one of the eager band who came forward to meet the lady of 
the house. She was a slim girl of nineteen, with silky brown 
hair and grey eyes—the slightest willowy figure, the most de¬ 
precating expression,—a fragile creature, who begged pardon for 
everything—though in looks, not in words—and yielded at a 
touch to the bolder spirits about. It was perhaps for this cause 
that Greta was always maxlc the spok'eswomau when anything was 
wanted in her family and connections; no one had the heart to 
refuse the pleading of her eyes. 
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‘ Aiint Margaret, they waut so much to have tableaux to-night, 
after dinner, before the gentlemen come in, just for ourselves.’ 

‘Oh,’I don’t see that,’ said a voice out of the group behind her. 
‘ We may as well have an audience.’ 

‘And we want them to help. We must have an Edgar 
Atheling, and a Malcolm Canmore, and all the Court gentle¬ 
men.’ 

‘Oh no j dresses for the gentlemen are impossible ' said another, 
more peremptory. ‘ We can manage for ourselves, but how could 
we get things for them ? Oh no, no! ’ 

Greta stood looking round upon her somewhat rebellious 
following^ ‘ I wish,’ she said, with a slight vexation in her tone, 
‘you would make up your mind what you do want, before you 
send'me to ask. Aunt Margaret, may we get them up? and will 
you be Queen Margaret, as you were to-day! And ■^l you let 
us ask Joyce ? ’ 

‘Oh, we must have Joyce!’ cried the chorus. ‘Joyce is 
indispensable. None of us know much about Queen Margaret. 
Please let us have Joyce.’ 

‘The tableaux as much as you like,’ said Mis. Bellendean. ‘I 
have no objection; but Joyce—Joyce is quite another matter.’ 

‘ How is Joyce another matter ?’ cried the little surging crowd. 
‘Joyce is the very first necessity of all. Oh, Aunt Margaret! 
(.)h, Mrs. Bellendean ! Oh, Queen, Queen ! Why, she is the oile 
that knows. She is the one-’ 

‘My dear girls, you don’t think. How do you suppose she 
can like it, to come and take her part with you, and be com¬ 
plimented by everybody, and then to go away to Peter Matheson’s 
cottage and boil the potatoes for supper? Besides, there are- 
other circumstances-’ 

‘ What other circumstances ? Oh, tell us 1 Oh, I hope she is 
going to break it olf with that Mr. Halliday. Ho is not half good 
enough for her. But why should that keep her from helping us ?’ 

‘ Don’t ask me fifty questions all in a moment. Hush ! don’t 
say anything. Perhaps she may be going to find out about her 
mother.’ 

This was very indiscreet of Mrs. Bellendean: but she was so 
full of her new information that she could not restrain herself. 
And then there arose from all those soft throats a unanimous 
‘ Oh 1’ which ran like a little breeze about the house, and disturbed 
the flowers in the big baskets ‘ Who is she ? Is she a lady ? I 
am sure she i&a lady!’ the girls cried. 

‘ I can’t tell you any more. And you must none of you say a 
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word, for she knows nothing; neither do 1. I only know that I 
think—some one knows about her—some one who is here.’ 

. Who could it be ? the girls consulted each other with their 
eyes, and immediately ran over every name of all the dwellers in 
the house and all the guests, excepting only the old Colonel, of 
whom nobody thought. 

‘If there is to be the least hint given, or so much as a look, or 
anything to awaken her attention—remember in that case she 
must not come. She must not come: I cannot have her excited 
and disturbed.’ 

There was a universal cry of indignant protestation. Tell her! 
oh no! No one would do such a thing. What did Mrs. Bellen- 
dean think of them ? Were they such silly things, with so little 
feeling as ihat ? Oh no, no! On the other hand, to be taken 
out of herself, to be made to forget it, would be such a good thing 
for Joyce. And how exciting and delightful for everybody! To 
think she might be a duke’s daughter perhaps, or a foreign prin¬ 
cess, or, in any case, something altogether out of the common way ! 

‘Well, if it must be so,’ said Mrs. Bellendean. ‘Greta, I 
think I can trust you to take care of her. Not a word; not a 
hint. For after all, it is the very vaguest possibility, and it may 
come to nothing at all.’ 

‘ In that case, don’t you think it was a pity to say anytliing 
about it?’ said the matter-of-fact, common-sense voice of Mr. 
Bellendean. 

He was a man said to be full of common-sense. His wife con¬ 
sidered him a wet blanket, always putting out her fires, and 
quenching all enthusiasm. He had a horrible way of being right 
which was doubly exasperating. And she had of course regretted 
that premature hint of hers the moment she had made it. When 
she turned round and found out that she had taken her husband 
and Ids son unwittingly into her confidence, she felt, to use her 
own words, ‘ as if she could have cried.’ 

‘ Perhaps it was a pity,’ she said; ‘ but one can’t always be 
pnident, and none of you will say a word.’ 

The young ladies redoubled their protestations, and hurried 
away to make up to Joyce before she reached the village with her 
charge. As for Mrs. Bellendean, to avoid further criticism, she 
turned quickly round upon Norman, who had said nothing, but 
whose eyes had followed the girls with pleased observation. It 
was natural, for they were a pretty group. 

‘Are you very well acquainted with Colonel Hayward?’ she 
asked. 
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‘Acquainted 1 with old Hayward? Oh yra, I think so,’ he 
said, with a little surprise. 

’* Thai who is Elizabeth V 

The young man had been looking at her with some curiosity. 
His'face suddenly changed now from grave to gay. His eyes 
lighted up with humour. ‘Elizabeth!’ he said, with a laugh, 
‘ have you found her out ? She is Mrs. Hayward, I know; but I 
have never seen her. She is his other self—no, that’s not the 
right way of putting it. She is himself, and he is the other. 
Oh, everybody knows about Elizabeth.’ 

‘ She is coming here to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Bellendean. 

‘ Coming here 1 none of ns have ever seen her,’ he replied. 
‘ She was always at the hills, or home for her health, or some¬ 
thing ; though some people said she kept close in the bungalow 
like a native lady, and never would show-’ 

‘ Good heavens I she is not a native, Jforman, I hope t Don’t 
say that, please.’ 

‘ One of your usual hasty proceedings, my dear; but it would 
be some fun to have a Begum in the house.’ 

‘ I don’t think it is likely; but I don’t know. He was always 
wishing for her. We made rather a joke of it, I fear. I have 
heard him, when he was giving his orders—and he is a very smart 

soldier, dear old fellow, though perhaps you think him a- I 

have heard him say between his teeth, “ If Elizabeth were but 
here,” when most men were only too thankful their wives were 
out of the way.’ 

‘ I like that,’ said Mrs. Bellendean, with a sigh. ‘ I like it 
very much. Women would be a great deal happier if their hus¬ 
bands would always treat them so.’ 

‘ What! take them out to face the enemy V her husband said. 
But he knew very well what she meant; and though he was a 
very well-bred man, and showed no sign of it, he resented both 
her little speech and her smaller sigh. 



CHAPTEE IV 

It was not very far from the terrace at Bellendean to Peter 
Matheson’s cottage in the village, which was a cottage with a but 
and a ben—that is, an outer and an inner, two rooms downstairs, 
into one of which the door opened, and two others above. There 
was nothing in front but the village street, from which you could 
tap at the window of the kitchen in which the family lived; but 
behind there was a little garden, with some large lilac and rose 
bushes, and an ash-trco with a small plot of grass round its patri¬ 
archal feet. Joyce had come back tired from the dusty walk 
with the children just as her granny, as she called the old woman 
who had been her guardian all her life, had taken off the large 
Paisley shawl and the close black satin bonnet, which were her 
state costume out of doors. Mrs. Matheson—called Janet in the 
village, a freedom which Joyce resented—had folded up carefully 
her ‘ grand shawl ’ and laid her bonnet upon it, to be put away 
presently, and had eeated hemelf in the high-backed wooden chair 
to rest. The kettle was beginning to boil on a fire kept as low as 
possible in compliment to the hot Juno day. Though she had 
shared in the refreshment under the tent, Janet was not contented 
to accept that in place of the much-prized cordial of her own 
brewing. ‘Na, na; what ye get out o’ an urn may be gran’ 
drinking,’ she said, ‘ but it’s never like my tea.’ She was waiting 
till the kettle should boil to ‘mask the tea,’ which even Joyce did 
not do altogether to her liking. When the door opened and the 
girl came in, Janet was sitting, musing as she waited, near the 
fire, according to cottage custom. She was old, a7id it was not 
too warm for her, and she was tired and enjoying what it requires 
the long habit of toil to enjoy thoropghly, the entire quiescence 
of physical rest. To sit there, doing, nothing, was sweet at her 
age. In former times she could remember being impatient for 
the boiling of the kettle. In these days she would have whipped 
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up her bonnet and shawl and ran upstairs with them, thinking it 
an idle thing to leave them there even for a moment; and she 
would have set out the cups while she waited. But now she was 
not impatient. There was no hurry, and rest was sweet. She 
looked up when her child came in—who was her child certainly, 
though not her daughter—with a pride and admiration of her 
looks, and her dress, and everything about her, that never failed. 
Joyce wore a dark dress, which she had made herself, after the 
model of a dress of Greta’s. Her little collars and cuffs were like 
those the young ladies wore, without the slightest ornament. It 
vexed Janet a little that she would not wear a locket, as all the 
girls did, in the village, and as the young ladies also did. ’ It was 
as if they took her siller from her, or hoarded it up, or grudged her 
any bonnie thing she would wear. ‘Eh! if it was me,’ Janet 
said, ‘ she would be just as fine as the best. There’s naething I 
would not ware upon her—a gold chain on her neck, and a gold 
watch at her side, and a ring upon her finger; but she will not be 
guided by me. And to see her looking like a young queen, and 
no a thing to show for it but just her ain bonnie looks; eh! I 
hope it’ll not bo remembered against us if we’re awfu’ proud; for 
Peter is just as bad as me.’ But all this was said in the absence 
of Joyce, and to her face the old mother gave utterance to little 
pliascs of detraction, as it is the part of a mother to do. 

‘ You’re very soon back; you’re back maist as soon as me. I 
am just waiting for the water to come a-boil, and then I’ll mask 
the tea. You will be better, after a’ yon botheration, and the 
trouble you’ve been giving yoursel’, of a good cup of tea.’ 

‘I had some in the tent, gi'aimy,’ said Joyce, sitting down 
wearily near the door. 

‘Oh ay! in the tent. If yon’s what pleases the leddies it 
doesna please me. What’s the matter with ye? You’ve just 
weariet yoursel’ with thae weans and their pieces, till ye canna 
tell whether you’re on your head or your heels. Na, na; sit still 
and rest I’ve had naething to tire me. I’ll get out the cups 
mysel’, and we’ll keep the teapot warm at the side of the fire-for 
Peter. He likes it a’ the better the mair it tastes o’ the pot.’ 

‘ What did you think of it all, granny ? Who did you like 
best ? Did you like the tableau, with the Queen and the ladies ? 
Wasn’t it like a picture ? I wonder if the real Queen Margaret 
was as handsome as ours, and all her maidens as sweet.’ 

‘Your head is just trirnijd with them, J’yee; and yon would be 
your doing, too ? Putting up Mrs. Bellcndean upon a throne, as 
it she was the duchess. I thought that bid to be one o’ your 
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fancies; and they just do what ye tell them, it seems to me, young 
and auld, and the leddy hersel’. Your head would be just turned, 
if it wercna for me, that never spoilt ye. Sit to the table like a 
reasonable creature, and take your tea.’ 

‘I don’t want any tea, granny. I am only tired. There waa 
a gentleman there-’ 

‘ And what’s that to you, if there were a hundred gentlemen 1 ’ 
said her guardian quickly. ‘Na, na; there’s to be nae talk 
about gentlemen between you and me.’ 

‘ It was an old gentleman, granny,’ said Joyce, with a smile 
curving slightly the grave lines of her mouth. * 

‘The auld anes are often waur than the young anes,^the old 
woman said. 

‘Oh, granny!’ cried Joyce, ‘what is that to me, if they are 
old or young? This one asked me—granny,, listen I listen I for 
my heart is beating hard, and I must get some one to listen to 
mehe asked me, where I had got my name,—who had given 
me my name ? witli a look—oh, if I could let you see his look!. 
Not as some do, just staring, which means nothing but foUy— 
but a look that m^e his eyes open wide, and the colour go out of 
his face.’ 

‘It was just very impident of any man to look at you like 
that.’ 

‘No, it was not impudent. He was an old man with a sweet 
face, .as if he was somebody’s father—some girl’s father that is my 
age. And he asked me, “ Young lady ” (he did not know who I 
was)—“ young lady, where did you get your name ? ” ’ 

The terms of this address moved Janet much more than the 
meaning. ‘ Well, I’ll not say that I’m surprised : for if ever there 
was a young lass that looked like a lady, no to flatter ye—for 
flattery’s no my way-’ 

‘ Granny, granny, you don’t see what I mean. It was not me 
that he was thinking of. He was wondering to hear me called 
Joyce; and he knew somebody—he knew—some one that was 
like me—that had the same name.’ 

Old Janet paused in the act of pouring out the tea. ‘I mind 
now,’ she said. ‘ There was somebody asking me where ye got it, 
—if it was a name in the family; but I took no thought. Bless 
me! can ye no be contented with them that have done their best 
for you all your life ? ’ 

‘I ^m very well contented,’ said Joyce; but the involuntary 
movement of her mouth contradicted her words. She added, after 
a little pause, ‘ No one is so well off as I am. I have the kind of 
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work I like, and my big girls that learn so well, and you, granny 
dear, that are always so kind.’ 

‘Kind!’ said the old woman, with quick ofifence; ‘if you 
think I’m wanting to be thought kind-’ 

‘But I should like,’ siiid Joyce, who in the meantime had been 
murmuring something to herself about the ‘ Happy Warrior,’ and 
had not given much attention to this disclaimer—‘oh, I should 

like to hear who I am,—to hear something about Acr, to know-’ 

She paused, as if words were insufficient to express her thoughts, 
with a thrill of meaning more intense than anything she could say, 
quivering in her lips'. 

‘ Oh ay,’ said Janet, ‘ I ken what you mean; to hoar that you 
were bo’m a grand lady, though you’ve been bred up a cottage 
lass; that you’re Lcddy Joyce or maybe Princess—how can I tcU? 
—instead of just what you are, Joyce Matheson, that has made 
herself very weel respectit, and a’ her aiii doing—^whioh is a fai' 
greater credit than to be born a queen.’ 

. ‘Granny, you-whip me, but it’s with roses—no, not roses, for 
there arc thorns to them, but lily flowers. Oh no, not Lady Joyce, 
nor anything of the kind,’ she went on, with a tell-tale blush 
suddenly"dyeing her j>ale face. ‘ I might have thought that when 
I was young—but not now. It is oihly a kind of yearning to know 
—to know—I cannot tell what I want to know—about my 
mother,’ she ailded in a lower tone. 

‘ Bairn,’ said Janet, ‘ let that be—let it be. Poor young thing, 
she’s luicn long long in her Maker’s hands, and a’ forgotten and 
forgiven.’ 

‘ If there was anything to forget and forgive; you take that 
for granted, granny I ’ cried the girl, with a sudden flush of 
indignation. 

‘ Onything to forgive ? There’s aye plenty to forgive even to 
the liest; but oh, J’yee, my poor lassie, take my advice and let it 
be. Many strange things hapjicn in this world : but a poor thing, 
that wanders into a strange place her lane with no a living 
creature to care if she lives or dies—oh, J’yee, my bonnie bairn, 
let it be! ’ 

Joyce had risen, as if the remark was intolerable, and stood at 
the window looking out blankly. It was a discussion which had 
tjiken place often before, and always with the same result. Old 
Mrs. Matheson took, as was natural, the matter-of-fact view of 
the question, and felt a certainty that shame as weU as sorrow 
must be involved in the secret of Joyce’s birth, and that to inquire 
into it was very imdesirable. But, as was equally natural, Joyce, 
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since she had been old enough to understand, had built a hundred 
castles in the air on the subject of her birth, and occupied many 
an hour with dreams of perhaps a father who should come and 
seek her, perhaps a mother’s mother, like an old queen—people 
who would be noble in look and thought—perhaps, who could tell, 
in birth too 1 The Lady Joyce, with which old Janet taunted 
her, had not been altogether a fiction. Who could say ? Mysteries 
were more common among the great than among the small, the 
girl said to herself. And how many romances are there in which 
such a story appears 1 There was the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ the one 
poem beside Burns and Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ which was to be found in 
the cottage, and which she had known by heart almost before she 
could speak. Was not the shepherd Patie a gentleman all the 
time and Peggy a lady 1 and both of them in their first estate full 
of poetry, and distinguished among their seeming peers, as Joyce 
was well aware she had always been 1 

By some strange grace of nature Joyce had escaped the self- 
conceit which is so common to the self-taught, so usual, must we 
say it, in Scotland 1 Her consciousness of being able to do a great 
many things as other people coidd not do them, got vent in a little 
innocent astonishment at the other people, who either were dull 
beyond what is permitted, or' would not ‘ give their thoughts ’ to 
the proper subjects. She grew impatient by times with their de¬ 
termined stupidity, but thought it their fault, and not any special 
gift of hers that made the difference. It was for this reason that 
she had very sedately accepted the addresses of Mr. Andrew Halli- 
day, who was schoolmsister in the next parish. He was a young 
man who was full of intellectual ambitions. He could talk of 
books, and quote poetry as long and as much as any one could 
desire. Joyce had been moved by enthusiasm on their first 
acquaintance. She had felt herself altogether lifted out of the 
’ vulgarities of common life, when he talked about Shakespeare and 
Shelley, and Scott and Burhs—and with a little smOing commend¬ 
ation, as from a superior altitude, even of the ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ 
It sobered her a little to find that, like the other ‘ lads ’ in the 
village, he was intent upon a ‘ lass,’ and that she was the object 
of his choice. But she gave in to it with dignity, feeling that he 
was indeed the only person with whom she could mate; and looked 
forward to the career of the schoolmistress, the schoolmaster’s wife, 
with an adaptation to hereelf of the now so well-worn lines of the 
‘ Hap^ Warrior,’ which Joyce was not aware anybody had ever 
appropriated before. Yes; she would work out her life upon the 
plan which had pleased her childish thought. For it been 
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her ambition since ever she began to be able to do and learn so 
many things which the girls around her would not in their invin¬ 
cible ignorance be persuaded to attempt to do—to coax, or drag, 
or force them into better things. Who but a teacher who would 
never let them rest, who would give them no peace till they under¬ 
stood, could do that 1 And she was resolved to do it, with a 
hope that Providence might throw in the possibility of something 
heroical—the saving of somebody’s life, the redemption of some 
one who was going wrong—to make up. This was all laid out 
before her, the career which was to be hers. 

But nevertheless (though she had abandoned all.that folly about 
the Lady Joyce), when her mind was free, and nothing before her 
that compelled her attention, the romance of her unknown origin 
would come in, with a hundred vague attractions; and Colonel 
Haywiird’s question was more than enough to call everything back. 

‘ Young lady, where did you get your name V and then his look ! 
She had caught that look again, constantly coming back to her. 
Joyce was well enough aware what looks of admiration are like. 
She had met them of every kind—the innocent, the modest, the 
bold—but this was not one of them; not even the fatherly kind, 
of which she had been conscious too. This look was very different: 
it was the look of a man so startled, so absorbed, that he could 
think of nothing else; and then he had said, ‘ I once knew—some 
one’—Joyce stood and listened, yet di^ not listen to what old 
Janet went on saying behind. The old woman was launched on 
a subject which filled her with eloquence. She was jealous of the 
poor little mother who had died—jealous at least of the idea that 
somebody miglit arrive some fine morning who would turn out to 
have a better claim than herself upon her nursling. In her heart 
Janet had always been certain that this was what would happen 
some day. She had spoken of it freely when the child was young, _ 
bidding Peter, her husband, to ‘hand a loose grip.’ ‘We mamma 
think too much of her,’ she had said; ‘ for just when we’re bound 
up in her, and caima do without her, her aiu kith and kin will 
come and carry her away.’ She had gone on saying this until the 
slumbering light in Joyce’s eyes had leaped out, and her quick 
intelligence had seized upon the expectation; after which Janet 
had changed her tone. She went on now in a very different strain, 
while Joyce stood at the window turning her back. ‘ If I were in 
your place,’ she was saying, ‘ I wouldna hear a word—no a word 
—^that would maybe make me think shame o’ my mother. Oh, I 
wouldna listen—no, if it was the Queen herseT 1’ " Joyce made 
ao reply to these exhortations, but her heart burned. Her imagi- 
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nation rejected the idea with a fervour of suppressed indignation 
and resentment, which it needed all her gratitude and affection to 
keep in check. She stood and looked out, her foot tapping im¬ 
patiently on the floor, her hand on the window. It was hard, 
very hard, to keep silent, thougli it was her duty so to do. 

‘Granny,’ she said at last, ‘say no more, please. For one 
thing, I cannot bear it—and for another, here is Miss Greta, and 
I think she is coming to our door.’ 

‘ Miss Greta ! They might have kept her to her ain right 
name, which is a hantle bonnier than ony of your outlandish 
names; but she’s very free to come and very welcome, and grand 
company for you—I’m ay^ glad to see her coming here»i is that 
her at the door 1 Come in, come in, my bonnie leddy. Joyce was 
just telling me—and we’re just awfu’ fain to see you, both her 
and me.’ «, 

‘ Oh, thank you, Mrs. Matheson. Joyce ! you are to come 
up to the house to-night,’ ^id the young lady, coming in, in the 
gaiety of her pretty summei dress, like a sunbeam. ‘ Aunt Mar¬ 
garet has sent me to tell you: and I’ve run half the way, but I 
could not catch you up ; you are to come to-night.’ 

Once more Joyce became crimson with expectation and excite¬ 
ment. Her eyes seemed to send out eager questions, and her lips 
to repeat the answer before the question was made. ‘ What is 

it 1 ’ she asked. ‘ Has the gentleman-’ and then stopped short, 

devouring the young visitor with eager eyes. 

‘We want to have tableaux,’ cried the girl; ‘it was you your¬ 
self that put it into our heads: and you must come and help us— 
we could do nothing without you. Joyce, we want to do Queen 
Margaret—the same scene we had on the lawn for one. Captain 
Bellendean said it was beautiful; and then—something else. You 
are the one that knows all about Queen Margaret, Joyce.’ 

While Greta made her little speech, with a wondering sense 
after a word or two that she had stumbled into the midst of some 
dramatic scene which she did not understand, the face of Joyce 
was like a changing sky, save that the changes upon it were of 
swifter operation than those which alter the face of the heavens. 
It was full of a brilliant glow and flush of expectation at first: 
then the clouds suddenly swept over it, extinguishing all the 
higher lights: and then the shadows in their turn wavered and 
broke, and a chiU clearness of self-repression came in their place, 
a calm jvhich was like the usual calm ot the countenance in repose, 
but intensified by the fact that this repose was not that of nature 
but of a violent effort, and had in it the gleam of self-scorn which 
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answered in a certain vivid paleness to the effect of the light. A 
few instants were enough to work out all this drama, which was 
the truest reflection of Joyce’s mind. For one wild moment of 
hope, she had thought with a kind of certainty that her patroness, 
‘the lady,’ the source of so many pleasures in Joyce’s life, was 
sending for her to tell her that her anticipations were realised, 
that her birth and kindred were discovered, and that she was to 
he told who she was. So swift are the operations ot the mind 
that in her instantaneous conception of this, Joyce had time to 
make sure that therp was no shame but only happiness in the 
revelation about to be made, or Mrs. Belleiidean, always "kind, 
would not have sent for her in this marked way. The thought 
sent the blood dancing through her veins, and though, perhaps, 
she did not picture herself as Lady Joyce, her mind yet rushed 
towards unknown glories in which insignificance at least had no 
place. And then there came a sense of absolute and sickening 
disappointment, such as seems to check the very fountains of life 
—disappointment so overwhelming that she felt herself stand up 
merely like a piece of mechanism by no strength or will of her 
own—a state of mental collapse from which she awoke to such 
.scorn of herself for her former incoherent hopes as brought the 
blood to her cheeks again. 

It takes longer time to describe these varying moods than it 
did to go through them, one sensation sweeping through her mind 
after the other. She had come to herself again after mounting to 
those heights and descending to those depths, w’hen she re])licd, 
rather coldly, vaguely, to (Ireta’s petition, ‘ If I can get away—if 
I can bo spared from houie.’ 

‘ Spared from home ! oh ay, she can be spared. Miss Greta, 
wed spared. She is aye so busy and taken up with thae bairns 
that a little pleasure will just do her a great deal of good.’ 

‘ Pleasure ! ’ said Joyce, echoing the word. ‘ I will come if 
the lady wants me; but there is a good deal to do—things to 
prepare. And then—and then-’ She paused with a con¬ 

scious eflbrt, making the most of her hindrances—‘ I am expecting 
a friend td-night’ 

‘ A friend l^that will be Andrew Holliday,’ said the old woman, 
again interjiosing anxiously; ‘you can see him ony day of the 
week; he’s no that far away nor sweared to come. Where are 
your manners, Joyce 1 to Ijccp Miss Greta standing, and hum and 
ha, as if ye werena aye ready to do what will pleasure the lady— 
aye ready, night or day.’ 

‘ If Joyce is tired, Mrs. Matheson^’ said Greta, ‘I will not have 
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her troubled. But are you really so tired, Joyce? We cannot do 
anything without you. And it was all my idea, for there is no 
party or anything: but I thought it would please—all of them. 
Only I could do nothing without you.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I am coming,’cried Joyce suddenly; ‘I was only 
what granny calls cankered and out of heart.’ 

‘Why should you be out of heart,’ said the other girl, ‘when 
everything went so well and everybody was so pleased ? It is 
perhaps because you will miss Mr. Halliday ? But then he can 
come up for you, and it’s moonlight, and that will be better than 
sitting ill the house. Don’t yon think so, Jdyce ?’ 

‘ The moonlight is fine coming down the avenue,’ Jftyce said 
vaguely. And then she asked, ‘ Will the old Colonel—the old 
gentleman—will he be there ? ’ 

‘Oh, did you take a fancy to him, Joyce? So have I. Yes, 
he will be there—they will all be there. We are to have it in 
the great drawing-room—and leave to rummage in all the presses 
in the red room, you know, where the old Lady’s dresses are kept, 
.d to take what we like.’ 

'Th.at woidd be fine,’ said Joyce, ‘if it was for last century; 
hut if Queen Margaret is what you are wanting, that’s far, far 
hack, and the old Lady’s dresses will do little good. There will 
ix nothing half .so old as Queen Margaret-’ 

‘ Oh,’ cried Greta, her countenance falling, ‘I never thought of 
'■at.’ 

.Toyce hesitated a moment, and the light returned to her eyes. 

‘ i will go up with you to the house now, if granny can spare me, 
arid I will speak to Merritt, and we will think, she and I; and 
when you come out from your dii ler wo will have settled some¬ 
thing. Oh, never fear but we will lind something. It is ju.st ' 
w'hat I like,’ said Joyce, restored to full energy—‘to make out 
what’s impossible. 'That’s real pleasure ! ’ she cried, with sparkling 
eyes. 

‘ Did ever ony mortal see the like,’ said Janet to herself as she 
stood at the door watching the two girls go down the village street. 

‘ What’s impossible! that’s just what she likes, that wonderful 
bairn. And if onyboily was to ask which was the leddy, it’s our 
Joyce and not Miss Greta that ilka ane would say. But, eh me ! 
though I am so fain to get her a bit pleasure, what’s to come o’ a’ 
that if she is just to settle doon and marry Andrew Halliday? 
'That’s jvhat is impossible, and nae pleasure in it so far as I can 
see! ’ 
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The tableaux had taken place to everybody’s satisfaction. There 
liad been much applause, and Joyce had been called for to receive 
the thanks of tlie audience; but all muffled up in a dark cloak" in 
which she had figured as one of Queen Margaret’s travelling 
retinue, she had not revealed anything to the anuised look of the 
gentlemen and ladies who were spectators, except a dark and in¬ 
distinct outline against the light. When the others, throwing off 
the veils and cloaks in which she had enveloped them, joined their 
friends in the drawing-room, which was to Joyce the emblem of 
everything that was most splendid and beautiful in the world, she 
stole away, getting her hat from Merritt’s room. Mcnitt would 
gladly have detained her for a gossip afterwards; but Joyce, 
though she told herself with an angry humility, which was more 
stinging than pride, that it was Merritt who wiis her equal and 
not Greta, w^ould not stay. She went out into the silence of the 
night, hearing the voices of the company, with a keen desire to 
know what they were saying, and to share in the enjoyment which 
imagination represented to her as so much more delightful than 
any kind of social intercourse she had ever known. Joyce felt this 
with a sharp and keen sensation which she said to herself was not 
envy. Oh no, no! for envy is unkind, whereas she desired no 
liarm, but only good and every pleasantness to the delightsome 
company where there were so many whom she was fond of; but 
only a forlorn consciousness of her own position as one who could 
not get access there, yet was at home nowhere else. No; all that 
youthful folly about Lady Joyce was nonsense, she knew. She 
would never be Lady Joyce, never find a place in the Queen’s 
Court, or among the ijeople who are grand and great, and the 
flower of the land; but yet there was her place, and nowhere else 
was she at home. 

She did not venture to say this to herself, yet the thought was 
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iu her mind as she stepped out with a sigh down the terrace steps, 
leaving the lights blazing, and the voices, so refined, as she thought, 
and delightful, rising in a soft tumult l^hind. She was tempted 
to steal along the terrace to an open window, to hear what they 
were saying, to peep in for a moment out of the gloom. But 
Joyce would not, could not do this thing. The teihptation wounded 
her pride even while it moved her. What 1 she, Joyce, go and 
peep and listen, like a waiting-maid in a play ! No, no; though 
they were so sweet, though they drew her as if with a magnet— 
no, no. She tunied round resolutely away from this snare. On 
the other side the housekeeper’s room was shining too, and there 
was quite a fine company there—the ladies’-maids so %ne, and 
gentlemen in evening clothes, quite equal to anything that was to 
be .seen in the drawing-room. Joyce flung her he^ high—not 
there at least! though with a keen pang of self-humiliation she 
felt that there everybody would think was her appropriate place. 
But the fine ladies’-maids were too fine for her. There was some¬ 
thing in that. It enabled her to feel a consolatory thrill of dis¬ 
dainful pride. 

When she had gone on a little, and reached the beginning of 
the avenue, a shadow shaped itself ofit of the darkness of the 
night, and a shawd, unnecessary and undesired, was quickly put 
upon her shoulders. ‘ I was told to bring you this—and I’ve been 
waiting half an hour. Oh, keep it on, the night is chilly—to 
iJease me, Joyce.’ 

‘ Why shoidd you make me do what I don’t wish, to please 
you ? ’ 

‘Well, if it is what you don’t wish; but consider that your 
health is of great consequence, and if you were to catch cold—or 
any unpleasant thing-’ 

‘There could not be a better time,’ said Joyce, ‘at the be¬ 
ginning of the holidays.’ 

‘ Has something gone wrong with you to-night 1—you are not 
as sweet as your ordinary—oh yes—sweet always, sweet ever to 
m& But something has come over you. • You are so merry about 
them sometimes. You make me laugh, though I am not sure that 
it is right to laugh at the aristocracy—they have their difficulties, 
as we have ours.’ 

‘ I wonder at you ! Wherein are they different 1 —the same 
flesh and blood, I hope—no better education, often not so good. 
What then 1 Who was it they referred to for everything to-night 1 
—to know all about the story and the history: the history of 
their own country, and we in sight of the very scene ! Who did 
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they coino to ask froiu as if I were an oracle t and you say that 
knowledge is power-’ 

‘Yes, in a way, assuredly it is. There is a moral superiority; 
there is a sense of true nobility-’ 

‘ Oh, stop, stop! In spite of all, if I had stayed there,’ cried 
Joyce, with an indignant sweeping motion of her arm towards the 
lighted windows, which now shone like faint stars in the distance, 
‘ should I have been like them 1 They would have talked and 
been kind; they would have asked me questions. What would 
you like, Joyce?—a cup of tea? Have you seen these pictures, 
Joyce ? What can we show her to amuse her ? And a gentleman 
would have come forward and said something, looking as if he 
were afraid I would curtsey when I si)oke to him, like one of the 
children! and there, would be little looks at me as if it were 
wonderful I could behave myself. And the lady herself, who is 
all goodness—^yes, she is all goodness ! —woidd give me a glance 
after a while, or perhaps a whisper. Now, Joyce, run away. Why 
—why should it be—so little difference, and yet so much ? To 
feel nothing but scorn at the thought they are our betters, and 
yet never to feel at ease with them ! ’ Her foot gave an impatient 
mortified stamp on the ground, and her eyes, unseen, overflowed 
with hot and angry tears. 

‘These arc questions which are sometimes painful—but not 
necessarily so,’ said the young schoolmaster. ‘ Take hold of my 
arm going down the avenue. Oh do ! It is dark, and you might 
stumble, and the moon gives little light under the trees. And 
then, don’t you think I have a right to a little, just a little, kind¬ 
ness, more than everybody else ? Well, then,’ he went on in a 
satisfied" tone, as Joyce, moved by this argument, conceded the 
arm, though with some reluctance. ‘ I will tell you all about it. 
It would be painful if it were not looked at from a high point of 
view. It is mortifying when there is no difference—when you are 
just as well instructed, perhaps better, and acquainted with' all the 

rules of politeness, and even etiquette, and all the rest of it ’_ 

Joyce moved uneasily, inipatiently, on his arm, and he had to hold 
her fast to retain it—‘ to feel that there is a difference 1 ’ he went on 
hastily; ‘ and founded upon nothing reasonable, upon fio solid 
ground. For to call them our betters is folly. Wherein are they 

our betters ? not in acquaintance with everything that is best_ 

with literature, with science, with what Tennyson calls the long 
results of time.’ “ 

‘ If you think you are explaining, you are making a mistake,’ 
said Joyce,—‘ you are only repeating what I said.’ 
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Tlie young Bchoolmaster laughed, but with confusion and a little 
resentment. ‘I am coming to the explanation,’ he said. ‘For 
one thing, it’s against our dignity, yours and mine, that are just as 
good as they are, to take offence. It’s a pitiful thing to take 
offence.’ 

He said ‘ peetiful,’ and now and then made other betrayals in 
accent of his northern origin; but that was nothing, for some of 
the gentlemen did the same. This thought flew through Joyce’s 
mind with the rapidity of light, followed, like its attendant 
shadow, by another, a painful, hateful consciousness of tliis involun¬ 
tary proof of the differences which they Were discussing. The 
gentlemen ! Why or how this distinction, which she heijpelf made 
without knowing? In the darkness, unsuspected of her com¬ 
panion, who was going on quite easily, she blushed to- her hair, to 
her heels, with a glow all over her. 

‘ But we must reflect,’ he said, ‘ that in this world there must, 
always be a certain sacrifice to appearances. And it’s more lovely 
and of good report to keep up different grades. Abstract justice 
is one thing, but fair-seeming also has to be considered. An 
aristocracy is a graceful thing. People like us, that consider these 
.matters, may-well consent to keep it up for the btiauty of it. We 
cultivate flowers for the same end. It would be more profitable 
to fill all the garden beds with cabbages or goosebemes. We 
yield that for beauty, and we yield the other too. And then you 
and I, Joyce,’ he said, pressing her arm, ‘ we have the advantage 
or the disadvantage, whichever you like to call it, of belonging to 
an exceptional class.’ 

Here again a murmur made itself hoard in Joyce’s mind. Did 
het For herself she made no question. She put him in her 
mind beside Captain Bellendean,—the Captain, as everybody 
called him—and her brain grew confused. But Halliday continued, 
■with an equable sense of giving instruction, which confused her more 
and more. . 

‘ We are, so to speak, everybody’s equal,’ he said. ‘ We are 
probably superior to most of these peo])le, but we are not going to 
compete with them in their way. There is no doubt that we are 
superior to the other classes, who cannot, in any manner, hold their 
own with us, except just by sheer force of money, or something of 
that measurable kind. We have therefore a rank—a rank, Joyce, 
that is by itself, Jhat is becoming more and more acknowledged 
every ^ay.’ 

He pressed her arm as he spoke, and she, wildly roving ’in her 
mind tluough every kind of bye-way of thought, did not like it. 
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but made no sign, restraining herself, answering nothing, which was 
not Joyce’s way. She was thus caught and attached to reality, 
while her mind went wandering through space, in no way agreeing 
in the supposed triumphant argument of his—sometimes flashing a 
contradiction upon him which ho could not see; chafing at the 
restraint; eager to throw him off, yet not doing so j held fast by 
circumstances and her fate. 

‘ When you and I set up together, Joyce,’ he said, clasping her 
arm closer, ‘ which I hope will be soon, for I’m weary waiting— 
when you and I have our home together, we’ll have a home where 
any one may be proUd to come to ; where every meal will be a 
feast, and nothing spoken of or thought of that is not high—above 
the ideas of the common. We’ll have nothing common there. 
We’ll talk of the grandest things. We’ll be better than princes or 
kings; and by and by, when the world’s a little wiser—as we’re 
making it wiser every day—when a great statesman comes to Mid- 
Lothian, or a great scholar or a poet, it’s you and me he’ll come 
to. We’ll not have grand rooms to put him in, but it’s with us 
he’ll find the minds to undersUnd him. Even now, if Tennyson 
were to be up yonder,’ he pointed back to the house —‘ would ho 
care for them, who could not quote a line he ever wrote, or us, who 
could say—what could we not say?—all his poems, I believe 
between you and me.’ 

At this Joyce lauglied aloud with a sudden burst of ridicule. 
‘ l)o you think be would care to hear his own poems ? I think he 
would ratlrer go up to the house, where nobody would be afraid of 
him.’ 

‘ Afraid of him ! why should we be afraid ? I hoj.ie our manners 
are good enough for-^as good as-’ 

‘ Oh, what do you mean about mannera 1 doesn’t that just prove 
what I say ?—we should be afraid of him. We could quote all his 
poems one after another. What would he care for that ? Miss 
Greta, that knows none of them, except perhaps the Queen of the 
May, would please him bettor. Why ? Oh, how can I tell you ? 
but I hmw il t She would know the people he knows; and, 

don’t you see, when you speak about manners, that alone shows- 

Oh yes, we are diS'erent, and that is the truth. We may know 
more—and we might know double again, and it would not make 
any difference. There is more in it than that.’ 

‘Yes, there is money in it, if that is what yau mean,’ said the 
schoolmaster scornfully. ^ , 

‘ That is not.what I mean; but it’s true—there is money in it— 
and beautifid rooms, and people that have lived in them all their 
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life, aud their fathers before them, and that are used to be the 
best wherever they go. We say we’re the best, but we’re not used 
to it. It is in our thoughts, but not in other people’s. Oh, there 
is a difference ! I feel I don’t belong to the cotters’ houses, but I 
am at ease in them; and in the farmers’ I feel—oh, a little 
queerish, as if I were smiling at their money and their notion that 
they were better than me—superior as you say. But in Bellendean 
I would be awkward and blush. I would say. Thank you, mem, or 
sir. Perhaps I could talk better than the rest if I were to 
tiy-’ 

‘ You could—you could.’ " 

‘ What would that matter 1 ’ cried this stern philosopher. ‘ 1 
would be just Joyce Matheson among them all. But here I’m not 
Joyce Matheson, I’m—anything. I’m Desdemona or even Kosalind. 
I’m Lady Joyce, as granny says. I’m no match for any but a 
jnince—oh, Andrew!—what I meant to say was that in my thoughts' 
I’m a gi'and lady, but in -Bellendean, nobody—nobody! a little 
schoolmistress, a little country girl.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ he said, recovering the hand she had 
drawn from his arm. ‘But if you love me, Joyce, I’m prince 
enough for anything,’ he said in a lower tone. 

This touch of feeling suddenly coming in silenced Joyce. She 
made no reply. Love liad been little talked of between them. They 
had thought more of Shakespeare and the poets generally, and of 
that culture which levels all distinctions, and makes of those who 
are engaged ‘ in tuition ’ the superiors of the world. There was 
always this strange question, too, so little explicable, of class 
distinctions, which contradicted all theories, and set culture aside 
fis if it meant nothing. They were both aristocrats by birth, hold¬ 
ing fondly to the doctrine of a superior race, but feeling also a 
wistful, nay, sometimes angry, wonder why their own special 
affinities fbr that race were not more justly recognised. 

‘After all, the class that we belong to is the greatest of all,’ 
said Halliday. ‘ The greatest men have come out of it. The peasant 
is a kind of king. He has nothing to do with money-making, and 
poor sordid trades. He digs his bread out of the soil. However 
we may get up and up, we have no reason to be ashamed of him. 

In the cottages yon are at your ease, you said-’ 

‘ But not because I belong to them,’ cried Joyce, with a flash 
of her eyes. ‘ If I did, I would not say so; it would be natural 
But I ^on’t: I belong to nobody: if I were a peasant, I would 
be a peasant and nothing more; but I am nobody, and I think 
and think—and sometimes I have silly dreams.’ 
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He tried again to take her hand. ‘Not silly, perhajjs,’ he 
said; ‘ the world is before us. I see nothing that we might not 
do—^you and me together, Joyce.’ 

You and me together! This was not what she was thinking 
of. The vague exaltation and vaguer hope which sometimes swept 
her up to heights unknown had nothing to do, it must be confessed, 
with Andrew Halliday. She drew herself apart from him, on the 
evident ground that they were emerging from the darkness of the 
avenue into the bright moonlight at the park gates. The village 
street opened beyond, with various groups about enjoying the 
freshness of the night. The women were out at their doors; a 
knot of men smoking their pipes and talking in their slow rustic 
way, stood together at a corner. Without a doubt, there were 
two or three pairs, not so bashful as Joyce, taking advantage of 
the moonlight. But it was in conformity with Halliday’s prin¬ 
ciples as well as her own to maintain the loftiest decorum. They 
walked down side by side, with quiet • gravity and propriety, talk¬ 
ing of what Mr. Halliday called ‘ the topics of the day ’; the suc¬ 
cess of all the festivities in honour of the Captain’s return, the 
Captain himself and his chai-aetcr, and other cognate subjects,— 
a kind of conversation which anybody might have listened to with 
edification. Indeed, even in the avenue, where it was dark, and 
Joyce’s arm was in that of her lover, the talk had not been any 
drivel of love-making, as the reader knows. But Joyce had not 
said a word to him of the excitement which lay deep at the bottom 
of her heart.. She had never said a word to Halliday of the com¬ 
motions which the thought of her possible origin awoke; and of 
Colonel Hayward and his strange questions and looks she had 
said nothing. All this was kept a secret from her lover; she 
kept it jealously, but she could scarcely have told why. 

Old Peter Matheson stood at his door, in the full light of the 
moon, which threw all the roughnesses upon his surface into shadow, 
as if he had been a mountain. He was a mountain in his way, or 
rather an angular tall old crag, his face seamed as with torrents. 
The moon subdued the high colour, the deep frosty-red and russet- 
brown of his weather-beaten countenance, and made his scanty circle 
of white locks like a silver crown. He was standing in the middle 
filling up the doorway, with a lordly indifference to his wife, who 
stood spying at the moonlight from under his arm. 

‘ You’ll be them,’ Janet had said, as the two slim figures sud¬ 
denly rose out of the white distance. 

‘ How can ye tell it’s them 1 Tt might be onybody,’ said Peter, 
in his deep voice. 
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‘Wha would it be but them? It’s no the Captain and some 
young lady—therefore,’ said Janet, ‘it’s botind to be our twa. 
There’s nae ithcr twa like them. And I would ken our Joyce at 
ten mile.’ 

Peter grumbled something about the impossibility of seeing 
anything except the hills or the sea at ten miles, and about the 
nonsensical character of her remarks generally. But with a 
swelling at his old heart which almost brought the water to his 
eyes (not hard to do), decided that she was right, and that Joyce 
could be distinguished as far as mortal vision would carry. The 
way she stepped, and the carriage of her—-like a lady! she was 
just like the Queen ! 

‘ Sac it’s you sifter a’. I was thinking nae ither pair would 
move along like twa steeples, nac nearer. Come away. It’s a 
bonnie night, but I’m wantin’ my supper. I canna fill my wame 
with the moonlicht, like you twa.’ 

‘ Is it late, grandfather ? I might have known it was late, as 
it’s so dark, or -would be but for the moon.’ 

‘ Na, na,’ said the old man, with a laugh as deep and bass as 
his voice; ‘ it wasna to be expected you should mind. We’re no 
lookin’ for impossibilities. But there is a fine smell of stovcd 
ta’aties. Your granny is a woman that loses no time.’ 

‘Now that they.are come,’ said Janet from within, ‘come in, 
come in to your supper. Dinna stand and chatter there.’ 

The supper was simple enough. There were oatcakes and 
cheese on the table, a large dish of stoved potatoes, steaming and 
savoury, and a jug of milk. The potatoes were a feast for a king; 
the steam of them rose like domestic incense to the dim roof. 
The table was set as far from the fire as possible, the door left 
open, the moonlight, silver to the threshold, stopped about a yard 
within, drawing a clear line of separation between its intense 
ethereal whiteness and the ruddy light of the little lamp. Joyce 
sat facing the moonlight, looking out across the homely table into 
that mystic world outside : conscious of the contrast between the 
little human group, so well defined and distinct, the smoky lamp¬ 
light on their faces, and the great universe beyond, all filled with 
spiritual light, with moving- shadows and subdued voices—mystic, 
mysterious. Now and then a step passed, the line of some flitting 
figure crossed the doorway, and sometimes a cheerful voice called 
‘ Good-night ’ at them in passing, while the talk went on within. 

‘W’eel, and did a’yon nonsense come fo pass, and were ye 
satisfied?’ Janet asked. 

‘ Yes, granny; pretty well. Everybody was pleased.’ 
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‘ Except yoursel’, ye exacting- thing! They wouldna do just a’ 
ye told them, that would be th^ cause.’ 

‘ J’yee is a lass that likes her ain gait. Ye manna gang into 
it wi’ your eyes blindfold, Andrew, my maiL’ 

‘Yes, they did what I told them, granny. But the Scots 
maidens could hardly be distinguished from the Saxon mmdens, 
which was a mistake; and we could not get anything like right 
costume, them was so little time. But they knew no better,’ 
said Joyce, with a slight inflection of contempt; ‘they were quite 
pleased.’ 

‘ And that is a very difiicult question,’ said the schoolmaster. 
‘ Do you think there would be much ditt'erenee at that early 
period r 

‘What!’ cried Joyce, lighting up, ‘between the Saxon ladies 
that were with the Athclings, that had been in a Court, and the 
wives of the wild Piets, or whatever they were—for history knows 
little of them—on the other side I’ 

‘And what were youl’ said Janet, while Peter burst into one 
of his long, derisive, admiring laughs, with a ‘Hearken to her!’ 
which brought the water to Ids eyes. 

‘ I was nobody. I was a tirewoman. I was not thinking of 
me. I was in the lady’s train in her journey, with a big cloak 
of the Captain’s,’ said Joyce, permitting herself to laugh. 

‘And wherefore no’ a Scots lady, to wait upon her in her king¬ 
dom,’ said Janet, half ofleuded. ‘You have aye an awfu’ troke 
with thae English, as if you liked them the l)est.’ 

‘ How can she do that when she never kent ane V said Peter, 
in his innocence. 

But Joyce made no reply. 
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CoLONUL Haywaku wfts in waiting on tho platform at Edinburgli 
when the morning express came in from the south. It was a 
lovely morning. Tho unconventional freshness, as of a day still 
in its childhood and doubting nothing, was in the air, even in the 
grimy precincts of the railway station, where all was black below, 
yet all fresh above, the sun shining, the air full of that keen 
sweetness which, even in a July morning, breathes in the air of 
the north. The platform was already full of people waiting for 
their friends; and when those friends arrived, and came pouring 
from all the carriage doors, with the noise combined of a crowd and 
a train, the Colonel was confused by the din and numbera. Though 
he had the habit of command, and could have made his authority 
felt in a moment had they been soldiers under him, ho was pushed 
out of his way by women and children and railway .porters, with¬ 
out power of asserting himself; and therefore it was not till most 
of the passengers had poured out of tho tniin, that he got to the 
particular object of his search—a small, very bright-eyed woman, 
who stood in the door of the carriage she had travelled in, looking 
out calmly upon the confused scene. She was not grimy, as most 
of the passengers were, or untidy with the night’s travelling, or 
hurried and flustered as everybody else was. She stood calmly 
looking down from the height of the doorway, quite patient and 
composed. She knew that the Colonel would come: she knew 
that he was not very good at pushing his way: therefore she 
possessed her soul in patience, making no fuss, showing no anxiety 
about her box, calm, commanding the situation. ‘ Ah, here you 
are,’ she said quietly, as he came up to her, stepping lightly down. 

‘ Have you been waiting long, my dear ?’ 

' ‘ Oh^no; it didn’t matter. I knew you would come. I have 
one box, and I know exactly where it is. Don’t let us hurry. I 
don’t suppose there is any hurry.’ 
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‘ ifo—perhaps not,—but something very serious, very serious, 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘ I suppose so, or you would not have sent for me. Wait till 
we get out of the noise. I could not hear you, so what would be 
the use ? We are going to a hotel, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ We are going to Bellendean, where I am staying. Don’t be 
surprised.’ 

‘ But I am surprised, Henry. To the great house you wrote 
to me about 1 full of ladies 1 You forgot——’ 

‘ I—forget ? No; I forget nothing—all you have done for me, 
your kindness, your patience.’ 

The little lady took liim by the arm, with a look of alarm in 
her face. She had already sighted her box, and in the course of 
her dialogue with her husband, had managed telegraphically to 
secure a porter and a cab. Evidently she was of the order of 
women who take care of others, and do not expect to be taken 
care of. She led him towards the cab, as if a little afraid of his 
sanity. ‘ Where is he to drive tol tell him,’ she said, keeping a 
close hold to the Colonel’s arm. She held him fast still, when they 
were seated together, until they had got clear of the tumult of the 
railway station. ‘ Now,’ she said, ‘ tell mo. It must bo some¬ 
thing very much out of the ordinary when you talk of my kindness, 
Henry. My kindness ! ’ In this Mrs. Hayward resembled old 
Janet Matheson. It was an offence to her to be praised in that 
way. 

‘ My dear,’, he said, ‘ I. am more perplexed than I can tell you. 
You will say I have often been perplexed before, when you saw 
little cause for it; and this is why I sent for you so suddenly; for 
if anybody can bring light out of darkness, it is you.’ 

‘ What is it 1 I am very willing to be sent for, Henry; the 
only difliculty is going to this house, when you know my princijde, 
and how long I have kept out of all invitations and acquaint¬ 
ances.’ 

‘ You that would shine anywhere ! ’ said the Colonel, with the 
water in his eyes, ‘ and all for my sake.’ 

She looked at him again for a moment with a sort of consterna¬ 
tion. ‘ There you are making a mistake, my dear—for my own. 
Because I did not choose that there should ever be a remark.’ 

He put his hand upon her arm with a heavy pressura ‘ Eliza¬ 
beth, I am dreadfully perplexed ; but I think, if 1 am not wrong, 
that I have come upon the settlement of all that question ; of 
everything—of what has hung over us. I think, my dear, that 
all is right—that all has been right from the very beginning.’ 
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He stopped a little, and then added, drawing a long breath, ‘ I 
never had any doubt of it rayself.’ 

A gleam, half of anger, half of fun, darted up into her bright 
eyes, and flashed like an arrow of light at him, which the good 
man did not even see, and which ended, on her part, with a quick 
laugh, in which there was a little amusement, a little excitement, 
though not very much expectation. ‘ You never had any doubt! ’ 
she said. Then she added, with a half sigh of impatience—‘ Tell 
me all about your now discovery, and we’ll pull it to pieces and 
sec if there’s anything in it. Have we a long drive before us ? 
Is there time to get it all out ?’ * 

‘Plenty of time ; and, oh, the comfort to know that^ou are 
here, and to be able to tell you ! I will do what you like best, 
Elizabeth. I will tell yon all the facts, and then you can judge 
for yourself. I came to Bellendean, you know, nearly a week ago. 
There has been all sorts of things going on. Great dinners, and 
all the fine people of the county—and then the tenantry. It is 
a—a tidy estate—a number of tenants—not small fanns like what 
we are used to, but men, you know, whom really I should have 
taken for countiy gentlemen—men paying big rents, and able to 
make speeches—and—and that sort of thing.’ 

Mrs. Hayward kept her eyes upon her husband’s face. She was 
used, it was evident, to long explanations, and expected them, and 
had learned that patience which comes of necessity. He knew 
this fact, that she always heard him out, and never interrupted 
him, as other people dirl. But what he did not know, was that a 
thrill of natural imi)atience, never altogether overcome, was in the 
veins of the little woman who sat by him, keeping him to the 
l)oint with her eyes, never interrupting him in any other way. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, when he paused to take breath : but that was all. 

‘ Yes; and then, last of all, there was a supper to the 
labourers and cottagers. Well, no, not exactly last of all, for the 
last was the children’s entertainment—the school-feast we should 
have called it, but they don’t say school-feast here—a sort of 
gathering in the aftenioon, you know, with a band and games, 
and tea in a great tent, and—you know 1 ’ 

‘Yes, I know what a school-feast is.’ 

‘ Wen 1 ’—he drew a long breath now, and settled himself down 
in a manner which betokened, as his wife by long experience knew, 
that he was about coming to the point ; but she could scarcely 
believe* it after so short a preambfe. ‘ The first thing that 
happened was at the labourers’ supper : we were all walking about, 
and I for my part said a word now and then, while they were 
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cheering Norman Bellendean—that he was a good fellow, you 
know, and all that—the sort of thing one would say at an affair 
of the kind, when you do think well of the fellow, you know, and 
get into the swim-’ 

‘ Yes ? ’ said Mrs. Hayward again. 

‘ Well then. I iiad the very words in my niouth, when at the 
end of one of the tables, between an old man and an old woman, 
evidently cottagers, I saw—I declare to you, Elizabeth, my heart 
leapt into my mouth—I was choked, I could not say another 
syllable. I saw her as clear as I see you.’ 

‘ Whom did you See, Henry ? ’ 

‘ Joyce! ’ He got out the word with difiBculty, and, taking out 
his handkercliief, fanned himself, puflSng forth a hot breath of 
excitement. His bronzed face took a coppery tone in the heat 
of his reawakened feelings ; and this time Mrs. Hayward did not 
retain her usual calm. She repeated the cry, ‘ Joyce ! ’ with a 
tone of mingled astonishment and dismay—‘Joyce!—then why 
in the name of heaven did you bring me here ? ’ 

‘ Stop a minute, stop a minute, Elizabeth : you have not heard 
all; and how is it possible you could understand ? I have 
described 'her, to you often. It was as if I saw her, exactly as 
I had seen her last—the s.ime looks, the same age.’ 

‘ You must be dreaming,’ cried his wife, almost with anger. 

‘ If she is living, according to all you have always said, she must 
be as old as I am——’ 

Sudden indignation seemed to burst from her in these words. 
She grew red, she grew pale. The impatience, so entirely con¬ 
cealed before, showed now in every finger, in every limb, mingled 
with angry surprise. ‘If you have sent for me, disturbed me, 
exposed me, only to tell me this at the end—that you saw her— 
the same age as you saw her last! I hope she has a good reason 
to give for all the misery she has caused—but the same age I ’ 
Mrs. Hayward gasped, and said no more. 

‘ Ah,’ said the Colonel, shaking his head, ‘ you don’t see, you 
don’t see 1 No more did I. I couldn’t say a word—I just 
stc^^d and stared—a young lady, clearly a lady, between the 
two old cottagers—and that look. Well! I came to myself, 
Elizabeth, and I thought it is just some chance resemblance, and 
I left the place: but disturbed—disturbed beyond what words 
could say. I got little sleep—you know how little sleep I get 
when I am upset.’ 

‘ I know you think so,’ said his wife, in an undertone. 

‘ But in the morning I felt calm. I said to myself that it must 
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be some chance- Of course there .are people who are like each 

other all over the world. I knew myself, up in the Punjnub, a 
man—but that is neither here nor there However, next (tey I 
was quite easy. I thought nothing more of it. And then there 
came the school-feast I told you of—well, the thing that was the 
same as a school-feast, though they didn’t call it a scliool-feast, 
you know. I was walking about, thinking of nothing in particular, 
and of course it was daylight, and everything quite clear—when 1 
saw that girl again.’ 

‘ Oh, you call her a girl now ! ’ hjrs. Hayward said, with that 
air of resentment which he did not understand. He paused and 
looked at her with sudden anxiety. ^ 

‘You are not feeling poorly, Elizabeth ? You are not over¬ 
tired ? You are not-'/ ’ He could not say angry, it seemed 

ridiculous ; but his attention was roused, and nothing but her 
health ciould be the cause, he thought, of her change of tone. 

‘ Go on,’ she said, ‘ go on. I am not feeling anything—but a 
wish to jenow what you mean.’ 

There was a difference in her for all that. And if Elizabeth 
was going to fail him, what would become of him 1 He gave her 
a serious, anxious, inquiring look. Then, in reply to an impatient 
movement on her part, continued— 

‘That’s not all. I went and asked Mrs. Bellendean who she 
was—though I had scarcely breath to ask. Elizabeth—conceive 
what I felt when she turned round and called Joyce ! ’ 

‘ Joyce !—well I suppose you did not expect she had changed 
her name ? ’ She said this sharply ; then added, with an evident 
effort, ‘ My dear, I beg your pardon. I don’t wonder you were 
upset. Joyce—and it is a name one never hears. Did she— 
know you ? ’ 

‘ Know me ? She had never seen mo, nor heard of me—how 
should she know me? And I was left for a long time in a 
state I can’t describe—wondering whether it could be a relation— 
God knows what I didn’t think! Everybody knew the girl. 
She was the schoolmistress, as it turned out, but a lady every 
inch of her. Everybody liked her, consulted her, clustered about 
her. I heard nothing but Joyce, Joyce, wherever I turned.’ 

Mrs. Hayward’s impatience seemed to have died away. She 
patted his arm with her small hand, saying, ‘ Poor Henry! ’ with 
a tone of compunction in her pity. She had done him wrong, or 
else she had done wrong to Joyce. To Joyce—the very name, 
though she had heard it so often, was like an arrow quivering in 
her heart. 
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‘ Elizabeth, all that is as nothing to what I am going to tell 
you how. I want all your attention. I have waited till you 
came: I haven’t even tried to think : I have said to myself, Eliza¬ 
beth will know. Now you must give your mind to it, and tell me 
what to do. Elizabeth, this is the story I heard. Twenty years 
ago, just the date I’ve often told you—the date I remember so 
well—you know, my dear, you know-’ 

‘Yes, I know.’ 

‘ Well!—Just then this girl’s mother came to Bellendean—all 
by herself, going north, it was thought. She was going to have a 

baby-’ The old Colonel here fell a trembling, and his wife 

took his hands and held them in her own, caressing them—two 
large bifown tremulous hands—between her small white nervous 
ones. He leant back on her shoulder too, which was not half 
broad enough to support him. ‘ The short and the long is this: 
she had her baby, and she died. And the baby is Joyce—named 
after her mother; and there are clothes and letters to prove who 
she was-’ 

‘ My poor Henry ! God help you, my dear ! You have seen 
them t it was—she 1 ’ 

‘No—I haven’t seen them. I h.adn’t the courage. I could 
think of nothing but you. You’ll do it for me, Elizabeth^ you’ll 
see what you think. I—I couldn’t look up the old things. I— 
couldn’t—decide—I couldn’t-’ ' 

Ho could do nothing but tremble, it seemed, and falter out 
these broken words, and lean back upon her, the colour going out 
of his face. She thought he was about to faint. 

‘ Come, Henry, this will never do,’ she said quickly. ‘ Bouse 
yourself, my dear fellow—rouse yourself up. We will besir it 
together, whatever it-may be. And it doesn’t seem, so far as I 
can see, as if there would be anything new to bear.’ 

‘ If it was so. She never told me, Elizabeth—that anything 
like that could happen.’ 

‘ Perhaps she did not know. You have always said she was 
young and inexperienced. Oh, poor thing! poor thing! ’ 

He loosed his hands from hers, and suddenly threw his arms 
round her, enfolding her, with something like a sound of sobbing. 
‘ If it was fault of mine, God forgive me ! God forgive me ! But, 
Elizabeth, my dear! it has always been all right between you and 
me—as I felt siu-e all along.’ 

Her bright eyes were for a moment dimmed too. She gave 
him a sudden light kiss upon his old cheek, and then softly de¬ 
tached herself. ‘ We will say no more about that just now. If 
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all this is as you think, Henry, there is something more important 
even than you and me—the girl.' 

‘ Ah, the girl! ’ He spoke vaguely, as if his attention had 
been distracted from that part of the subject. ‘You -will see her,’ 
he said, ‘ the very living image—and then the name—just as she 
was the hist time I ever saw her. Elizabeth : you will under¬ 
stand the kind of creature she was—the—the impetucMity— 
the-’ 

‘ Don’t dwell on all that, or you will upset yourself again. Sec^ 
her! of course I shall see lier. You don’t seem to realise what a 
wonderfid change for her—and us too. But» don’t you think it is 
you who ought to see her first and tell her—you who are, after 
all, the chief person-’ * 

‘ I! ’ he cried with dismay, interrupting her. ‘ Why the chief 
person 1 Did I ever set myself up as the chief person 1 We have 
gone along with each other, Elizabeth, in everything that has been 
done.’ 

‘ Yes, but in the case of—Joyce.’ She made a little pause before 
she said the name. ‘Henry, J 03 CC, whether living of dead, must 
be yours—yours alone. She would have a right to complain if 
you left her to me.’ 

He caught her again, with an alarmed look, by her arm. ‘ Is 
there anything mine that is not yours too 1 Has there ever been 
anything of mine that was not yours? Don’t go and make a 
separation just when—just when-’ 

‘ Separation ! it is likely that I should make a separation,’ she 
cried, with a laugh in which there was, though he was unconscious 
of it, a great deal of nervous excitement. Then she looked out of 
the carriage with a little cry of admiration : ‘ What is this ? Have 
we got to Bollendeau already ? What beautiful trees ! I did not 
know there were such fine trees in the north. And now I must 
think of meeting Mrs. Bellendean. Isn’t it rather bold of you to 
bring me here ? ’ 

‘Not bold at all. The invitation was from her. I did not 
ask for it. It was she herself—entirely she-’ 

‘I know what you did,’ said Mrs. Hayward, with a smile. 
‘You said, I wish Elizabeth were here. And she heard it, and 
suggested that you send for me. Most likely she was a little 
amused about Elizabeth’. I know your way, and what the young 
fellows say, that you always want Elizabeth, whatever happens.’ 

‘ So I do—so I do; though I can’t tell how they know, the 
jackanapea Here we are at the door.’ 

‘ You must smuggle me upstairs before anybody sees me, for 
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I’m voiy untidy; and I know how fresh they will all look in their 
morning things,’ cried Mrs. Hayward, with a sh^e of disquietude 
in her eyes. 

‘Oh yes, you shall be smuggled upstairs,’ cried the Colonel, 
confident in the security of the early hour. And presently the 
jiair found themselves in the cheerful room prepared for the new¬ 
comer, with tea set out upon a table. Elizabeth took at once the 
command of the position. She gave him some tea, then dismissed 
him to an easy chair in his own room, which communicated with 
hers, where, as he began to doze, he could see her little figure 
moving about, appearing and disappearing, as she unpacked her 
things and made herself comfortable. She looked, he thought, as 
if she had been there all her life. It was a faculty peculiar to 
her. She made the barest barrack-room look like he’rself some¬ 
how, before she had been half an hour in it. Wherever she was, 
the place began to appear like home directly. He had the immense 
sense of relief which a man in charge of a difficult post feels on 
the arrival of his commanding officer who takes over the responsi¬ 
bility, and that delightful loosening of moral tension filled him 
with pleasant drowsiness. His eyes, half shut, half open, were 
conscious of her, and that everything' was being looked after; and, 
as a matter of fact, he had not slept well for two or three nights, 
though Elizabeth had scoffed at this. He had a most refreshing 
doze while she dressed and made herself look as fresh as the, 
morning. As for her having been untidy, even after the night- 
journey, that was a thing impossible to Elizabeth. But he knew 
that she would come out looking fresher than the day. 

She was a little woman of about forty-five, with the complexion 
of a girl, and eyes that wore as blue' as an infant’s, but with the 
quality of brightness which belongs more frequently to a darker 
hue. Not soft and dreamy as blue eyes should be, but keen and 
clear, dancing with light—eyes which saw behind as well as 
before, and which nothing could elude. There was no sleep or 
weariness in them, but there was, visible to her own perception 
ns she looked at herself in the glass, a keener glitter of uneasiness, 
a little curve of anxiety in the lids. He seemed to think only of 
this possible revelation of the past—which, no doubt, was im¬ 
portant, very important ; but of the future, which she saw so 
distinctly opening upon them, a future entirely new, distracting, 
for which neither she nor he had any preparation, he seemed to 
take no thought. That vfaa Henry’s way, she said to hqrself, to 
be overwhelmed by one view of a question, which had half a dozen 
other aspects more important, and to make himself quite comfort- 
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able about it when the first shock was over, without an idea of what 
the consequences might be: dear old stupid that he was! She, 
too, glanced at him as she passed and repassed the doorway, with 
a tenderness in which there was a mixture of amusement and 
partial irritation and fun and sympathy, all mingled together. 
His goodness, his strength, his helplessness and confusion of mind, 
his high courage and authority and judgment, and his complete de¬ 
pendence and docility, were aU so evident to those keen eyes of hers, 
which adored him, laughed at him, smote him with keen shafts of 
criticism, made haloes of glory about him all, at one and the same 
moment. He had brought her many a ravelled skein to disen¬ 
tangle, but never any so serious as this. Joyce dead hafi been a 
shadow often discouraging upon her life, but Joyce living filled 
her lively soul with a shrinking of dismay. And of this he did 
not seem to have a thought. 
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Janet Matheson was busy with her broth, which was boiling 
softly, slowly over the fire, ready to receive the vegetables—red, 
white, and green—the carrots and turnips and early crisp cabbage, 
all nicely cut and glistening with freshness and cleanness, which 
she had just prepared to add to the contents of the pot. She had 
a large brown holland apron covering her cotton gown, and a 
thick white cap surrounding her frosty-apple checks. The room 
was as neat and bright as her own little active figure. The 
little greenish window behind was open to admit the scent of the 
mignonette in the garden, and the pale pink monthly rose which 
looked in. On the bUI of the opened window there was a line of 
books, and a writing-table stood under it, slightly inappropriate, 
yet disturbing nothing of the homely harmony of the cottage. The 
door to the street was open too, and any passing stranger could 
have seen Janet, who now and then looked out, with a carrot in 
one hand, and the knife with which she was scraping it in the 
other, wondering where that lassie J’yee could have gone to. The 
holidays had begun, and Joyce was free. She had done her share 
of the household service before she went out; but her tender old 
guardian was of opinion that about this hour ‘a piece’ was 
essential, though that was a thing of which Joyce could never be 
got to take proper heed. She had turned her back to the world, 
however, and was emptying her bowlful of vegetables into the 
pot, when Mrs. Hayward tapped at the open door. Janet said 
mechanicall)', ‘Come in—come away in,’ without hurrying the 
operation in which she was engaged. When she turned she 
found another bright-eyed woman looking in at her from the 
pavement 

i May I come in ? ’ said Mrs. Hayward. ^ 

‘Certainly, mem, ye may come in, and welcome. Come away,’ 
said Janet, lifting a wooden chair, and placing it, though the day 
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was very warm, within reach of the fire. It was clean as scrubbing 
could make it, yet she dusted it mechanically with her apron, as is 
the cottager’s use. Mrs. Hayward watched every movement wth 
her bright eyes, and observed all the details of the little house. 
A simple woman, looking like a French peasant with her thick 
cap; a little rustic village house, without the slightest pretension 
of anything more. And this was the house in which the girl had 
been bred who Henry said was a lady—a lady! He knew so 
little, poor fellow, and men are taken in so easily. No doubt 
she was dressed in cheap finery, like so many of the village 
girls. 

‘ I wanted, if you will allow me, to make some inquii;^s about 
your—but she is not your daughter ? ’ 

‘ About Joyce 1 ’ said the old woman quickly. She put down 
the bowl and came forward a few steps, from henceforward de¬ 
parting from her rdle of simple hospitality and friendliness, and 
becoming at once one of the parties to a duel, watching every step 
her adversary made. ‘ And what will ye be wanting with Joyce ?’ 
she asked, planting her foot firmly on the floor of her little king¬ 
dom. She was queen and mistress there, let the other be what 
she might 

‘ It is difficult to say it in a few words,’ said Mrs. Hayward. 

‘ I have heard that though you have brought her up like your child, 
and been so tender to her, yet that she is no relation of youre.’ 

‘There are idle folk in every place,’said Janet sententiously, 

‘ who have nothing to do but to stir up a’ the idle tales that ever 
were beard about the country-side.’ 

‘ Do you mean, then, that this is an idle tale ? ’ 

The two antagonists watched each other with keen observation, 
and Janet saw that there was something like pleasure, or at least 
relief, in her adversary’s manner of putting the question. ‘ It a’ 
depends on the sense it’s put in,’ she said. 

‘ We can’t go on fencing like this all day,’ cried Mrs. Hayward 
quickly. ‘ I will tell you plainly what I want. My husband has 
seen the girl whom you call Joyce.’ 

‘ Mem, you might keep a more civil tongue in your head,’ said 
Janet, ‘and ca’ her something else than the girl.’ 

‘What should I call her? I have not seen her. It is not 
with any will of my own that I am here. I hear her very highly 
spoken of, and your great kindness to her, and her—what is far 
more ftneommon—gratitude to you.’ 

‘Mem,’ said Janet, ‘we Scots folk, we’re awfu’ unregenerate in 
the way of pride. We are little used to have leddies coming 
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‘inquiring into our maist private concerns, ca’ing a woman’s 
affection for her bairn kindness, and a good lassie’s good heart for 
her faither and mither gratituda’ 

‘ I quite agree with you,’ said Mrs. Hayward, rising up sud¬ 
denly and putting out her hand. ‘ Yon are quite right, and I am 
—unrogeneratc as you say. The reason is, I have been a little 
jrat out this morning, and I have inquiries to make which I don’t 
make with any heart. I have come to ask you to let me see the 
things which Joyce’s mother left behind her—or at least the 
letters which Mrs. Bollcndean told my husband of. A glance at 
ttiem would possibly settle the question. My husband thinks— 
that ho knows who she is.’ 

Janet had wiped her hand with her apron, and given it to her 
visitor, but with some reluctance. ‘ And wha may your husband 
be, mcm 1 ’ she said. 

‘ He says ho spoke to you the other day. He is, though I say 
it, a distinguished soldier. He is Colonel Hayward, who was 
Captain Bellendean’s commanding officer.’ 

Janet was not greatly moved by Colonel Hayward’s distinction, 
nor by his grade, but that he should be the Captain’s commanding 
officer impressed her at once. ‘ Then he’ll be a gentleman that’s far 
aboon the like of us,’ she said, ‘ and no’ a man that would put 
forth his hand for naught, or disturb a decent poor family without 
just cause.’ She stood a little, fingering her apron, ‘ glowering 
frae her,’ as she would Inive said, casting a wistful look into 
vacancy. ‘ It will maybe be something—that would make a great 
change,’ she said, her lips quivering a little, ‘if it cam’ true.’ 

‘ I am afraid it would make a great change,’ said Mrs. Hayward, 
and she added with a sigh, ‘both to you and to me.’ 

‘To you!’ Janet clasped her hands. ‘What will you have 
to do with it'l What would it'be to the like of youl You’re no 

—you’re no- 1 or the Cornel- V The old woman put 

her hand with natural eloquence to her breast. ‘My heart’s 
just louping like to choke me. Oh mem, what would it be to 
you?’ 

‘Look here,’ said her visitor. ‘Wo may be giving ourselves a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble. It may happen that when I 
see the letters it will all come to nothing. Then let me see them 
directly, tliere’s a dear woman. That is the best and the only 
thing to do.’ 

There was a sweep of energetic movement about this i rapid 
little lady that pressed forward Janet’s reluctant feet She took 
a step or two forward towards the stair. But there she paused 
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again. ‘ I’ve aye said to Peter we must keep a loose grip,’ she 
said. ‘And when she was only a wean it would have been 
nothing: but she’s come to be that between him and me, that I 
canna tell how we’re ever to part. I’ve never said it to her. Na. 
I’m no’ one to spoil a young cratur’ with praisin’ her. I’ve kept it 
before her, that if she had mair headpiece than the rest, it was nae 
credit of hers, but just her Maker that had made her sae. It’s 
no’ for that. It’s no because she’s an honour and a glory to them 
that have brought her up. Whiles the one that ye are proudest 
of is just the one that will rend your heart. But she’s that sweet 
—and that bonnie—bonnie in a’ her ways—^jfe canna help but see 
she’s a leddy bom; but to take upon hersel’ because o’ th^it. Na, 
na. . That shows ye dinna ken our J’yee. Oh, I aye .said baud a 
loose grip! ’ cried the old woman, with broken sobs interrupting 
her speech. ‘I’ve said it to my man a thoosan’ times and a 
thoosan’ to that; but it’s mair than I have done mysel’ at the 
hinder end.’ 

The stranger’s bright eyes grew dim. She put her hand on 
Janet’s arm. ‘ I should like to cry too,’ she said—‘ not like you, 
for love, but for pure contrariness, and spite, and malice, and all 
that’s wicked. Come and show me the letters. Perhaps we are 
just troubling ourselves in vain, both you and I-’ 

‘ Na, na, it’s no’ in vain,’ said Janet, restraining herself with 
a vehement effort. ‘ If it may be sae this time, it’ll no’ be sae 
anither time. We may just be thankful wc have keepit her sae 
lang. I never looked for it, for my pairt. I’ll gang first, mem, 
though it’s no’ mainners, to show you the way. 'riiis is her 
cha’amer, my bonnie darling; no’ much of a place for a leddy like 
you to come in to, or for a leddy like her—God bless her!—to 
sleep in. But we gave her what we had. We could do nae 
mair—if ye were a queen ye Could do nae mair. And she’s been 
as content all her bonnie days as if she was in the king’s palace. 
Oh, but she’s been content; singing about the house that it was a 
pleasure to hear her, and never thinking shame—never, never—of 
her auld granny, wherever she was. She has ca’ed me aye granny 
—it was mair natural; and nae slight upon the poor bonny bit 
thing that is dead and gone.’ 

Janet went on talking as she placed a chair for the visitor, and 
went forward to the rude little desk where Joyce kept her treasures. 
She talked on, finding a relief in it, a necessity for exertion. Mrs. 
Haywaicl looked round the little homely place, meanwhile, with a 
curiosity which was almost painful. It was a tiny little room with 
a sloping roof, furnished in the simplest way, though a white 
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counterpane on tHe little bed, and the white covering of the little 
dressing-table in the window, gave an air of care and daintiness 
amid the simple surroundings. A few photogi-aphs of pictures 
were pinned against the wall. But the place of honour was given 
to two photographic groups framed, one representing a group of 
school children, the other a band of (Mrs. Hayward thought) very 
uncouth and clumsy young men. Janet, with a wave of her hand 
towards these, said—‘ Hersel’ and her lassies,’ and ‘ Andrew and 
some of his freends.’ It seemed to the keen but agitated observer, 
in the formality of the heavy cluster of faces, as if all were equally 
commonplace and uninteresting. She sat down and watched, with 
an impatience which nothing but long practice could have kept 
within bounds, while Janet opened the desk which stood against 
the wall, and then a drawer in it, out of which at last, with 
trembling hands, she brought a little parcel, wrapped in a white 
handkerchief. Janet was as reluctant as her visitor was eager. 
She would fain have deferred the test, or put it aside altogether. 
Why had she kept these papers for her own undoing 1 She undid 
the handkerchief slowly. There fell out of it as she unfolded it 
several small articles, each done up in a little separate packet. 
‘A’ her bit things that she had,’ Janet explained. ‘A locket 
round her neck, and a bit little watch that winna go, and the 
chain to it, and twa rings. I wanted Joyce to wear them, but 
she will wear nothing o’ the kind, no’ so much as a bit brooch. 
Maybe you will ken the rings if you see them,’ said Janet, always 
anxious to postpone the final question, putting down the larger 
packet, and picking up with shaking fingers, which dropped them 
two or three times before they were finally secured, the tiny parcel 
• in which the ornaments were enclosed. 

‘ No, no,’ said Mrs. Hayward. ‘ The letters are the only things. 
Show me the letters, I implore you, and don’t let us torture our¬ 
selves with suspense.’ 

‘ Ae kind of torture is just as bad as another,’ said the old 
woman, undoing with great unsteadiness the cotton-wool in which 
the trinkets were enclosed. She held them out in the palm of 
her brown and work-scarred hand. A little ring of pearl and 
turquoise, made for a very slender finger, in a simple pattern, like 
a girl’s first ornament, and beside it another, equally small, a ruby 
set round with brilliants. The glimmer of the stones in the old 
woman’s tremulous hand, the presence of these fragile symbols of 
a life and history past, gave the spectator a shock of sympathetic 
pain almost in spite of herself. She put them away with a hurried 
gesture—‘ No, no ; nothing but the letters. I never saw these 
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before; I know nothing—nothing but the letters. Show me the 
letters.’ 

Janet looked at the trinkets and then at Mrs. Hayward, with a 
rising light of hope in her eyes. ‘ Yc never saw them before 1 It 
will ju.st be somebody else and no her ye was thinking of 1 That’s 

maist likely, that’s real likely-’ wrapping them up again slowly 

in their cotton-wool. Her fingers, unused to delicate uses, were 
more than ever awkward in their tremor. To put them back 
again was the business of several minutes, during which she went 
on: ‘YouwiUnot be heeding to see the otljer things'! I have 
them here in her box, just as she left them—for Joyce would 
never hear of puttin’ on onything—and they’re auId-fashioKed, nae 
doubt, poor things. You’ll no be heeding ?—oh ay, the letters— 
I’m forgetting the letters. But, mem, if ye’ve nae knowledge of 
her bit rings and things, ye will get nothing out of the letters. 
There’s nae information in them. I’ve read them mysel’ till I 
could near say them off by heart, but head or tail of them I could 
mak’ nane. Here they are, any way. She’s made a kind of a 
pocket-book to put them in—a’ her ain work, and bonnie work it 
is—flowered with gold; I never kent where she got the gift o’t. 
Ye would think she could just do onything she turned her hand 
to. Ay, there they are.’ 

And with no longer any po-ssible pretence for delay, she thrust 
a little velvet case into Mrs. Hayward’s hand—who between im¬ 
patience and suspense was as much excited as herself. It was 
worked in gold thread with a runic cross, twisted with many knots 
and intertwiuings, and executed with all the imperfections of an 
art as uninstructed as that of the early workers in stone who had 
wrought Joyce’s model. Inside, wrapped carefully in paper, were 
the two silent witnesses—the records of the tragedy, the evidence 
which would bo conclusive. Mrs. Hayward’s hands trembled 
too as she came to this decisive point—they dropped out of her 
fingers into her lap. Her heart gave a leap of relief when her eye 
fell on the handwriting of the uppermost, which was unknown to 
her. The other was folded, nothing showing but the paper, yellow 
and worn at the edges with much perusal. In spite of herself, 
she took this up with a feeling of repugnance and dread—afraid of 

it, afraid to touch it, afraid to sec-what instinct told her must 

be there. She paused, holding it in her hand, and gave Janet a 
look. No words passed between them, but for the moment their 
hearts were one. 

Mrs. Hayward opened the folded paper, then gave a low cry, 
and looked at Janet once more—and to both the women there was 
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a momeat during which the solid earth, and this little prosaic spot 
on it, seemed to go round and round. 

‘It wUl be what you was looking for?’ said Janet at last. 
She bad been full of lamentation and resistance before. She felt 
nothing now except the hand of^ fate. The other shook her 
head. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, and said no more. 



CHAPTEli VUi 

In the mcautime Colonel Hayward was walking up and down the 
village street, waiting for his wife. He passed and repassed the 
door two or three times. He was very nervous, hanging about, 
not knowing what to make of himself. The church stood at the 
end of the street, and a path led down by the side of the church¬ 
yard, in the direction of Bellendean. As he came to the end of 
this, he stopped in the abstraction of his mind to look down the 
line of shade which a high hedgerow opposite to the low mossy 
wall of the churchyard threw half-way across the path. Some 
one was coming along in this clear and soft shatlow, which was so 
grateful in the midst of the sunshine. It startled him to see it was 
Joyce, in her dark dress, her face relieved against the broad brim 
of an untrimmed straw hat, which added in its tone of creamy white 
iulditional force to the very delicate tints of her face, so clear in 
the shadowy air, with an impression of coolness in the midst of 
great warmth. He cast an anxious look of suspense over his 
shoulder towards the house where his wife was; but as he did 
not sec her, nor any sign of her coming, he turned down the path 
to meet Joyce. It was rather by way of diverting his own 
anxiety than from any eagerness to address her. He seemed to 
want somebody to whom he could talk to relieve his own mind; 
for up to this moment, except from curiosity and anxiety in 
respect to the past, and a certain admiration of herself and her 
demeanour, it had not been Joyce, upon her own account, who had 
interested the Colonel. He had not had leisure as yet to get so 
far as her—for hgrself. He went on to talk to her because she 
was in it, concerned like himself, though she might not be aware 
of the fact, in the matter which his wife at present was engaged in 
clearing up. It was as if the scene then going on at the cottage 
was a consultation of doctors upon the’life or death of a beloved 
patient. Those who are waiting breathless for the opinion, which 
is at the same time a sentence, are glad to get together to ask 
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each other what they think,—at least, to stand together and wait, 
feeling the support of company. This was Colonel Hayward’s 
feeling. Ho went towards the girl with a sense that she bad 
more to do with it than any one else—but not with any perception 
of its immense importance to her. 

Joyce had gone out in the freedom which comes to aU the 
members of the scholastic profession, small and great, with the 
first morning of the holidays. To have no lessons to give, no 
claim of one kind or another, nothing but their own occupations, 
whatever they may be, gives to these happy people a sense of 
legitimate repose. For one thing, the members of almost every 
other profession have to go away to secure this much-desired 
leisure, but to the teacher it comes, without any eflFort, by appoint¬ 
ment of nature, so to speak, by a beneficent arrangement which 
takes all selfishness out of the enjoyment, since it has been 
invented, not for the good primarily of himself, but of the flock 
who are so happily got rid of, to their own perfect satisfaction. 
The sweet consciousness that the happiness and freedom of so 
many sufferers have been consulted before one’s ovra, gives sweet¬ 
ness and grace to it. Joyce had risen this morning with that 
exquisite sense of freedom, and she had gone out with a book as 
soon as the household work she never neglected was over, to rea<l 
and muse on a favourite spot, a point in the park at Bellendean 
out of reach of the house, where behind a great screen of trees the 
wayfarer came suddenly in sight of the Firth, the circle of low 
hills which protects the narrower sea at the Queen’s Ferry, and 
the sheltered basin of St. Margaret’s Hope. The sight of this 
wonderful combination of sea and sky and solid soil, the soft hills 
rising round, the mass of grey stones on the water’s edge, which 
marks a ruined castle, the island in the midst, the widening out 
beyond into the infinite, into the wider Firth and the stormy 
waters of the northern sea, affording an ever-open door for the 
fancy,—were delightful to this imaginative girl. She had taken 
her book, but she did not open it—for which she upbraided her¬ 
self, confessing in the secret depths of her soul that Andrew would 
not have done so,—that he would have read and expounded and 
discussed and found a new beauty in every line, where she, so 
much his intellectual inferior, did nothing, ^he did not even 
think—if further avowal must be made, she did not even see the 
lovely landscape for the sake of which she had come here. It 
entered into her, reflecting itself in her dreamy eyes, and printing 
itself in her miiid ; but she did not look as Andrew would have 
done, finding out beautiful ‘ lights,’ and commanding all the details 
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of the scene. Joyce was a little short-sighted, and did not see the 
details. It was to her a large blurred celestial world of beauty 
and colour, and abundant delicious air and sunshine. Her thoughts 
went from her, where she sat in the heart of the morning, looking 
over the Firth, with all its breadth of melting light and reflec¬ 
tion, to those low hills of the farther shore. 

It had been thus that she had entered upon her holidays in the 
other days when life had no cares. The droamings about Lady 
Joyce, and all the speculations as to her future, had come in other 
scenes, where there was a want of brightness and of a stronghold 
of her own to retire into. Here she had not tieeded that fanciful 
world of her own. But to-day Joyce was in a difl’erei^ mood. 
After a while she began to become insensible altogether to the 
scene, and resumed more personal musings instead. ‘ Young 
lady, where did you get your name ? ’ It was not the first time 
she had been so questioned. Half the people she met asked her 
the same; but not as Colonel Hayward did. ‘ I knew some one 
once ’—what did ho mean 1 why did he not come back and tell 
her? These thoughts became urgent after a while, so that she 
could not sit and dream, as was her wont in her favourite spot. 
She got op with a little impatience and vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment to return home. But in the lane which led up to the 
village street, in the clear shadow of the tall hawthorn hedge, 
behold some one advancing to meet her, at sight of whom her 
heart began to beat—more loudly than it Had ever beaten at the 
sight of Andrew Halliday; it sprang up thumping and resounding. 
‘ He knows who I ain,’ she said to herself. ‘ Perhaps he will tell 
me ; perhaps he is looking for mo to tell me. Perhaps he is some¬ 
thing to me.’ Her veins seemed suddenly to fill with a rushing 
quick-flowing stream. 

Colonel Hayward took off his hat as he came up. This was to 
to him an everyday action, but to her an unusual grace, a homage 
which only lately had ever been given to her, and which she 
esteemed disproportionately as a sign of special chivalry. It 
brought the colour to her cheeks, which ebbed again the moment 
after in the fluctuations of her anxiety. The old Colonel looked 
very anxious too.; his face was agitated, and paler than usual. 
When he came up to her he stopped. ‘ I don’t think,’ he said, 

‘ that we were ever introduced to each other; but still- You 

have been taking a walk this fine morning ? ’ 

‘Tha holidays have just begun, sirV said Joyce respectfully. 

‘ This is the first day ; and though I am very fond of my work, 
freedom is sweet’at first.’ 
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‘ Only at first 1 ’ 

‘ It is always sweet/ she said, with a smile; ‘ but never so 
delicious as the first day.’ 

Their hearts were not in this light talk, and here it came to an 
end. He had turned with her, and they were walking along side 
by side. Great anxiety—tremulous and breathless suspense— 
were in the minds of both on the same subject—and yet they re¬ 
garded it in aspects so dift'erent! The soft transparent shadow 
of the hedge kept them from all the flicker of light and movement 
outside, giving a sort of recwiUem&it, a calm of gravity and still¬ 
ness, to the two figures. Had they been in a picture, there could 
have b(feu no better title for it than ‘The Telling of the Secret.’ 
But yet there was no secret told. He was absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and unconscious of the wistful looks which she gave him 
timidly from time to time. At last he turned upon her, and asked 
the strangest question, with a tremor and quiver in all his big frame. 

‘ IJo you remember your mother 1 ’ he,said. 

‘ My mother 1 ’ The sudden shock brought a wave of colour 
over her. ‘ Oh, sir,’ said Joyce, ‘ how could I remember her ? for 
she died when I wsis born.’ 

‘ True, true—I had Ibrgottcu that,’ he said, with an air of con¬ 
fusion. Then added—‘ You must forgive me. My mind was 
full-’ 

Of what was his mind full ? Ho fell silent after this, and for 
some time no more was said. But it gradually came to be im¬ 
possible to Joyce to keep silence. She tunied to him, scarcely 
■seeing hfln in the rash of blood that went to her head. 

‘ Did you know my mother V she said. ‘ Oh, sir, will you tell 
mo ? Do j’ou know who she was t ’ 

‘ I can’t tell—I can’t tell,’ he said, shaking his head. ‘ It may 
bo all a mistake. Wo must not make too sure.’ 

‘ Then you think-’ she cried, and stopped, and looked at 

him, searching his face for his meaning—the anxious open face 
which was held before her like a book—though he did not look at 
her in return. She put her hand, with a light momentary touch, 
on his arm. ‘ Perhaps you don’t know,’ she said hurriedly, ‘ that 
I have things of hers—things she left—that woqld settle it—that 
would show you-’ 

He made a little gesture of assent, waving his hand, 
wife is there; that is what keeps me in this suspense.’ 

‘ Where ? Where 1' 

He pointed vaguely in the direction of Joyce’s home, 
has gone—to see everjdihing,’ he said. 


‘She 
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For the mouieut a flash of sudden anger came to the eyes of 
Joyce. ‘ They are all mine! ’ she cried. ‘ It was to 140 she ought 
to have come. I am the one chiefly concerned ! ’ Then the flash 
quenched itself, and her look grew soft and wistful once more. 
‘Oh, sir,’ she said, ‘if it was the Joyce you thought—if it was 
her you supposed—who was she? To tell me that, even if it 
should turn out all difierent, would do no harm.’ 

‘It would do no good cither,’he said: then turned round to 
her, and took her hand between his two large brown hands, which 
were trembling. ‘ You are very like her,’ he said —‘ so like her 
that I am forced to believe. She looked jfist as you are doing 
when I saw her last. Some relationship there must l)p—there 
must be! ’ Here he dropped her hand again, as if he had not 
known that he held it. ‘ There was wrong done to her—the Joyce 
I mean. She was made very unhapjjy; but no wrong was meant 
on—on my—on—on his part. Would you really like to hear the 
story 1 Lut it may turn out to be nothing—to have nothing to 
do with you.’ 

‘ Oh, tell me; it will fill up the time; it will ease the sus¬ 
pense.’ 

‘ That is what I feel,’ he said; ‘ and you will keep the secret 

—that is, there is iu> secret; it is only what hapijcned to- 

what happened long, long ago—to—to one of my friends : you 
understand,’ he said tremulously, but with an effort to be very 
firm, looking at her, ‘ to—one of my friends.’ 

Joyce made a sign of assent, too much absorbed in what she 
was about to hear to think what this warmth of asseveration 
meant. It was a relief to him to speak. It was like going over 
.'ill the changes of the illness when a beloved sufferer lies between 
life and death. 

‘ 'They met,’ he said, ‘ abroad, at a foreign station. She was 
very young. She was with people that were not kind to her. 
They married in a great hurry, without proper precautions, with¬ 
out thinking that anything could bo wrong. 'They came home 
soon after for her health, and I—I had to—I—I don’t quite re¬ 
member-’ his voice seemed to die away in his throat; then 

with another effort he recovered it and went on—‘ Her husband 
had to leave her and go back—to his duty : and then she heard 
from some wicked person—oh, some wicked person !—God forgive 
her, for I can’t—that it was not a true miirriagc. It was, it was! 

I protiipt to you no thought of harm—good Lord! nothing but 
love, honest love—and it was all right, all right, as it turned out.’ 

‘ But she thought—she had been deceived ! ’ Joyce listened 
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with her head drooping, keeping down the climbing sorrow in her 
throat, hardly able to find her voice. 

‘ She was always hasty,’ he said. ‘ I am not the one to blame 
her—oh no, no—it was not wonderful, perhaps, that she should 
believe. And letters to India were not then as now—they took 
so long a time; and something happened to delay the answer. It 
was what you call nobody’s fault—only an accident—an accident 
that cost-’ 

‘ You arc very, very kind—oh, you are kind; you speak as if 
you had felt for her with all your heart—as if she had been yom' 
very own.’ 

Ho gave her a startled look, and made a momentary pause : 
then he proceeded, ‘ That’s all,—all that anybody has known. 
She disappeared. His letter came back to him. He could not 
got home to search for her. It had to be trusted to others. After 
years, when I came back, I—I—but nothing could ever be found.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Joyce, gasping a little to keep down her sobs, ‘I 
think that must have been my mother. I—think it must be. 
She l)egins in her letter to tell him—she calls him Henry—was 
that his name 1 ’ 

The old Colonel made a noise in his throat which sounded like 
a sob too: he nodded his head in assent, as if he could not speak. 

‘ She begins to tell him—is he living still ? ’ 

This question had the strangest effect upon Colonel Hayward. 
Ho turned round uiwn her, steadying himself, looking her in the 
face, with momentary wonder and something like indignation: 
then the energy died out of him all at once, and he nodded his 
head again. 

‘ My father! then I have a father,’ said Joyce, with a voice as 
soft and tender as a dove’s. She was not now paying any attention 
to him or his looks, but was entirely absorbed in this new won¬ 
derful discovery of her own. 

But he started with a sudden ery—‘ Good God! ’ as if some¬ 
thing new—something too astounding to understand—had flashed 

upon him. Her father! why, so it was !—so he was- He 

had thought of no subject but this for days, and yet this point 
of view had not opened upon him. They had reached the head of 
the lane, and were now in the village street, turned towards the ' 
cottage in which Joyce had lived all her life, and near enough to 
see the light little figure of Mrs. Hayward standing at the door. 
This caught his attention,'but not hers. For Joyce had plunged 
suddenly with h new impulse back into the enchanted country of 
her dreams. A father—and one who had done no wrong—who 
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was not to blame—a living father It was only when she turned 
to Colonel Hayward, after the first bound of exhilaration and 
breathless pleasure, to ask him, clasping her hands unconsciously, 
‘ Who is my father 1 ’ that she saw the extraordinary commotion 
in his face. He was looking at her, and yet his eyes made quick 
voyages to and from his wife. The lines of his face had all melted 
into what Joyce felt to be the ‘kindest’ look she had ever met. 
And yet there was alarm and boundless anxiety in it.- He looked 
as if he did not hear her question, but suddenly laid his hand 
upon hers, and gave it a strong morueutaiy pressure. ‘I must 
kuoAv first. I must speak to my wife,’ he said incoherently. 
‘ God bless yon !—I must ask Elizabeth. ' You must #vait: I 
must speak to Elizabeth. But God bless you, my dear ! ’ 

He was already gone, hastening with long steps up the street. 
The thought passed through Joyce’s mind that this must have been 
a dear friend,—some one, perhaps, who had loved her mother; 
and a man with the tendercst heart. There was something in his 
‘ God bless you ’ which seemed to fall upon lier like the dew—a 
true blessing; the blessing of one who had always Ireen her friend, 
though she had never known him. She did not huriy to follow 
him to satisfy herself, but went on quietly at her usual pace, 
looking at the old gentleman’s lolig swift steps, and thinking of a 
camel going over the ground. Ho was from the East, too; and 
he devoured the way, hastening to the little figure which had per¬ 
ceived and which was waiting for him. Joyce had the faculty of 
youth to remark aU this, yet keep up her own thoughts at the 
same time. She saw old Janet standing at the door looking out, 
with the hem of her apron in her hand, which was her gesture 
when her mind was much occupied or troubled: and the little lady 
in the street standing waiting, and then, her own old friend, the 
Colonel, hurrying up, putting his arm within the lady’s, leading 
lier away with his head bent over her. There was a certain 
amusement in it all, which floated on the siu-face of the great 
excitement and wonder and delight of the discovery she had made. 
A father; and a dear old friend, the kindest, the most sympathetic, 
who blessed her, and who had a right to bless her, having loved 
(she could not doubt it) her mother before her. 

Joyce did not know what the next disclosiu-e might be,—did 
not think for the moment that, whatever it was, it must change 
the whole tenor of her life. Nor did she think that there was still a 
doubt itt it,—that it might yet come to nothing, as he had said. 
Oh no, it could not come to nothing; everything pieced in to the 
story. The doubt with which Janet had always chilled her, that 
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a young creature diHappoaring so utterly, with no one to care for 
her, no one to inquire after her, must have had a story in which 
sliame was involved—how completely was it dissipated and ex¬ 
plained by this real tale! Oh, na shame ! she had felt sure there 
could not be shame—nothing but the cruel distance, the fatal 
accident that had delayed the letter, those strange elements of 
uncertainty which mix in every mortal story, which (Joyce re¬ 
membered from that reading which had hitherto been her life) the 
ancients called fate. And what could they be called but fate 1 If 
it had come in time that letter! as letters which mean nothing, 
which are of no consequence, come every day—and yet he had 
said the delay was nobody’s fault. Was it less fatal, less fateful 
than those inciilents that lead towards the end of a tragedy in the 
poets ? and this was a tragedy. Oh, how sad, how pitiful, to the 
Joyce of twenty years ago ! but not to our Joyce, who suddenly 
found this July morning her vague dreams of youth, her fancies 
that had no foundation, coming true. 

‘You’ve been a long time away,’ said Janet from the door. 
She had watched Joyce’s aj)proach until they were within a few 
steps of cjich other, when she had suddenly withdrawn her eyes, 
and taking to examining the hem of her apron, which she laid 
down and pinched between her fingers, as if preparing it to be 
hemmed over again. The corners of Janet’s mouth were drawn 
down, and a line or two marked in her forehead, as when she was 
angry and about to scold her nursling. ‘ I cotdd wuss,’ she said, 
‘ that yc wouldna stravaig away in the mornin’ without a piece or 
onything to sustain ye, and maybe getting your death o’ cauld, 
sittin’ on the gi'ass.’ 

‘ It is the first day of the holidays, granny,’ said Joyce. She 
came in smiling, and put down her book, and going up to her 
faithful guardian, put an arm round her, and laid her cheek against 
hers. Caresses are rare in a Scotch peasant’s house. Janet half 
turned away her own wrinkled cheek. The intensity of the love 
within her rose into a heat which simulated wrath. 

‘ I’m no a wean to be made o’. I like nane o’ your phrasin’s. 
I like when folk do as I bid them, and make nae steer.’ 

' Oh, granny,’ said Joyce, ‘ but my heart is so full, and I have 
so much to tell you.’ 

‘ What can yo have to toll mol I have maybe mair to tell 
you than ever ye thought upon; and as for a full heart, how can 
the like of you, with a’ your life before.ye, ken what that 'means 1 ’ 

‘Granny, I have had a long talk with that gentleman—the 
gentleman that thought he knew my mother.’ 
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‘And what had he to say to yoni I’m thinking your mother 
has been just killed among them. That’s my opinion. A poor 
young solitary thing, that had naebody to stand up for her. And 
sae will ye be if ye lippen to them,’’cried Janet, suddenly sitting 
down and covering her face with her apron,—‘ sae will ye be. Ye 
are weel off now, though maybe ye dinua think sae.’ 

‘ Granny, have I ever given you any reason to say that 1 ’ 

Janet withdrew her apron from her eyes. Her eyes were red 
with that burden of tears which age cannot shed like youth. The 
passion of love and grief which overflowed her being could only get 
vent in this irritation and querulous impatience. Her long upper 
lip quivered, a hot moisture glistened on the edges of he* eyelids. 
She looked at the young creature, standing half on the defensive 
before this sudden attack, yet half disposed to meet it with tender 
laughter and jest. ‘ Oh, ye can make licht o’t,’ she cried. ‘ What 
is’t to you? just the life ye’ve aye been craving for,—aye 
(iraving for,—ye canna say nay. But to me what is it?’ said 
the old woman. ‘It’s just death. It’s waur than death; it’s 
just lingerin’, and longin’ and frettin’ wi’ my Maker for what I 
canna have! When we took ye to our airms, a bit helpless 
bairn, maybe there was that in our hearts that sjiid the Lord was 
our debtor to make it up to us_ But them that think sae will find 
themselves sair mista’en; for He has just waited and waited till 
ye had come to your flower and were our pride! And now the 
fiat has gaen forth, no’ when yc were a little bairn ; and I aye 
said, “ Hand a loose grip ! ” But now that a’ the danger seemed 
overpast, now that—wheesht! ’ cried Janet suddenly, coming to an 
abnipt pause. In the silence that followed they heard a slow and 
heavy foot, making long and measured steps, advancing gradually. 
They heard that among many others, for it was the time when the 
labourers were coming home to dinner; but to Janet and Joyce 
there was no mistaking the one tread among so many. Janet got 
up hurriedly from the chair. ‘ Wheesht! no’ a word before him; 
it’s time enough when it comes,’ she said. Joyce had not waited 
even for this, but had begun to lay the table, so that Peter when 
he came in should find everything ready. He came in with his 
usual air of broadly smiling expectation, and took his bonnet from 
his grizzled red locks, which was the fashion Joyce had taught 
him, as he stepped across the threshold. ‘It’s awful warm the 
day,’ were his first words, as he went in, notwithstanding, and 
placed himself in the big chair near the fire. The fire was the 
household centre whether it was cold or warm. ‘So you’ve 
gotten the play?’ he added, beaming upon Joyce, awaiting some- 
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thing which should make him open his mouth in one of those big 
brief laughs that brought the water to" his eyes. It was not 
necessary that it should be witty or clever. Joyce was wit and 
cleverness embodied to her‘foster-father. When she opened her 
lips his soul was satisfied. 

And before Peter the cloud disappeared like magic. Janet was 
cheerful, and Joyce like everyday. They listened to his talk about 
the ripening com, and where it was full in the ear, and where 
stubby, and about the Irish shearers that will be doun upon ns 
like locusts afore we ken,—‘and a wheen Hieland cattle too,’ said 
Peter, who was not favourable to the Celts. Then the broth was 
put on the table and the blessing said, and the humble dinner eaten 
as it had been for years in the little family which held together by 
nature, and which, so far as had appeared, nothing could ever divide. 
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The Colonel took his wife’s arm, drawing her close to him, leaning 
over her little figure: he could hold her closer in this way, an(i 
take her strength more completely into his own than if she had 
taken his arm in the ordinary fashion. But she gave him but an 
uncertain support for the first time in their life. The group made 
up of those two figures linked into one, making but one shadow, 
tottered as they set out. And she made no reply to his look, to 
the urgent clasp of his arm on hers, until they ha<l passed out of 
the village street, and gained the quiet and stillness of the avenue 
within the gates. Then Elizabeth—uiii»recedented action !—de¬ 
tached herself almost with impatience. ‘You hurt me, Henry,’ 
she said quickly, with a sharp intolerance in her tone. This 
brought the painful excitement of the morning to a climax; for 
when had she complained before 1 

‘ My dear! ’ he cried, with a tone of compunction and horror, 
‘I—hurt you?’ as if he had been accused of high treason and 
brutal cruelty combined. 

This accent of amazed contrition brought Mrs. Hayward to 
herself. ‘ Oh no, Henry,’ she said, ‘ you did not hurt me at all. 
I am not fit to speak to any good Christian. I am a wretched 
creature, full of envy, and malice, and all uncharitableness. Let 
me alone a little till I come to myself.’ 

The Colonel gave her a piteous look. ‘ As long as you please, 
my dear,’ he said; then added apologetically, ‘ I can’t help feeling 
very anxious. There is more in this than meets the eye—there 
is more in it than I realised : there is—the—the young lady, 
Elizabeth.’ 

In spite of herself his wife looked at him witli a momentary 
scorn which was almost fierce. ‘ Do you mean to say that this is 
the first time you have thought of that ?’ 

The Colonel was very apologetic. ‘ I am afraid I am dense,’ 
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Jj!} said;' ‘but, ray dear, I aJvrays like to wait till I know what 
you think—and as yet you have said nothing. How wits I to 

suppose-’ Here he broke oflF, seeing in his wife’s eyes more 

than he could read all at once, and with a tremulous movement 
laid his hand again upon her arm. ‘ 'What is it ? ’ he said. 

She was tremulous too, but in a diflerent fashion. She began 
to open out a little parcel which she held in her hand quickly, 
almost with indignation. ‘You will know what to think when 
you sec you own hand and name,’ she said. ‘ 'rhcre! that’s been 
laid up waiting for me—fancy! for me to find it—these twenty 
years.’ 

The ^jolonel looked at the yellow old letters with increasing 
agitation, but no incre.%sc of understanding. ‘What is it?’ he 
said. ‘ 'What does it mean, Elizabeth ? I did not go through all 
this, only to come to an old letter of my own at the last.’ 

The little woman stamped her foot with a kind of fury. ‘ I 
think you are determined not to understand,’ she cried. ‘ Look 
who that letter is addressed to—look at this other along with it; 
for God’s sake, Henrj', don’t worry me any more ! don’t ask what 
I think: look at them for yourself.’ 

Ho did look, but with so bewildered an expression that com- 
l)assion overcame her. She took the [japers over which he was 
puzzling, looking at his own writing vaguely, with a quick impa¬ 
tient movement. 

‘You have been right, quite right in your conjectures,’ she 
said; ‘ the poor girl that came here alone twenty years ago, and 
had her baby, and went wrong in her head, iind died, was your 
poor young wife, Joyce Hayward, Henry. There is your letter to 
her—not the kind of letter I sliould have thought you would 
have written; and tliere is hers to you, a voice out of the grave. 
Don’t look at me in that pitiful w.ay. I don’t expect you to read 
it here. Go away to your own room or into the woods, Henry, 
and read your wife’s letter. Go away! go away! and do this for 
yourself without me. I am not the person,’ cried Mrs. Hayward, 
thrusting them into his hands, and pushing him impatiently from 
her,—‘ I am not the person to read your wife’s letter. Go away! 
go away 1 ’ 

‘ My wife’s letter,’ he said, with a momentary look of awe and 
trouble. Then suddenly he put one arm round her, and, half 
sobbing, said, ‘ Twenty years since! it has always been right, all 
the time, my darling, between yon and me.’ » 

‘Oh, Henry!—is that all you think of at such a moment?’ 

He patted her' shoulder with his large and unsteady hand, and 
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held her close. ‘ If it is riot all, it’s the first and foremost,’ he 

said; ‘you will never again, Elizabeth, never any more-’ 

‘ Oh, go away! go away 1 ’ she cried, stamping her foot- upon 
the path. There were tears in her eyes, half love and softness, 
half impatience and fury. She pushed him away from her with 
all her strength, and turning her back upon him, walked quickly 
tlnough the trees and across the park in the full sunshine. She 
was distracted with conflicting sentiments, unwilling to be melted, 
yet touched to the heart; determined that he should go back by 
himself into that distant past with which she had nothing to do, 
yet scarcely able to resist the habit of doing everything for him, 
of encountering even that for him. She hurried along ijjitil she 
had got within the shade of a belt of wood, and out of sight of the 
spot where she had left her husband. Here Mrs. Hayward sud¬ 
denly sat down upon the grass, and hid her face in her hands. 
Sometimes it became necessary for her, even in the ordinary 
course of affairs, to escape for a moment now and then from the 
Colonel’s constant dera.ands. But to-day it seemed to her that she 
must do this or die. The sudden summons, the long journey, the 
agitating news, the commission so suddenly put into her hands, 
the discovery she had mad(', all united had overwhelmed her at 
last. She cried heartily, as she did everything, with an abundant 
natural overthrow of feeling which relieved and exhausted her, and 
a sensation underneath all which she could not define whether it 
was happiness or pain. 

This Joyce, who had been from the beginning the shadow upon 
her married life, in despite of whose possible claims she had 
married, and whom she hud regarded all through With a mixture 
of pity and indignation and fear, roused in her, dead, almost as 
strong feelings as if she had been a living claimant to the name 
and place which were hers. The very fact that the poor girl’s 
story was so pitiful, and that nothing could take away the interest 
and compassion roused by the image of a young forsaken creature 
dying so miserably with no one near who loved her, was to Mrs. 
Hayward at this moment an additional aggravation, adding a pang 
to all the rest. And yet there was in it an unspeakable relief; 
and the fact that this, and not any revival of the romance of his 
youth, had been her husband’s first thought, was exquisite to her, 
yet with a certain acrid sweetness, not unmingled with pain and 
the contradictoriness of a highly sensitive, impatient, and intolerant 
soul, sharply conscious of every complication. For notwithstand¬ 
ing her strong personal share in the matter, it was clear to Eliza- 
l)eth that he ought to have thought of the other, the poor girl in 
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her youth and misery, first; and that the sight of her letter, the 
words written in her anguish, coming to him as it were from her 
gravoj across the silence of twenty years, ought to have transported 
the man' to whom these words were addressed out of all recollec¬ 
tion of the present,—out of everything save that tragedy of which, 
however innocently, he was the cause. She could not but feel it 
sweet that it was herself and not the dead Joyce of whom in 
reality he had thought: yet, in a manner, she resented it, and was 
wounded by it as a thing against nature which ought not to have 
been. ‘ That is all that a man’s love is worth,’ she said to herself. 
‘ He cost l)er her life, and it is me he thinks of, who am well and 
strong, and in no trouble.’ And yet it went to her heart that he 
should have so thought. 

In this keen complication of feeling, Mrs. Hayward, for the 
time, could realise nothing else. It was not possible to think of 
the dead girl and herself but as rivals : and this, too, gave her a 
pang. How mean, how ungenerous, how miserable it was! Such 
a story in a book, much more in real life, would have moved her 
to warm tears; but in this, which touched herself so clo.sely, she 
could feel no true pity. It was her rival; it was one who had 
come before her, whose shadow bad lain upon her life and dark¬ 
ened it, who even now was bringing trouble into it—trouble of 
which it was impossible to fathom the full extent. How could 
there be tenderness where such sharj) antagonism was? And 
yet, how poor, how small, how petty, how unworthy was the 
feeling! 

In these contrarieties her mind was caught, and thrilled with 
sharp vexation, shame, scorn of herself, and sense of that profound 
vanity of human things which makes the present in its pettiness 
so much greater than the past, and dims and obliterates everything 
that is over. To think that such a tragedy had been, and that 
those who were most concerned thought of their poor share in it 
first, and not of her who was the victim! That contradiction of 
all that was most true and just, that infidelity which is in every 
human thing, the callousness and egotism which ran through the 
test, jaiTed her with a discord which was in herself as well as in 
all the rest. But when she had cried her heart out, Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward, as was natural, exhausted that first poignant sensation, and 
came to contemplate, apart from all that was past, the present 
condition of affairs, which was not more consolatory. Indeed, 
when, putting the tragedy of the poor Joyce who was dead out of 
her mind, she returned to the present, the figure of the living 
Joyce suddenly rose before her with a sharp distinctness that 
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made her spring to her feet as a soldier springs to his weapon 
when suddenly confronted by an enemy. Mrs. Hayward had 
never seen Joyce, so that this figure was purely imaginary which 
rose before her, with a stinging touch, reminding her that here 
was something which was not past but present, a reality,—no 
affair of memory or sentiment, but a difficulty real and tangible, 
standing straight before her, not to be passed by or forgotten. 
She sprang up as if to arms, to meet the new antagonist who thus 
presented herself, and must be met, but not with arms in hand, 
nor as an antagonist at all. Joyce herself would scarcely have 
been so terrible to encounter as Joyce’s child tlius coming between 
her husband and herself, taking possession of the forcgipund of 
their existence whether they would or not. What Mrs. Ha 3 rward 
would be called upon to do would he —not to retire before this 
new actor in her existence, not to withdraw and leave the field as 
she had always felt it possible she might have to do, but to re¬ 
ceive, to live with,—good heavens ! perhaps to love her! Yes ! 
no doubt this was what the Colonel would want; he would require 
her to love this girl who was his child. He would take it for 
granted that she must do so; he would innocently lay all the 
burden upon her, and force her into a maternity which nature had 
not required of her. A mother! ah yes, she could have been a 
mother indeed had God willed it so; but to produce that unde¬ 
veloped side of her, that capacity which she had been so often 
tempted to think Providence had wronged her by leaving in abey¬ 
ance, for the benefit of this country girl, this Scotch peasant, with 
all her crude education, her conceit (no doubt) of superiority, her 
odious schoolmistress’s training! 

Mrs. Hayward could not sit still and look calmly at what was 
before her. There was something intolerable in it, which stung 
her into energy, which made her feel the necessity of being up and 
doing, of making a stand against misfortune. However much she 
might resent and resist in her private soul, she would have to do 
tliis thing, and put on a semblance of doing it with, not against, 
her own will and liking. TfJk of the contradictions of fate ! they 
seemed to be all grouped together in this problem which she had 
to work out. If the child had been a boy, the Colonel would 
have been compelled more or less to take the charge upon himself. 
There would have been school or college, or the necessities of a 
profession, to occupy the newcomer; but that it should be a girl 
—a girly a young woman, a creature entirely within the sphere of 
Colonel Hayward’s wife, whose business it would be not only to 
be a mother to her, but to receive her as a companion, to amend 
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her manners, to watch over all her proceedings, to take the re¬ 
sponsibility night and day! 

Mrs. Hayward felt that she could have put up with a boy. He 
would not have been her business so much as his fether’s, and he 
would not for ever and ever have recalled his mother, and put her 
in mind of all that had been, and of all she herself had already 
borna For though she had accepted the position knowing all 
that was involved, and though it was, so to speak, her own fault 
that she had encountered these difficulties, still there could be no 
doubt that she had for years had much to bear; and now what 
a climax, what a crown to everything! A second Joyce, no 
doubt, with all the headstrong qualities which had made the first 
Joyce'spoil her own life and the lives of others, with all the dis¬ 
advantages of her peasant training, of her education even, which 
would be rather worse than ignorance. Mrs. Hayward conjured 
up before her the image of a pupil-teacher, a good girl striving for 
examinations, immaculate in spelling, thinking of everything as 
the subject of a lesson: looking up with awe to the inspector, 
with reverence to some little prig of a schoolmaster, a girl with 
neat collars and cuffs, knowing her own condition in life, and very 
respectful to her superiors: or else bumptious, and standing upon 
her dignity as an educated person, which Mrs. Hayward had 
heard was more the way of the Scotch. In either point of view, 
what a prospect, what a companion I 

And the Colonel’s wife knew how that good man would conduct 
himself. He would remonstrate with her if the girl were gawhe, 
or if she were disagreeable and presuming. He would say, ‘ You 
must tell her ’—‘ you must make her do so-and-so.’ If his taste 
was shocked, if the girl turned out to be very dreadful, he him¬ 
self, who ought to know so much better, would throw all the 
blame upon her. Or perhaps, which would be still more intoler¬ 
able, his eyes would be blinded, and he would see nothing that 
was not beautiful and amiable in his child. With a sudden flush 
of irritation, Mrs. Hayward felt that this would be more unbear¬ 
able still Joyce had been tlie bugbear of his life in the past; 
what if Joyce were to be the model, the example of every good 
quality, the admiration and delight of his life to come: and she 
herself, the step-mother, the half-rival, half-tyrant, the one who 
would not appreciate the new heroine I No one was so ready as 
Elizabeth to perceive all her husband’s excellent qualities. He 
was good as an angel or a child—there was no soil in hifli. His 
kindness, his. tenderness, his generous heart, his innocent life, were 
her pride' and delight. And the perpetual appeal which he made 
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to her, the helplessness with which he flung himself ui)ou her for 
inspiration and counsel, made him dearer still She herself 
laughed and sometimes frowned at the devout aspiration, ‘ If only 
Elizabeth were here!’ for which all his friends smiled at the 
Colonel; but at the same time it warmed her heart. And yet 
there was no one in the world so feelingly alive to the irritations 
and vexatious which were involved in this supreme helplessness 
and trast. There were moments when he worried her almost be¬ 
yond endurance. She had to be perpetually on the watch. She 
had to subdue herself and forgot herself) and make a thousand 
daily sacrifices to the man whom she ruled absolutely, and who 
was ready at her fiat almost to live or die. But of all injjplerablc 
things, that which was most iutoleralile was the suggestion that 
he might in this matter judge for himself without her aid,—that 
he might admit this strange girl into his heart, and place her on 
the pinnacle which had hitherto been sacred to Elizabeth alone. 

She had seated herself on a grassy bank under the shade of 
the trees which skirted one side of the park of Bellendean. 
instmetively she had chosen a spot where there was ‘a view.’ 
How many such spots arc there to which preoccupied jjeople, with 
something to think out, resort half unawares, and all-unconscious 
of the landscape spread before them! Edinburgh, gray in the 
distance, with her crags and towers, shone through the opening 
carefully cut in the' trees, the angle of the castled rock standing 
forth boldly against the dimness of the smoke behind; and the 
air was so clear, .and the atmosphere so still, that while Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward sat there the sound of tlie gun which regulates the time for 
all Edinburgh—the gun fired from the Castle at one o’clock— 
boomed through the distance with a sudden shock which made 
her start. She'was not a fanciful woman, nor given to metaphors. 
But there was sometliing in the peace of the landscape, the sum¬ 
mer quiet, broken only by the hum of insects and rustle of the 
waving boughs, the distant town too far off to add a note to that 
soft breathing, of nature, which made a centre to the picture and 
no more—when the air was suddenly rent by the harsh and fatal 
sound of the gun, making the spectator start—which was to her 
like an emblematic representation of what had happened to herself. 
To be sure, if she had but thought of it, that voice of war had 
been tamed into a service of domestic peace, a sound as innocent as 
chanticleer; but Mrs. Hayward was a stranger, and was unaware 
of this.. As she rose up hurriedly, startled by the shock in the 
air, she saw her husband coming towards her across the sunshine. 
He was moving like a man in a dream, moving instinctively 
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towai'ds where she was, but otherwise unconscious where he was 
going, unaware of the little heights and hollows, stumbling over 
the stump of a tree that xjarae in his way. The sight of his 
abstraction brought her back to herself. He came up to her, and 
held out the little packet in his hand. 

‘ Put them away,’ he said hoarsely; ‘ lock them up in some 
sure place, Elizabeth. To think all that should have been going 
on, and I ignorant—oh, as ignorant as the babe unborn !’ 

‘How Could you know when she never told you?’ Mrs. 
Hayward cried quickly, instinctively taking his part, even against 
himself. He put his large hand upon her small shoulder, and 
patted her with a deprecating, soothing touch, as if the wrong and 
the sorrow were not his but hers. 

‘ But she meant us to know—that letter, if I had ever got it! 
She was young and foolish, young and foolish. Put it away, my 
dear; don’t destroy it, but lock it away safe, and let us think of it 
no more.’ 

‘That is imjwssible, Henry. You must think of it, in justice 
to her—poor thing;’ this Mrs. Hayward said unwillingly, from a 
sense of what was right and fitting, and with a compunction in her 
heart,—‘ and for the sake,’ she added firmly, after a moment, ‘ of 
your child.’ 

‘ The girl,’ he said vaguely. Then he came closer to her, and 
j)ut his arm within hers. ‘ You will see to all that, Elizabeth. 
You understand these sort of things better than I do. It would 
be very awkward for me, you know, a man.’ To describe the per¬ 
suasive tone, the uigratiating gc.sturc with which, in his simplicity, 
he put this burden uijon her, would be impossible. Even she, well 
as she knew him, was struck with surprise—a surprise winch was 
half happiness and half indignation. 

‘Henry !’ she cried, resisting the appealing touch, ‘have you no 
heart for your own child V 

He leant upon her for a moment, drawing as it seemed her 
whole little person, and all her energy and strength, into himself 
‘ I’m all upset, Elizabeth. I don’t know what I have, whether 
heart or anything else—except you, my dear, except you. Every¬ 
thing will go right as long us I have you.’ 



CHAPTER X 

In the jierpluxity of tJiis oxtraordiiiiiiy crisis they botif went, 
without another woi-d, ‘home’; tJiough it was no more home than 
tliese wonderful new circumstances were the course of everyday. 
If we were to projjhesy the conduct of human creatures in 
moments of great emotion by what would seem probable, or even 
natural, how far from the fiict we should be ! Colonel Hayward, 
a man of tlie tenderest heart and wai-mest afiFections, suddenly dis¬ 
covers that he has a child—a child by whose appearance, and 
everything about her, he ln»s been pleased and attracted, the child 
of his first love, his young wife to whose cruel death he has con¬ 
tributed, though unwittingly, unintentionally, meaning no evil. 
Would not idl ordinary means of conveyance be too slow, all 
obstacles as nothing in his way, tlic very movement of the world 
arrested till he had taken this abandoned child into his arms, and 
fissured her of his penitence, his joy, his love 1 But nothing could 
be further from his actual action. He went back to BeUeudeaii 
with a feeling that he would pcrhaiis know better what to do were 
ho within the four walls of a room where he could shut hinlself 
and be alone. It would be ciisier to think there than in the park, 
where everything was in perpetual motion, leaves rustling, branches 
waving, birds singing,—^the whole world astir. ‘ If we were only 
in our own room,’ he said to his wife, ‘ we could think—what it 
was best to do.’ 

She said nothing, but she longed also for the quiet and shelter 
of that room. She recognised, as indeed she might have done 
from the first, that whatever had to be done, jt was she that must 
do it. And Mrs. Hayward was entirely depa^see, and did not 
know how to manage this business. Janet Matheson was a new 
species tp a woman who had done a great deal of parish work, and 
was not unacquainted with the ordinary ways of managing ‘ the 
poor.’ She did not understand how to deal with that proud old 
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wouiiui, to"whom she cmiltl not offer any recompense, whom she 
would scarcely dare even to thank for her ‘kindness.’ Janet had 
repudiated that injurious word, and Mrs. Hayward felt that it 
would be easier to offer money to Mrs. Bellendean than to this 
extraordinary cottager. To bo sure, that was nothing—a trifle 
not worth consideration in face of the other question, of Joyce 
herself, who would have to be adopted, removed from the cottage, 
taken home iis Miss Hayward, a new, and jjcrhaps soon the most 
important, member of the family. Elizabeth’s heart beat as it 
had never done l)eforc, scarcely even when she married Captain 
Hayward, accejjting all the risks, taking him and his incoherent 
story at a terrible venture. That was an undertaking grave 
enough, but this Wiis more terrible still. She felt, too, that slic 
would be thatd<ful to get into the quiet of luir own loom to think 
it over, to decide what she should best do. 

This, however, was more easily Bai<l than done. The anxious 
pair were met in the hall by Mrs. Bellendean with looks as anxious 
as their own. She Wius breathless with interest, expectation, and 
excitement: and came up to them in a fever of eagerness, which, 
to Mrs. Hayward at least, seemed quite uuiieecsKs. iy, holding out a 
hand to each. ‘ Well V she cried, ns if their secrets were hers, 
and her interest as legitimate as their own. In short, the j)air, 
who were very grave and preoccupied, having exhausted the first 
passicu of the discovery, had much less apfiearancc of excitement 
and expectation than this lady, wlio had nothiiig whatever to do 
with it. A shade of disapjiointment crossed her face when she 
saw their grave looks; but Mrs. Bellemban’s perec'ptions were 
lively, and she perceived at the same moment tokens of agitation 
in the old colonel’s face which reassured her. It would have been 
to much if, after all her highly-raised expectations, nothing had 
happened at all. 

‘ Come into my room,’ she said quickly; ‘ we have half an hour 
before luncheon, and there we shall be quite undisturbed.’ She 
led the way with a rapidity that made it impossible even to pro¬ 
test, and opening the door, swept them in before her, and drew an 
easy-chair forward for Mrs. Hayward. ‘Now,’ she said, ‘ tell me ! 
You have found out something, I can see.’ 

They looked at egcli other,—Mrs. Hayward with the liveliest 
inclination to tell the lady, whom she scarcely knew, that their 
afl'airs were their own. It would have been a little relief to her 
feelings could she have done so; but this was just the moment, as 
she knew very well, in which the Colonel was sure to come to the 
front. 
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‘ Yes,’ he said, with a sigh, in which there was distinct relief. 
(He found it so easy to relieve himself in that way !) ‘ We have 
found out—all we wanted, more than we expected Ajjart from 
all other circumstances, this is a menforable visit to me, Mrs. 
Bellcndean. We have Ibund—or rather Elizabeth liM found—=— 
She is always my resource in everything-’ 

‘What?’cried Mrs. Bellendean, clasping her hands. ‘Please 
excuse me—I am so anxious. Something about Joyce?’ 

‘You must understand that I had no notion of it, no idea of it 

all the time. I was as ignorant- There may have been 

things in which I was to blame—though never with any meaning: 
but of this I had no idea—none : she never gave me the |ilightest 
hint—never the lejist,’ said the Colonel earnestly. ‘ How could I 
imagine for a moment—when she never said a wonl ?’ 

Mrs. Bellendean looked at Mrs. Hayward with an appeal for 
help, but she gave a smile and glance of sympathy to the Colonel, 
who seemed to want them most. His wife sat very straight, with 
he)' shoulders square, and her foot just visible beneath her gown—■ 
very tirm little feet, sot down steadily, one of them Iwating a faint 
tattoo of impaticucc on the carpet. She was all resistance, in- 
tending, it was apparent, to reveal as little as possible; but the 
Colonol, though his stylo was involved, was most willing to 
explain. 

‘ It is,’ he said, ‘ my do.ar lady, I .issure yoti, as much a wonder 
and revelation to mo as to any one. I never thought of such a 
possibility—never. Elizabeth knows that nothing was further 
from my mind.’ 

‘ Hom-y,’ said his wife suddenly, ‘ you have been very much 
agitated this morning. All these old stories coming up again 
iiavc given you a shake. Go up, my dear, to your room, and I 
will tell Mrs. Bellendean all that she cares to hear.’ 

‘ Eh ? do you think so, Elizabeth ? I /luve got a shake. It 
agitates a man very much to be earned back twenty years. 
Perhaps you are right: you can explain everything—much better 
than I can—much better always ; and if Mrs. Bellendean thinks I 
am to blame, she need not be embarrassed about it, as she might 
be before me. I think you are right, as you always are. And 
perhaps she will give you some good advice, my love, as to what 
we ought to do.’ 

‘ I am siu-e I shall not think you to blame. Colonel Hayward,’ 
cried M{g. Bellcndean, with that impulse of general amiability 
which completed the exasperation with which Elizabeth sat 
looking on. 
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‘ Yes, no doubt, slie will give me good advice,’ she said, with 
irrepressible irritation; ‘oli, no doubt, no doubt!—most people 
do. Henry, take mine for the moment, and go upstairs and rest 
a little. Eemember ydu have to meet all the gentlemen at 
Imlcheon : and after that there will be a great deal to do.’ 

‘I think I will, my dear,’ Colonel Hayward said: but he 
p.aused again at the door with renewed apologies and doubts—‘ if 
Mrs. Bcllendean will not think it rude, and even cowardly, of me, 
Elizabeth, to leave all the explanations to you.’ 

Finally, when Mrs. Bellendean had assured him that she would 
not do so, he withdrew slowly, not half sure that, after all, he 
ought not to return and take the task of the explanation into his 
own hands. There wa.s not a word said between the ladies until 
the sound of his steps, a little hc.sitating at first, as if he had half 
a mind to come back, had grown firmer, and at last died away. 
Then Mrs. Hayward for the first time looked at the mistress of 
the house, who, half amused, half annoyed, and full of anxiety and 
expectation, h.ad been looking at her, as keenly as politeness per¬ 
mitted, from every f)oint of view. 

‘My husband has been very much agitated—you will not 
wonder when I tell you all; and he i.s never very good at telling 
his own story. A m.m who pan do—what he can do—may be 
excused if he is a little deficient in words.’ 

She spoke quickly, almost sharply, with a little air of defiance, 
yet with moisture in her eyes, 

‘ Surely,’ said Mrs. Bellendean, ‘ we know what Colonel Hay¬ 
ward is ; but pardon me, it was a much loss matter—it was about 
Joyce I wanted to know.’ 

‘The one story cannot be told without the other. My hus¬ 
band,’ said Mrs. Hayward, with a long breath, ‘ had been married 
before—before be married mo. He had married very hurriedly a 
young lady who came out to some distant relations in India. 
They were at a small station out of the way. She was not happy, 
and he married her in a great hurry. Afterwards, when she was 
in England by herself, having come home for her health, some 
wicked person put it into the poor thing’s head that her marriage 
was not a good one. She was fool enough to believe it, though 
she knew Henrj’. Forgive me if I speak a little hastily. She 
ought to have known better, knowing him; but some people 
never know' you, though you live by their side a hundred years.’ 

She stopped to exhale another long breath of excitement and 
agitation. It was cniel to impute blame to the poor dead girl, 
and she felt this, but could not refrain. 
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‘ And suddenly, after one letter full of complaint and reproach, 
she wrote no more. He was in active service, and could not get 
home. It was not so easy then to come home on leave. He 
wrote again and again, and when he'got no answer, employed 
people to find her out. I can’t tell you all the things that were 
done—everything, so far as ho knew how to do it. I didn’t know 
him then. I daresay he wasted a great deal of money without 
getting hold of the right people. He never heard anything more 
of her, never a word, till the other day.’ 

‘ Then that poor young oreature was- And Joyce— 

Joyce!—who is Joyce 1 Mrs. Hayward, do ;7(>u mean really that 
Joyce-’ , 

‘ Joyce—was his first wife : and this girl—who has the same 
name,—I have not seen her, I don’t know her, I can express no 
feeling about her,—this young lady is my husband’s daughter, 
Mrs. Bellendean.’ 

‘ Colonel Hayward’s daughter! ’ Mrs. Bellendean sprang to 
her feet in her surprise and excitement. She threw up her hands 
in wonder and delight and sympathy, her eyes, glittered and shone, 
a flush of feeling came over her. Any spectator who had seen the 
tyo ladies at this moment would have concluded naturally that it 
was Mrs. Bellendean who was the person chiefly concerned, while 
the little woman seated opposite to her was a somewhat cynical 
looker-on, to whom it was apparent that the warmth of feeling 
thus displayed was not quite genuine. The Colonel’s wife was 
moved by no enthusiasm. She sat rigid, motionless, except for 
that one foot, which continued to beat upon the carpet a little 
impatient measm-e of its own. 

‘Oh,’ cried Mrs. Bellendean, ‘I always knew it! One may.- 
deceive one’s self about many people, but there was no possibility 
with Joyce. She was—she is—I never saw any one like her— 
quite, quite unprecedented in such a place as this: like nobody 
about her—a girl whom any one might be proud of—a girl who— 
oh yes, yes ! you'are right in calling her a young lady. She could 
be nothing less. I always knew it was so.’ 

‘ She is my husband’s daughter,’ said Mrs. Hayward, without 
moving a muscle. She remained unaflFected by her companion’s 
enthusiasm. She recognised it as part of the burden laid upon 
her that she should have to receive the outflowings of a rapture in 
which she had no share. 

‘ And what did Joyce say 1 ’ asked the lady of Bellendean. ‘ And 
poor old Janet 1 oh, it wiU not be good news to her. But what 
did Joyce say ? I should like to have been there; and why, why 
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did you not bring her up to the house with you 1 But I see,—oli 
yes, it was better, it was kinder to leave her a little with the old 
people. The poor old people, God help them! Oh, Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward, there is no uninked good in this world. It will kill old 
Janet and her old husband. There’s no unmixed good.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Hayward quietly. She sat like a little figure, 
of stone, nothing moving in her, not a finger, not an eyelash,— 
nothing but the foot, stiU beating now and then a sort of broken 
measure upon the floor. 

Mrs. Bcllendean sat down again when she had exhausted her 
first excitement. There is nothing that chills one’s warmest 
feelings^like the presence of a spectator who does not share one’s 
satisfiiction. Mrs. Hayward would have been that proverbial wet 
blanket, if there had not been in the very stiffness of her spectator- 
ship signs of another and still more potent excitement of her own. 
Strong self-repression at the end comes to affect us more than any 
demonstration. Mrs. Bellendean was very quick, and perhaps felt 
it sooner than a less vivid intelligence might have done. She sat 
down, almost apologetically, and looked at her guest. 

‘ I am afraid,’ she said, faltering, ‘ you are not so glad as I am. 

I hope it is not anything in Joyce. I hope—she has not displeased 
you. If she has, I am sure, oh, I am very sure she did not mean 
it. It must have been—some mistake.’ 

‘Mrs. Bellendean,’ cried Elizabeth suddenly, ‘I am sure you 
are very kind. You would not have invited me here as you have 
done, without knowing anything of me, if you had not been kind. 
But perhaps you don’t quite put yourself in my place. I did not 
mean to say anything on that subject, but my hcixrt is full, and I 
.can’t help it. I married Colonel Hayward—he was only Captain 
Hayward then—knowing everything, and that it was possible, 
though not likely, that this wife of his might still bo alive. It 
was a great venture to make. I have kept myself in the back¬ 
ground always, not knowing—whether I had any real right to call 
myself Mrs. Hayward. Joyce has not been a name of .good omen 
’’ to me.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Hayward! ’ cried the impulsive woman before her, 
leaning over the table, holding out both her hands. 

‘ No, don’t praise me. I believe I ought to have been blamed 
instead; but, anyhow, I took the risk. And I have never repented 
it, though I did not know all that would be involved. And now, 
when wo are growing old, and calm should succeed to all the 
storms, here Is her daughter—with her name—not a child whom I 
could influence, who might get to be fond of me, but a woman. 
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grown up, educated in her way, clever;—all that wakes it so 
much the worsa No! don’t sorry for mej I am a wicked 
woman, I ought not to feel so. Here I find her again, not a 
recollection, not an idea, but a grown-up girl, the same age as her 
mother. Joyce over again, always Joyce ! ’ 

Mrs. Bellendean did not know how to rejdy. She sat and 
gazed at the woman whom she wanted to console, who touched 
her, revolted her, horrified her all in one, and yet whose real 
emotion and pain she felt to the bottom of her sympathetic heart. 
Too much sympathy is perhaps as bad as too, little. She was all 
excitement and delight for Joyce, and yet this other woman’s 
trouble was too genuine not to move her. It was verf natural 
too, and yet dreadful,—a jiain to think of. ‘I am sure,’ she said, 
faltering, ‘ that when you know her better—when you begin to 
see what she is in herself: there is no one who does not like 
Joyce.’ 

Mrs. Hayward had got rid, in this interval, of a handful, so to 
speak, of hot sudden teara Slic was ashamed of them, angry 
with herself for being thus ovcniomc, and therefore could not be 
said to weep, or make any other afiecting demonstration, but 
simply hurried off, threw from her angrily, these signs of a pang 
which she despised, which hurt her pride and her sense of what 
was seemly as much as it \Aung her heart. She shook her head 
with a sudden angry laugh in the midst of her emotion. ‘ Don’t 
you see I that is the worst of all,’ she cried. 

But at this moment, in the midst of this climax of pain, exas- 
lieration, self-disapproval, there arose in soft billows of sound, 
rising one after the otlier into all the corners of the great house, 
the sound of the gong. It reached all the members of the house¬ 
hold, along the long corridors and round the gallery, roused Colonel 
Hayward from the softened and satisfied pause of feeling which 
his withdrawal upstairs had brought him, and called Mrs. Bellen¬ 
dean back from the wonderful problem of mingled sentiments in 
which she was embroiling herself, taking both sides at once, into 
the more natural feelings of the mistress of the house, whose 
presence is indispensable elsewhere. But she could not break off 
all at once this interview, which was .so very different from the 
ordinary talks betweeij strangers. She he.sitated even to rise up, 
conscious of the ludicrous anti-climax of this call to food addressed 
to people whose hearts were full of the most painful complications 
of life. * At the same time, the sound of her guests trooping down¬ 
stairs, and coming in from the grounds, with a murmur of voices, 
and footsteps in the hall,-became every moment more and more 
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clamant. She rose at last, and put her hand on Mrs. Hayward’s 
shoulder. ‘The gentlemen speak,’ she said, ‘of things that are 
solved walking. It will be so with you, dear Mrs. Hayward. It 
will clear up as you go on. Everything will become easier in the 
doing. Como now to luncheon.’ 

‘ I—^to limchcon !—it would choke me,’ cried Elizabeth, feeling 
in her impatience, and the universal contrariety of everything, as 
if this had been the last aggravation of all. 

‘ No,’ said Mrs. Bellendean, putting her arm through that of 
her guest; ‘ it will do you good, on the contrary: and the Colonel 
will eat notliing if you are not there. You shall come in your 
bonnet '"as you are; and Colonel Hayward will make a good 
luncheon.’ 

‘ I believe he is capable of it,’ Mrs. Hayward cried. 



CHAPTEE XI 


The party was diminished, but still it was a large parjy. The 
dining-room at BeUendean was a long room lighted by a line of 
windows at one side in deep recesses, for the house was of antique 
depth and strength. The walls were hung with family portraits, 
a succession of large and imposing individuals, whose presence in 
uniform or in robes of law, contemplating seriously the doings of 
their successors, added dignity to the house, but did not do much 
to brighten or beautify the interior, save in the case of a few 
smaller portraits, which were from the delightful hand of Itaeburn, 
and made a sunshine in a shady place. The long table, with its 
daylight whiteness and brightness, concentrated the light, however, 
and made the ornaments of the walls of less importance; and the 
cheerful crowd was too much occupied with its own affairs to 
notice the nervousness of the newcomer, the Colonel’s wife, who 
had only made a brief appearance at brciikfast to some of them, 
and attracted as little warmth of interest as a woman of her age 
generally does. She sat near Mr. BeUendean at the foot of the 
table, but as he was one of the men to whom it is necessary to a 
woman to be young and pretty, Mrs. Hayward had fuU oppor- 
timity to compose and calm herself with little interference from 
her host. She was separated almo-st by the length of the table 
from her husband, and consequently was safe from his anxious 
observation; and in the bustle of the mid-day meal, and the 
murmur of talk around her, Mrs. Hayward found a sort of retire¬ 
ment for herself, and composed her mind. Her self-arguments 
ended in the ordinary fatalism with which people accept the in¬ 
evitable. ‘ If it must be, it must be,’ she said to herself. Perhaps 
it might not turn out so badly as she feared; that vision of the 
pupil-teacher, the perfectly well-behaved, well-instructed girl, who 
would make her life a burden, and destroy all the privacy and all 
the enjoyment of her home, was a terrible image: but the sight 
of so many cheerful faces gradually drove it away. ' 
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‘ Who was I, Uncle Belleudean ? I was a Saxon court lady. 
I was in attendance upon Queen Margaret. But she was not 
queen then; she was only princess, and an exile, don’t you know ? 
We had all been nearly drowned, driven up from the Firth by the 
wind in the east.’ 

‘And where were you exiled from ? and what were you doing 
in the Firth ?’ said Mr. Bellendean, who was not perhaps thinking 
much of what he said. 

‘ Well I am sure,’ said Greta, with her soft Scotch intonation, 

‘ I don’t very well know; but Joyce does. She will tell you all 
about it if you ask her.’ 

‘Thiiii> Joyce is a very alarming person. I hear her name 
wherever I turn. She seems the universal authority. I thought 
she must bo an old governess; but I hear she’s a very pretty girl,’ 
said young Essex, who was at Greta’s side. 

‘ Far the ijrettiest girl in the parish, or for miles round.’ 

‘ Speak for yourself, Greta,’ said a good-natured, blimt-featured 
young woman beside her, with a laugh. ‘I have always set up 
myself as a professional beauty, and I don’t give in to Joyce— 
except in so far, of course, as concerns Shakespeai’e and the musical 
glasses, where she is beyond all rivalry.’ 

Sir Harry, who was iis little open to the pleasantry of Mid- 
Lothian as the Scotch in general are supposed to be to English 
wit, stared a little at the young person who assumed this position. 
He thought it possible she might be ‘ chaffing,’ but was by no 
means sure. And ho had no doubt that she was plain. He was 
too polite, however, to show his perplexity. ‘Does she receive 
any male pupils 1' he asked. ‘ My tastes are quite undeveloijed; 
even Shakespeare I don’t know so well as I ought. One has to 
get up a play or two now and then for an exam.: and there’s 
“ Hamlet,” etc., at the Lyceum of course.’ 

‘Joyce woidd never forgive you that “Hamlet,” etc.,’ said the 
plain young lady. ‘You need never hope after that to be pupil 
of hers.’ 

‘ Why, what should I say 1 Irving has done a lot of them. 
Shylock and—and Borneo, don’t you know ? You don’t expect 
mo to have all the names ready. A middle-aged fellow had no 
business to try Borneo. Come, I know as much as that.’ 

‘They are all resd people to Joyce,’ said Greta. ‘She is not 
like us, who only take up a book now and then. She lives among 
books; she thinks as much of Shakespeare as of Scotland. He is 
not only a ppet, he is a—he is a—well, a kind of world,’ she said, 
blushing a little. ‘ I don’t know what other word to use.’ 
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‘ You could not have used a better word,’ said Norman Bellen- 
dean. ‘I am not a very great reader, but I’ve found that up at a 
hill-station where one had neither books nor society. I think that 
was very^well said.’ 

Norman looked with a friendly admiration at his little cousin, 
and she, with a half glance and blush of reply, looked at Mrs. 
Bellendeau at the head of the table, who, on her side, looked at 
them both. There was a great deal more in this mutual com¬ 
munication than met the eye. 

‘ Decidedly,’ said Sir Harry; ‘ no one is gpod enough for this 
society unless ho has undergone a preliminary training at the 
hands of Miss Joyce.’ • 

‘ Don’t you think,' said a now voice hurriedly, with a ring of 
impatience in it, ‘ that to bandy about a young lady’s name like 
this is not—not—(]uite good t.oste ? Probably she would dislike 
being talked about—and certainly her friends-’ 

The young people turned in con.sternation to the quarter from 
which this utterance came. The Colonel’s wife had not hitherto 
attracted much attention. It had been settled that he was ‘ an 
old darling: ’ but Mrs. Hayward had not awakened the interest 
of these judges. They had decided that she was not good enough 
for him—that she had been the governess perhaps, or somebody 
who had nursed him through illness, or otherwise been kind to 
him—and that it was by some of these unauthorised methods that 
she had become Colonel Hayward’s wife. Greta blushed crimson 
at this rebuke. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘no one meant anything that was not kind. I 
would not allow a word to be said. I—am very fond of her. 
She is my dear friend.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is not very good taste to discuss any one,’ said the 
jdain young lady. ‘ But Mrs. Hayward probably does not know 
who she is.’ 

‘ I know that she is your inferior,’ said Mrs. Hayward quickly; 

‘ but that should make you more particidar, not less, to keep her 
name from being bandied about.’ 

‘ What is that my wife is saying ? ’ said Colonel Hayward from 
the other end of the table. ‘ I can hear her voice. What are you 
saying, Elizabeth ? She must'be taking somebody’s part.’ 

‘It is nothing, Henry, nothing; I am taking nobody’s part,’ 
said Mrs. Haywaid, becoming the colour of a peony. He had 
leaned fbrward to see her, for she sat on the same side of the 
table; and she leaned forward to reply to him, meeting the looks 
of half the table, amused at this conjugal demand and response. 
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And then she ehraiik back, obliterating herself as well aa she 
could, half angry, half ashamed, with a look of high temper and 
nervous annoyance which the young people set down to her dis¬ 
advantage, whispering between themselves, ‘Poor Colonel Hay¬ 
ward ! ’ and what a pity it was he had not a nicer wife ! 

After this another wave of conversation passed over the com- 
psmy. A new subject, or rather half a dozen new subjects, di’ew 
the attention and interest of the young people away from this, of 
which the new and crowning interest was still unknown j and it 
was not till some time after, in the course of a lively debate upon 
the universally attractive theme of private theatricals, that the 
name which had caused that little controversy and stir of discus¬ 
sion was mentioned again. 

Naturally, as it had been already subject to comment, there 
was at that moment a sudden pause all round the table, and the 
word came forth with all the more effect, softly spoken with a 
pause before and after—‘ Joyce.' 

‘Upon my word,’ said Mr. Bellendean impatiently, ‘I agree 
with Mrs. Hayward.. The girl is not here, and she has done 
nothing to expose herself to perpetual comment. We hear a great 
deal too much of Joyce.’ 

And now it was that there occurred the extraordinary incident, 
remembered for years after, not only in Bellendean but elsewhere, 
which many people even unconnected with that part of the country 
must have heard of. There rose up suddenly by the side of Mrs. 
Bellendean, at the other end of the table, a tall figure, which stood 
swaying forward a little, hands resting on the table, looking down , 
upon the astonished faces on either side. At sight of it Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward pushed back her chair impatiently, and bent her flushed face 
over her plate; 'while.every one else looked up in expectation, 
some amused, all astonished, awaiting some little, exhibition on the 
jiart of the guileless old soldier. Norman Bellendean turned his 
face towards his old Colonel with a smile, but yet a little regret. 
The vieux moxistaclie, out of pure goodness of heart and simplicity 
of mind, was sometimes a little absurd. Probably he was going 
once again to propose his young friend’s health, to give testimony 
in his favour as a capital fellow. Norman held himself ready to 
spring up and cover the veteran’s retreat, or to take upon himself 
the inevitable laugh. But he was no more prepared than the rest 
for what was coming. Colonel Hayward stood for a moment, his 
outline clear .against the window behind him, his face indistinct 
against that light. He looked down the table, addressing himself 
to the host at the end, who half rose to listen, with a face of severe 
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politeness, concealing much annoyance and despite. ‘ The old fool,’ 
Mr. Bellendean was saying to himself. 

‘I want to say,’ said the Colonel, swaying forward, as if he 
rested on those two hands with which he leant on the table, rather 
than on his feet, ‘that a very great event has happened to me 
hera I came as a stranger, with no thought but to pass a few 
days, little thinking that I was to find what would affect all my 
future life. I owe it to the kindness of your house, Mr. BeUen- 
dcan, and all I see about mo, to tell you what has happened. 
Her name is on all your lips,’ he said, looking round him with the 
natural eloquence of an emotion which, now 'that the spectators 
were used to this strange occurrence, could be seen in th* quiver 
of his lips and the moisture in his eyes. ‘ It is a name that has 
long been full of sweetness but also of pain to me. Now I hojK! 
it will be sweetness only. Joyce—my kind friends, that have 
been so good to her when I knew nothing—nothing / How can I 
thank you and this kind lady—this dear lady here! Joyce — 
belongs to me. Joyce—is Joyce Hayward. She is my daughter. 
She is my—my only child.’ 

Close upon this word sounded one subdued but most audible 
sob from the other end of the table. It was from Mrs. Hayward, 
who could contain herself no longer. That, at least, might have 
been spared her—that the girl was his only child. She pushed 
back her chair and rose up, making a hurried movement towards 
the door; but fortunately Mrs. Bellendean had divined and frus- 
triited her, and in the universal stir of chairs and hum of wondering 
• voices, Mrs. Hayward’s actioti passed unnoticed, or almost unnoticc(i. 
And she escaped while the others all gathered round the Colonel, 
all speaking together, congratulating, wondering. These were 
moments when he W'as very able to act for himself, and did not 
think at all what Elizabeth would say. 
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Aftek Peter had got his dinner and had gone out again to his 
work, a silence fell upon the two who were left behind in tho 
cottage. They had breathed no word, nor even exchanged a 
glance that could have awakened his suspicions—which was easy 
enough, for he had no suspicions. And they had avoided each 
other’s eyes; they had talked of nothing that contained any refer¬ 
ence to the subject of which their hearts were full. And when 
they were left alone, they still said nothing to each other. Janet 
would have no help from Joyce in the ‘redding up.’ ‘Na, na,’ 
she said ; ‘ go away to your reading, or sow at some of your bonnie 
dies. This is nae wark for you.’ 

‘ Granny, I am going to help you as I have always done.’ 

‘ Tills is nae wark for you, and I’ll no’ let you touch it,’ said the 
old woman, with a sudden stamp of her foot on the ground. ‘ I’ll 
no’ let you touch it! do ye hear me, Joyce 1 As long as you are* 
here, you sail just do what I say.’ 

'The girl retreated, almost overawed by tho passion in the old 
woman’s eyes; and thou there was silence in the cottage, broken 
only by the sound of Janet’s movements, as she cleared away 
everything, and moved about with her quick short step from one 
place to another. Joyce sat down beside the writing-table, which 
was her own esiiecial domain, and the quietness of impassioned 
suspense fell upon the little house. The scent of the mignonette 
still came in through the window from the little garden behind ; 
but the door was shut, that no cheerful interruption, no passing 
neighbour with friendly salutations, pausing for a minute’s gossip, 
might disturb the breathless silence. They both expected—^but 
knew not what: whether some fairy chariot to carry Joyce awaj', 
some long-lost relatives hurrying to take her to their arms,'or some 
one merely coming to rcvcid to them who she was,—to tell her 
that she belonged to some great house, and was tho child of some 
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injured princess. Strangely enough, neither of them suspected the 
real state of affairs. Janet divined that Mrs. Hayward had some¬ 
thing to do with it, but Joyce bad not even seen Mrs. Hayward; 
and the Colonel was to her an old friend who had known and 
jwobably loved her mother—but no more. 

Thus they waited, not saying a word, devoured by a silent excite¬ 
ment, listening for some one coming, imagining steps that stopped at 
file door, and carriage-wiieels that never came any nearer, but not 
communicating to each other what they thought. When Janet’s 
clearing away was over, she still found things to do to keep her in 
movement. On ordinary occasions, when the "work was done, she 
would sit down in the big chair by the window with the door open 
(it was natural that the door should be open at all seasons), and take 
up the big blue-worsted stocking which she was always knitting 
for Peter. And if Joyce was busy, Janet would nod to her friends 
as they passed, and point with her thumb over her shoulder to 
show the need of quiet, which did not hinder a little subdued talk, 
all the more pleasant for being thus kept, in check. ‘ She’s aye 
busy,’ the passers-by would say, with looks of admiring wonder. 

‘ Oh ay, she’s aye busy; there was never the like of her for learn¬ 
ing. She’s just never done,’ the proud old woman would say, 
with a pretence at impatience. How proud she had been of all 
her nursling’s wonderful wa 3 's! But now Janet could not sit 
down. She flung her stocking into a corner out of her way. She 
could not bear to see or speak to any one: the vicinity of 
other people was of itself an offence to her. If only she could 
quench with the sound of her steps those of the messenger of fate 
who was coming; if only she could keep him out for ever, and 
defend the treasure in her house behind that closed door 1 

The same suppressed fever of suspense was in Joyce’s mind, 
but in a different sense. With her all was impatience and longing. 
When would they come ? though she knew not whom or what she 
looked for. When would this silence of fate be broken? The 
loud ticking of the clock filled the little house with a sound quite 
out of proportion to its importance, beating out the little lives of 
men with a methodical slow regularity, every minute taking so 
long; and the quick short steps of her old guardian never coming 
to an end, still bustling about when Joyce knew there was no 
longer anything to do, provoked her almost beyond bearing. So 
long as this went on, how could she hear Ihem coming to the 
door ? » 

They both started violently when at last there fell a sharp 
stroke, as of the end of a whip, on the closed door. It came as 
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suddenly, and, to their exaggerated fancy, as solemnly, as the very 
stroke of fate: but it was only a footman from Bellendean, on 
horseback, with a note, which he almost flung at Janet as she 
opened the door, stopping Joyce, who sprang forward to do it. 
‘ Na, you’ll never open to a flunkey,’ cried the old woman, with a 
sort of desperation in her tone, pushing back the girl, whose cheeks 
she could see were flaming and her eyes blazing. Janet would 
not give up the note till she had hunted for her spectacles and put 
them on, and turned it over in her hand. ‘ Oh ay, it’s to you 
after a’,’ she said; ‘ I might have kent that,—and no a very 
ceevil direction, ‘f Miss Joyce,” nothing but Miss Joyce: and its 
nae name when you come to think on’t—no’ like Market or Mary. 
It’s as if it was your last name.’ 

‘Granny,’ said Joyce, in great excitement, ‘we are to go to the 
House immediately, to see Mrs. Bellendean.’ 

‘ Wp—are to gang ? Gang then,’ said Janet; ‘ naebody keeps 
ye. So far as I can judge, what with one call and another, you’re 
there ’maist every day.’ 

‘ But never, never on such a day as this ! And you are to 
come too. Granny, I’ll get you your shawl and your bonnet.’ 

‘ Bide a moment. What for are ye in such a hurry ? I’m no’ 
at Mrs. BeUendcan’s beck and call, to go and come as she pleases. 
You can go yoursel’, as you’ve done many a time before.’ 

‘Granny,’ cried Joyce, putting her arm, though the old woman 
resisted, round Janet’s shoulders, ‘ you’ll not refuse me ? Think 
what it may be,—to hear about my mother—and who I am—and 
whom I belong to.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Janet bitterly; ‘ to hear when you’re to drive away 
in your grand carridge, and leave the house that’s aye been your 
shelter desolate ; to fix the moment when them that have been 
father and mother to ye are to be but twa puir servant-bodies, and 
belang to ye nae mair ! ’ 

‘Granny !’ cried Joyce, in consternation, drawing Janet’s face 
towards her, stooping over the little resisting figure. 

‘ Diuna put your airms .about me. Do you ken what I’ll be 
for you the morn ?—^your aidd nurse—a puir auld body that will 
be nothing to you. Oh, and that’s maybe just what should be for a 
leddy like you. You were aye a leddy from the beginning, and I 
might have kent if my een hadna been blinded. I aye said to 
Peter, “ Baud a loose grip,” but, eh ! I never took it to mysel’.’ 

‘ Granny,’ cried Joyce, ‘ do you think if the Queen herself were 
my mother,.^!! I were the Princess Royal, and everything at my 
beck and call,—do you think I could ever forsake you ? ’ 
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‘Oh, how do I kenr cried Janet, still resisting the soft com¬ 
pulsion ’which was in Joyce’s arms; ‘and how can I tell what ye 
will be let do t You will no’ be your ain mistress as ye have been 
here. Ye will have to conform to other folks’ ways. Ye will 
have to do what’s becoming to your rank and your place in the 
world. If ye think that an auld wife in Bcllendean village and 
an auld ploughman on the laird’s farm will be let come near 
ye-:—’ 

‘Granny, granny!’ cried Joyce, as Janet’s voice, overcome by 
her own argument, sank into an inarticulate murmur broken by 
sobs,—‘ granny, granny 1 what have I done tp make yon think 1 
have no heart ?—and to give me up, and refuse to stand by me 
even before there’s a thing proved.’ 

‘ Me!—refuse to stand by ye ? ’ 

‘ That is just what you are doing—or at least it is what you 
are saying you will do ; but as you never did an unkind thing in 
your life-’ 

‘ Oh, many a one, many a one,’ cried the old woman. ‘ I’ve 
just an unregenerate heart—but no’ to my ain.’ 

‘ As you never did an unkind thing in your life,’ cried Joyce, 
out of breath, for she had hurried in the meantime to the aumry— 
the great oak cupboard which filled one side of the room—and 
made a rapid raid therein. ‘ I have brought you your bonnet and 
your shawl.’ 

She proceeded to fold the big Paisley shawl as Janet wore it, 
with a large point descending to the hem of the old woman’s gown, 
and to put it round her shoulders. And then the large black satin 
bonnet, like the hood of a small carriage, was tied over Janet’s 
cap. It is true she wore only the cotton gown, her everyday 
garment, but the heavy folds of the shawl almost covered it, and 
Janet was thus equipped for any grandeur that might happen, 
and very well dressed in her own acceptation of the word. 
When these solemn garments were produced she struggled no 
more. 

But though the ice was partially broken, there was very little 
said between them as they went up the avenue. Joyce’s heart 
went bounding before her, forestalling the disclosure, making a 
hundred mad suggestions. She forgot all the circumstances,— 
where she was going, and even the unwilling companion by her 
side, who plodded along, scarcely able to keep up with her, her 
face altogether invisible within the shadow of the big bonnet, 
which stooped forward like the head of some curious uncouth 
flower. Poor old Janet! the girl’s head was full of a romance 
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more thrilling than any romance she had ever read j but Janet’s 
was tragedy, far deeper, sounding every depth of despair, rising to 
every height of self-abnegation. And Peter! poor old Peter, who 
had no suspicion of anything, whom she had always adjur^ to 
keep a loose grip, and to whom ‘ the bit lassie ’ was .as the light 
of his eyes. Not only her own desolation, but his also, Janet 
would have to bear. She had no heart to speak, but plodded 
along, scarcely even seeing Joyce by her side, ruminating heayily, 
turning over everything in her mind, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground under the shadow of the black bonnet. ‘ Oh, baud a loose 
grip! ’ she had said it to Peter, but she had not laid her own 
advice to heart. « 

TheriJ were two or three servants in the hall when Joyce went 
up the steps, leading, against her will, the old woman with her, 
who would fain have stolon round to the servants’ entrance as 
‘ mair becoming.’ And the butler and the footman looked very 
important, and were strangely respectful, having heard Colonel 
Hayward’s oration, or such echo of it as had been wafted to the 
servants’ hall. ‘This way, this way. Miss Joyce,’ the butler said, 
with a little emphasis, though he had known her all his life, and 
seldom used such extreme ■civility of address. ‘ This way, Janet. ' 
They were taken across the hall, where Janet, roused and wonder¬ 
ing, saw visions of other people glancing eagerly at Joyce, and at 
her own little figure, stiff as if under mail in the panoply of that 
great shawl—to Mrs. Bellendcan’s room. There a little party of 
agitated people were gathered together. Mrs. Hayward seated very 
square, with her feet firm on the carpet: Mrs. Bellendean leaning 
over her writing-table, with a very nervous look: the Colonel 
standing against the big window, which exaggerated his outline, 
but made his features undiscernible. Janet made them a sort of 
curtsey as she went in, but held her head high, rather defiant than 
humble. For why should she be humble, she who had all the 
right on her side, and who owed nobody anything 1 It was they 
who should be humble to her if they were going to take away her 
child. But she could not but say the gentleman was very civil. 
Ho put out a chair for her. As she said afterwards, not the little 
cane one that Mr. Brown, the butler, thought good enough, but a 
muoklc soft easy-chair, a’ springs and cushions, like the one his 
wife was sitting in. He didna seem to think that was ower good 
for the like of her. Joyce did not sit down at all. She stood 
with her hand upon Mrs. Bellendean’s table, looking ipto the 
agitated face of the lady to whom she had always looked up as 
her best friend. - 
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‘You have got something to tell mel’ said Joyce, her voice 
trembling a little. ‘ About my mother—about my—people ? ’ 

‘Yes, Joyce.’ 

The girl said nothing more. She did not so much as look at 
Mrs. Hayward, who sat nervously still, not making a movement. 
Joyce supported herself upon the back of the writing-table, which 
had a range of little drawers and pigeon-holes. She stood up, 
straight and tall, the flexible lines of her slim figure swaying a 
little, her hands clasped upon the upper ledge. Her hands were 
not, perhaps, very white in comparison with the hands of the 
young ladies who did nothing; but, coming out of her dark dress, 
which had no ornament of any kind, these hands clasped together 
looked like ivory or mother-of-pearl, and seemed to give otit light. 
And then there was an interval of tremulous silence. Old Janet, 
watching them all with the keenest scrutiny, said to herself, ‘ Will 
nobody speak ? ’ 

‘Joyce,’ Mrs. Bellendean said at last, with a trembling voice, 
‘ it wUl be a great, great change for you. You are a wise, good 
girl; you will not let it alter you to those who—deserve all your 
gratitude. My dear, it is a wonderful thing to think of. I can 
but think the hand of Heaven is in it.’ •. Hero the poor lady, who 
had been speaking in slow and laboured tones, struggling against 
her emotion, became almost inaudible, and stopped, while old 
Janet, wringing her hands, cried out without knowing she did so, 

‘ Oh, will naebody put us out o’ our agony 1 Oh, will naebody 
tell us the truth ?’ 

The Colonel made a step forward, thep went back again. 
His child, his dead wife’s child, filled him with awe. The thought 
of going up to her, taking her into his arms, which would have 
been the natural thing which he had meant to do, appalled him 
as he stood and looked at her, a young lady whom he did not 
know. What would she say or think 1 There had been nothing 
to lead up to it, as there was when he had met her in the morn¬ 
ing, and w.hen his heart had gone forth to her. Now anxiety and 
a sort of alarm mingled with his emotion. What would she 
think) his daughter—and yet a young lady whom he did not 
know t ‘ Elizabeth ? ’ he said tremulously, but he could say no 
more. 

‘ Young lady,’ said another voice behind, with a touch of im¬ 
patience in it,—‘Joyce: it appears I must tell, though I have 
never s^n you before.’ 

Joyce had all but-turned her back upon this lady, who, she 
thought, could have nothing to do with her. She turned rotmd 
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with a little start, and fixed her eyes upon the new speaker. It 
was curious that a stranger shordd tell her—one who had nothing 
to do with it. The little woman rose up, not a distinguished 
figure, looking commonplace to the girl’s excited eyes, who felt 
almost impatient, annoyed by this interference. ‘Joyce,’ Mrs. 
Hayward repeated again, ‘we don’t even know each other, but we 
shall have a great deal to do with each other, and I hope—I hope 
we shall get on. Your poor mother—was Colonel Hayward’s first 
wife before he married me. He is not to blame, for he neyer 
knew. Joyce: your name is Joyce Hayward. You are my hus- 
liand’s daughter. Your father stands there. I don’t know why 
he doesn’t come forward. He is the best man that ever was born. 

You wili love him when you know him- I don’t know why 

he doesn’t come forward,’ cried his wife, in gi'cat agitation. She 
made herself a sudden stop, caught Joyce by the arm, and raising 
herself on tiptoe gave the girl .a quick kiss oiT the cheek. ‘ I am 
your step-mother, and I hope—I hope that we will get on.’ 

Joyce stood like a figure turned to stone. She felt the world 
whirling round her as if she were coming down, down some won¬ 
derful fall, too giddy and sickening to estimate. The colour and 
the eiigerness went out of her face. She took no notice of Mrs. 
Hayward, whose interference at this strange moment she did not 
seem to understand, although she understood clearly all that she 
said. Her eyes were fixed, staring at the man there against the 
window, who was her father. Her father ! Her heart had been 
very soft to him this morning, when she believed he was her 
motlier’s friend: but her father!—this was not how she had 
figured her father. He stood against the light, his outline all 
wavering and trembling, making a hesitating step towards her, 
then stopping again. Colonel Hayward was more agitated than 
Avords could say. Oh, if he had but taken her in his arms in the 
morning when his heart was full! He came forward slowly, 
faltering, not knowing what to say. When he had come close to 
her, he put out his hands. ‘Joyce!’ he said, ‘you are your 
mother’s living image : I saw it from the first; have you—have 
you nothing—to say to me ? ’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Joyce, making no advance, ‘ my mother—must have 
had much to complain of—from you.’ 

His hands, which he had’ held out, ■with a quiver in them, fell 
to his sides. ‘ Much to complain of,’, ho said, witli a tremulous 
astonishment; ‘much—to complain of!’ ’ „ 

A murmur of voices sounded in Joyce’s ears; they sounded 
like the hum' of the bees, or anything else inartietdate, with 
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mingled tones of remonstrance, anger, entreaty: even old Janet’s 
quavering voice joined in. To hear the girl defying a gentleman, 
the .Captain’s colonel, a grand soldier officer, took away the old 
woman’s breath. 

‘You left her to die,’ cried Joycn, her soft voice fierce in excite¬ 
ment, ‘ all alone in a strange place. Why was she alone at such 
a time, when she had a husband to care for her? You left her to 
die—and never asked after her for twenty years: never asked— 
till her child was a grown-up woman with other—other parents, 
and another home—of her own.’ 

‘ Oh, diuna speak to the gentleman like that! ’ cried old Janet, 
getting up with difficulty from her easy-chair. ‘Oh, Joyce, 
Joyce ! ’ cried Mrs. Bellendean. Mrs. Hayward said notMng, but 
she came up to the indignant young figure in the centre of this 
group, and laid an imperative hand upon her arm. Joyce shook 
it off. She did not know what she was doing. An immense 
disappointment, horror, anger with fate and all about her, surged 
up in her heart, and gave force to the passion of indignant feeling 
of which, amid all her thinkings on the subject, she had never 
been conscious before. She turned away from the three women 
wlio surrounded her, each remonstrating in her way, and confronted 
once more the man—the father—whose great fault perhaps was 
that he was not the father whom the excited girl looked for, and 
that the disillusion was more than she could bear. 

Colonel Hajward came to himself a little as he looked at her, 
and recovered some spirit. ‘I don’t blame you,’ he said, ‘for 
thinking so. No, Elizabeth, don’t blame her. I was in India. 
Short of deserting, I couldn’t get home.’ 

‘Why didn’t you desert, then,’ cried the girl in a flush of 
nervous passion, ‘ rather than let her die ? ’ Then she turned 
round upon Janet, who stood behind, burdened with her great 
shawl, and threw herself upon the old woman’s shoulder. ‘Oh 
granny, granny, take me home, take me home again! for I have 
nothing to do here, nor among these strange folk,’ she cried. 
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Thkrk was no one who could detain her, for the agitated group in 
Mrs. Uelkndcan’s room were too much taken by surprise, in this 
curious development of affairs, to do anything but gaze astonished 
at Joyce’s imlooked-for passion. She went out of the room and 
out of the house, with old Janet, in her big shawl, following 
humbly, like a tall ship carrying out a humble little lugger in her 
train. Joyce seemed to have added to her stature in the intensity 
of her excitement. The nervous swiftness with which she moved, 
the air of passion in all her sails, to continue the metaphor, the 
unity of impassioned movement with which she swept forth—not 
looking back nor suffering any distracting influence to touch her— 
made the utmost impression upon the spectators who had been, to 
their own thinking, themselves chief actors in the scene, until this 
young creatme’s surpassing emotion put them aU into the position 
of audience while she herself filled the stage. Joyce would not 
sec her father’s face, though it appealed to her with a keen touch 
of unaccustomed feeling which was like a stab—nor would she 
sufter herself to look at Mrs. Bellendean, whose faintest indication 
of a wish had hitherto been almost law to the enthusiast. The 
girl was possessed by a tempest of personal excitement which 
carried her far beyond all the habitual restraints and inducements 
of her life. Nothing weighed with her, nothing moved her, but 
that overwhelming tide which carried her forth, wounded, humili¬ 
ated, indignant, angry, she could not tell why, in the desperation 
of this most bitter and entirely unreasonable disappointment which 
swept her soul. To think that it had come, the long-looked-for 
discovery—the revelation so often dreamt of—and that it should 
be this! Only a visionary, entirely abandoned to the devices of 
fancy by the bareness of all the facts that surrounded actual life 
in her experience, could have entertained such a vague grandeur 
of expectation, or could have fallen into such an abyss of disen- 
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chantraent. It thrilled through and through her, giving a pride 
and loftiness indescribable to the carriage of her head, to tlie 
attitude of her person, to the swift and nervous splendour of her 
movements. Joyce, stung to the heart with her disappointment— 
with the hourdonneTnent in her ears and the jar in her nerves of a 
great downfall—was like a creature inspired. She swept out of 
the house, and crossed the open space of the drive, and disappeared 
in the shadows of the avenue, without a word, with scarcely a 
breath—carried along by that wind of passion, unconscious what 
she did. 

Old Janet Matheson followed her child witt feelings of almost 
equal intensity, but of a contradictoriness and mingled character 
which defies description. Her despair in the anticipation of losing 
Joyce was mingled with elation in the thought that Joyce was 
proved a lady beyond all possibility of doubt, fit to be received as 
an equal in the grand society at the House—which, however, in 
no way modified her profound and passionate sense of loss and 
anger against the fate which she declared to herself bitterly she 
had always foreseen. That she should not have felt a moment¬ 
ary joy in her child’s apparent rejection of the new life opening 
before her was impossible; but that too was mingled still more 
seriously by regret and alarm lest the girl should do anything to 
forfeit these advantages, and also by the dictates of honest judg¬ 
ment which showed her that resistance was imjwssible, and that it 
was foolish, and Joyce’s revolt a mere blaze of temporary impulse 
which could not, and must not, stand against the necessities of life. 
All these mixed and contradictory sentiments were in Janet’s mind 
as she burned along, trying vainly to keep up with the swift, im¬ 
passioned figme in front of her •, trying, too, to reason with the 
unreasonable, and bring Joyce—strange travesty of all the usual . 
circumstances of her life—to bring Joyce, the quick-witted, the 
all-understanding, to see what was right and wrong, what was 
practicable and impracticable. Her efforts in this respect were 
confined at present to a breathless interjection now and then— 
‘Oh, Joyce!’ ‘Oh, my dear!’ ‘Oh, my bonnie woman!’ in 
various tones of remonstrance and deprecation. But Joyce’s im¬ 
pulse ofswift passion lasted long and carried her far, straight down 
the long avenue, and out into the village road beyond; and her 
mind was so preoccupied that she did not take into consideration 
the fatigue and trouble of her companion, as, under any other cir¬ 
cumstances, Joyce would have been sure to do. It was only when 
the sig^jt of the village houses, and the contact once more with 
other human creatures, and the necessary reticences of life suddenly 
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cliccked Joyce in her' career, that she slackened her pace, and, 
turning round to keep her face from the keen investigation of some 
neighbours grouped around a door, suddenly perceived a little be¬ 
hind her the flushed cheeks and labouring breath of Janet, who 
would not be separated from her aide, and yet had found the effort 
of keeping up with her so difficult. Joyce turned back to her 
faithful old friend with a ciy of self-reproach. 

‘ Oh, granny ! and I’ve tired you struggling after me, and had 
not the ^ense to mind.’ 

‘Oh ay, you hjive the sense to mind. You have sense for 
most things in this world—but no’ the day, Joyce, no’ the day; 
you havena shown your sense the day.’ « 

‘Granny,’ said Joyce, with trembling lips, ‘there has been 
nothing in my life till now that you haye not had all authority in ; 
but you must say nothing about this. I must be the .judge in 
this. It is my business, and only mine.’ 

‘ There is nothing,’ said Janet, ‘ that can be your business and 
no’ mine : until the time comes when you yoursel’ are none of my 
busings—wluii»(Sfeu’re in your father’s hands.’ * 

' Oh no, no,’ said Joyce under her breath, clasping her hands, 
—‘ oh no, no, no I ’ 

‘ What are you murmurin’ and saying ower as if it was a charm 1 
jS'o, you havena shown your sense. You think tlie like of tiiat can 
be at your pleasure to tak’ it or to leave it 1 Na, na, my bonnie 
woman. I’m the one that will have the most to bear. Ye needna 
answer me, thon^ I can see the words in your mouth. I’m the 
one, whatever happens, that will have the maist to put up with. 
But I say it’s no’ at your pleesure. What’s richt is richt, and 
what’s nature is nature, whatever ye may say. I tell ye, Joyce 
Matheson—but you’re no Joyce Matheson : eh ! to think me, that 
never used it, that I should gie ye that name noo ! Ye’re Joyce 
Matheson nae main 

‘ Granny, granny, don’t throw me off—don’t cast me away, for 
I’ve nobody buljou,’ cried Joyce, with a voice full of tears. 

‘ M6 cast ye off 1 but it’s true ye’ve nae richt to the name, and 
Peter and me, we’ve nae richt tp you; and the moment’s come 
which I’ve aye foreseen : oh, I have foreseen it! I never deceivit 
mysel’ like him, or made up dreams and visions like you. And 
it’s no’ at your command to tak’ it or to leave it—na, na I’m 
no’ one that can deceive mysel’,’ said Janet, mournfully shaking 
her head, and in the depth of her trouble finding a little bad satis¬ 
faction in her' own clear-sightedness. ‘ The rest o’ ye m»y think 
that heaven and earth will yield to ye, and that what ye want is 
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the thing ye will get if yc stand to it; but no’ me—oh, no’ me ! 
It’s little comfort to the flesh to see sae clear, but I canna help it, 
for it’s my nature. Na, na. We canna just go back to what we 
were before, as if nothing had happened. It’s no’ permitted. Ye 
may do a heap o’ things in this world, but ye canna go back. Na, 
na. Yesterday’s no dead, nor ye canna kill it, whatever yc may do. 
It’s mair certain than the day or the morn, and it binds ye whether 
ye like it or no,—oh, it binds ye, it binds ye ! Wo canna go back.’ 

These little sentences came from her at intervals with breaks 
and pauses between, as they went along towards the cottage, 
sometimes interrupted by an exclamation from Joyce, sometimes 
by the greeting of a neighbour, sometimes by Janet’s own breath¬ 
lessness as she laboured along in the warm evening under tBe weight 
of her big. shawl. Such monologues were not unusual to her, and 
Joyce had accompanied them by a commentary of half-regarded 
questions and exclamations, in all the mutual calm of family un¬ 
derstanding on many a previous occasion. The girl had not lent 
a very steady ear to the grandmother’s wisdom, nor hsul the grand¬ 
mother paused to answer the girl’s questions or remonstrances, 
ifalf heard, half noted, they had gone on serenely, the notes of 
age and experience mingling with the dreams and impulses of youth. 
But that soft concert and harmony in which the two voices had 
differed without any jar, supplementing and completing each other, 
was not like this. The old woman w'as flushed and tearful, and 
Joyce was pale, with excited eyes that looked twice as large as 
usual, and a trembling in the lips which were so apt to move with 
impatient intelligence, answering before the question was made. 
It was apparent even to the neighbours that something must have 
happened, and still more apparent to Peter, who stood at the open 
door of the cottage looking out for them with a look which varied 
from the broad smile of pleasure with which he had perceived their 
two familiar figures approaching, to a troubled perception of some¬ 
thing amiss which he could not fathom. Peter’s mind was slow 
in operating; and as all previous information had been kept from 
him, he was without any clue to the origin of the troul|le which 
he began to feel about him. To return and find the cottage closed, 
and neither wife nor child waiting for him, was in itself a prodigy ; 
and though his astonishment had been partly calmed by the ex¬ 
planation of the neighbours who gave him the key of the door, and 
informed him that Joyce and her granny had been sent for to ‘ the 
Hoosc^’ it was roused into a kind of dull anxiety by the agitated 
air which he slowly recognised as he watched them approaching, 
conviflced, against his will, that something ailed them,—that some 
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new event had happened. Nevertheless, Peter, in the voiceless 
delicacy of his peasant soul, assumed the smile, trembling on the 
edge of a laugh, which was his usual aspect when addressing his 
womenfolk. 

‘ Weel,’ he said, ‘ ye’re bonnie hoosckeepers for a man to come 
hame to, wanting his tea! ’Deed, I might just whistle for my 
tea, and the twa of you stravaigin’ naebody kens where. Joyce, 
ray bonny lass, ye should just think shame of yoursel’, leading your 
auld granny into ill ways.’ He ended with a long, low laugh, 
which was his expression of content and emotion and pleasure, and 
which turned the reproach into the tenderest family jest—and 
made way for them, but not till he had said out his say. ‘Come 
awa,’ nod ye’re here; come awa’ ben, and mask the tea: for I’m 
wanting something to sloken me,’ he said. 

‘ Oh, my poor man—oh, my poor auld man I ’ said Janet. She 
had not ceased to shake her head at intervals while he was speak¬ 
ing, and she uttered a suppressed groan as she went into the cottage. 
So long as all was uncertain, Janet had carefully kept every inti¬ 
mation of possible calamity from Peter ; but now that the truth 
must be known, she. had a kind of tragic pleasure in exciting 
liis alarm. 

‘ What ails the woman 1 ’ he said, ‘ girnin ’ and groanin’ as if we 
were a’ under sentence. What ails your granny, Joyce?’ 

‘ And so we are,’ said Janet, ‘ a’ under sentence, as ye say, and 
our days numbered, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
But, eh, that’s no’ what we do—far, far from it. And when mis- 
fortin’ comes, that comes to a’, it’s rare, rare that it doesn’t come 
unexpected. We’re eatin’ and drinkin’ and makin’ merry—or else 
we’re fechtin’, heatin’ our fellow-servants, and a’ in a word that 
the Lord delayoth his cornin’. And in a moment,’ said the old 
woman, with a sob, ‘ our house is left unto us desolate. That’s 
just the common way.’ 

‘ What is she meaning with the house left desolate ? ’ said Peter, 
the smile slowly disappearing from his face. ‘ The woman’s daft I 
Joyce what is she meanin’l I’m no’ very gleg at the uptake,— 
no’ like you, my bonnie woman, that are just as keen as a needle. 
What’s she meauin’ 1 Janet, woman, as lang as the lassie is weel 
and spared-’ 

‘ The lassie, says he—nacthing but the lassie. And have I no’ 
foreseen it a’ the time ? How often have I cried out to ye, Peter, 
to keep a loose grip! oh, to hand a loose grip! But ye never 
would listen to me. And now it’s just come to pass, and neither 
you nor me prepared.’ 
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Peter’s face, gazing at her while she went on, was like a land¬ 
scape in the uncertain shining of a Scotch summer. It lightened 
all over with a smile of good-humoured derision which brought out 
the shaggy eyebrows, the giizzlcd whiskers, the cavernous hollows 
round the eyes, like the inequalities of the mountainous land. 
And then the light fled instantaneously, and a pale blank of 
shadow succeeded, leaving all that surface grey, while finer lines of 
anxiety and chill alarm developed about the large mouth and in 
the puckers of those many-folded eyelids, like movements of the 
wind among the herbage and trees. He stood and gazed at her 
with his eyes widely open, his lips apart. Hut Janet did not 
meet that look. She went to the fire, which buruejj dully, 

‘ gathered,’ as she had left it in her careful way, to smoulder 
frugally in her absence, and poked it with violence, with sharp 
thrusts of the poker, standing with the back of her great shawl 
tiuned towards her companions, and her big bonnet still on her 
head. There was nothing said till with those sudden strokes and 
blows she hod roused the dormant fire to flame, when she put on 
the kettle, and swept the hearth with vigorous, nervous move¬ 
ments, though always encumbered by the weight of the shawl. 
Then Janet made a sudden turn upon herself, and setting open the 
doors of the aumry, which made a sort of screen between her and 
the others, proceeded to take oft' and fold away that shawl of state. 

‘ I’ll maybe never put it on again,’ she said to herself, almost under 
her breath, ‘ for whatfor should I deck mysel’ and fash my heid 
about my claes or what I put on 1 It was a’ to be resi)ectable for 
her: wha’s heeding when there’s nane but me ? ’ 

‘ There’s something happened,’ said Peter, in his low tremulous 
bass, like the rolling of distant thunder. ‘ Am I the maister of this 
hoose, and left to find oot by her parables and her metaphors, and 
no’ a word of sense that a man can understand? What is’t, 

woman? Speak plain out, or as sure’s death I’ll-’ He 

clenched his large fist with a sudden silent rage, which could find 
no other expression than this seeming threat—though Peter would 
have died sooner than touch with a finger to harm her the old 
companion of his life. 

‘Grandfather,’ said Joyce, ‘I will tell you what has happened. 
Granny takes a thing into her head, and then you know, whatever 
we say, you or me, she never heeds, but follows her own fancy.’ 
The girl spoke quickly, her words hurrying, her breath panting,— 
then came to a sudden pause, flushed crimson, her paleness 
changing to the red of passionate feeling, and added, as slowly as 
she h^ been hurried before, ‘Somebody has been here—that 
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knows who my mother was ; somebody that says—that says he is 
my father. And she thinks I am to rise up and follow him,’ cried 
Joyc.e, in another burst of sadden, swift, vehement words,—‘ to 
rise up and follow him, like the woman in the Old Testament, 
away from my home and my own people, and all that I care for in 
the world! But I’ll not do it—I’ll not do it. I’ll call no 
strange man my father. I’ll bide in my own place where I’ve been 
all my days. What are their letters, and their old stories, and 
their secrets that they’ve found out, and their injuries that they’re 
sorry for—sorry for after costing a woman’s life ! What’s all that 
to me 1 I’ll bide in my own place with them that have nourished 
me and cherished me, and made me happy all my days.’ 

‘ Eh, lassie ! eh, lassie ! ’ was all Peter could say. His large 
old limhs had got a trembling in them. He sat down in the big 
wooden arm-chair which stood against the wall, where it had been 
put away after dinner, and from that unaccustomed place, as if he 
too had been put away out of the common strain of life, gazed at 
the two alternately,—at his wife still folding, folding that shawl 
that would not lie straight, and at Joyce, in her flush of im¬ 
passioned determination, standing up drawn to her full height, her 
head tlirown back, her slim young figure "inspired by the rush and 
torrent of emotion which she herself scarcely understood in its 
vehemence and force. The little quiet, humble cottage was in a 
moment filled .as with rushing wings and flashing weapons, the 
dust and jar of spiritual conflict: but not one of the three visible 
actore in this little tragic drama had for the moment a woid to 
say. When this silence of fate was broken, it was by Janet, who 
had at last shut up her shawl in the aumry, and, coming and going 
from the fire to the table, filling the intense blank of that pause 
with a curious interlude of hasty sound and movement, said at last, 
almost fiercely, ‘ Come to your tea. You’ll do little good standing 
glowering at ane anither. Sit down and tak’ your tea.’ 



CHAPTER XIV 


The first day of the holidays had also been a delight to Mr. 
Andrew Halliday’s virtuous soul. More systematic in all he did 
than Joyce’s irregular impulses permitted her to be, he had taken 
advantage of the leisure of the morning to enjoy to the utmost 
the quietness and freedom of a man who has no ndc but his own 
pleasure for the government of his time. He got up a little later 
than usual, lingered over his breakfast, exhausted the newspaper 
over which, on ordinary occasions, ho could cast only a hurried 
glance, and tasted the* sweetness of that pause of occupation 
as no habitually' unoccupied man could ever do. Then he 
sallied forth, not, as Joyce did, to dream and muse, but to enjoy 
the conscious pleasure of a walk, during which, indeed, he turned 
over many things in his mind which were not unallied to happy 
dreams. For Andrew had come to a determination which filled 
him at once with sweet and tender fancies, and with the careful 
calculations of a prudent man in face of a great change in life. He 
had made up his mind to insist upon a decision from Joyce, to have 
the time of their man-iage settled. Of this she had never per¬ 
mitted him to speak. Their engagement had been altogether of a 
highly refined and visionary kind, a sort of bond of intellectual 
sympathy which pleased and flattered the consciousness of 
superiority in Halliday’s mind, but in other respects was sometimes 
a little chilly, and so wanting in aU warmer demonstration as to 
carry with it a perpetual subdued disappointment and tremor of un¬ 
certainty. Had not the schoolmaster possessed a great deal of self- 
apnroval and conscious worth, he might have sometimes lost con- 
fidtoce altogether in Joyce’s affection; but though he was (rften 
.uncomfortable with a sensation of having much kept from him 
which‘was his due, he had not as yet come so far as to be able to 
imagine that Joyce was indifferent to him. He could not have 
done her that wrong. She had met nobody, could have met nobody. 
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who was his equal, and how was it possible then that she could be 
unfaithful ? It seemed to Halliday a wrong to Joyce to suppose 
her capable of such a lamentable want of judgment. 

But he was heartily in love with her at the same time, as well 
as so much with himself, and the regime under which she held 
him was cold. He had become impatient of it,- and very anxious 
to bring it to an end; and there was no reason, except her 
fantastic unreadiness, for delay. He said to himself that he must 
put a stop to it,—that he must step forward in all the decisiSn of 
his manhood, and impress this determination upon the weaker 
feminine nature whibh was made to yield to his superior force and 
impulse. There was no reason in the world for delay. He had 
nttoined all the promotion which was likely for a long time to be 
his; and the position of schoolmistress in his parish was likely to 
be soon vacant, which would afford to Joyce the possibility of 
carrying on her professional work, and adding to their joint means, 
as no doubt she would insist upon doing. This was not a thing 
which Halliday himself would have insisted upon. He felt pro¬ 
foundly that to be able to keep his wife at home, and retain her 
altogether like a garden enclosed for his private enjoyment, was a 
supreme luxury, and one which it was the'privilege of the superior 
classes alone to prize at its proper value. He had been a prudent 
young man all his life, and had laid by a little money, and he felt 
with a proud and not ungenerous expansion of his bosom that he 
was able to afford himself that luxury; but he doubted greatly 
whether it would be possible to bring Joyce to perceive that this 
was the more excellent way, and that it would be meet for her to 
give up her work and devote herself entirely to her husband. He 
comprehended something of her pride, her high independence, and 
even indulgently allowed for the presence in her of a great deal of 
that ambition which is more appropriate to a man than a woman •, 
therefore he was prepared to yield the question in respect to the 
work, and to find a new element of satisfaction in the thought of 
placing her by his own side in the little rostrum of the school as 
well as in the seclusion of the home. The Board would be too glad 
to secure the services of Miss Matheson, so well known for her 
admirable management at Bellendean, as the mistress at Comely 
Green. And thus every exigency would be satisfied. 

He w'ent over his little house carefully, room by room, when 
he came in from his walk, and consider^ what it would be. 
necessary to add, and what to repair and refresh, for Joyce’s 
reception. His mind was a thoroughly frugal and prudent one, 
tempted by no vain desires, spoiled by no habits of extravagance. 
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Amid all the fond visions which filled him, as he realised the new 
necessities of a double life, he yet calculated very closely what 
would be necessary, what they could do without, how many things 
were strictly needful, and how and at what price these additions 
could be procured. The calculations were full of enchantment, 
but they were not reckoned up less carefully. He returned to 
them after he had eaten his dinner, and they occupied the greater 
part of the afternoon, with many an excursion into the realms of 
fancj, to sweeten them, although of themselves they were sweet. 
And it was with the result of his calculations carefully jotted 
down upon a piece of paper in his {jocket-book, that he set out 
before tea-time for Bcllcndoan, to make known to Joyce his 
desires and determination, and to sway her mind as th? female 
mind ought to be swayed, half by sweet persuasion, half by the 
magnetism of his suiierior foree of impulse, to adopt it as her 
own. The idea that she might insist, and decline to be inilucuoed, 
was one which he would not allow himself to take into considera¬ 
tion, though it lay in the background in one of the chambers of 
his mind with a sort of chill sense of unpleasant possibility, which, 
so far as possible, he put out of sight. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and the road from Comely Green to 
Bellendean lay partly by the highroad within sight of the Firth, 
and partly through the woods and park of Bellendean House. 
Everything was cheerful round him, the birds singing, the water 
reflecting the sunshine in jewelled lines of sparkle and light. 
Andrew could not think of any such black thing as refusal, or 
even reluctance, amid all the sweet harmony and consent to be 
happy, which was in the lovely summer day. 

When he reached the cottage it gave him a little thrill of 
surprise to find the door shut which usually stood so frankly open, 
admitting the genial summer atmosphere and something of the 
sights and sounds outside. It was strange to find the door closed 
on a summer evening; and an idea that somebody must be ill, or 
that something must have happened, sprang into instant life in 
Andrew’s mind. His knock was not even answered by the 
invitation to come in, which would have been natural in other 
circumstances. He heard a little movement inside, but no cheer¬ 
ful sound of voices, and presently the door was opened by Janet, 
who, looking out upon him with a jealous glance through a very 
small opening, breathed forth an ‘Oh! it’s you, Andrew;’ and, 
letting Jhe door swing fully open, bade him come in. Within he 
was-bewildered to see old Peter and Joyce seated at the table, 
upon which the tea-things still stood. There they were all three, 
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nobody ill, no visible cause for this cxtraordinai'y seclusion. Peter 
gave him a grim little nod without speaking, and Joyce put forth 
—^it almost seemed unwillingly—her hand, but without moving 
otherwise. He took the chair from which Janet had risen, and 
gazed at them bewildered. ‘ What is the matter ? Has anything 
happened?' he said. 

i’hcro was a pause. Peter drummed upon the table with his 
fingers, with something almost derisive in the measured sound; 
and Joyce half turned to him as if about to speak, bu^said 
nothing. It was Janet who answered his question. There was 
a hot flush* upon her checks—the flush of excitement and emotion. 
She answered him shaking her head. 

‘Ay, Andrew, there’s something happened. We’re no’ like 
oursel’s, as ye can see. Ye wouldna have gotten in this nicht to 
this afflicted house if ye had not been airt and pairt in il as wcel 
as Peter and me.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ ho repeated, with increased alarm. 

‘Ye better tell him, Joyce. Puir lad, he has a richt to hear. 
He’s maybe thought like me of sic a thing happening, without 
fear, as if it might be a kind of diversion. The Lord help us 
short-sighted folk.’ 

‘ What is it ? ’ he said; ‘ you are driving me distracted. What 
has happened ? ’ 

Upon this Peter gave a short, dry laugh, which it was alarming 
to hear. ‘ He’ll never find out,’ said the old man, ‘ if ye give him 
years to do it. It’s against reason—it’s against sense—a man to 
step in and take another man’s bairn away.’ 

Joyce was very pale. He observed this for the first time in 
the confusion and the trouble of this incomprehensible scene. She 
sat with her hands clasped, looking at no one — not even at 
himself, though she had given liim her hand. It was rare, indeed, 
that Joyce should be the last to explain. Halliday drew his chair 
a little nearer, and put his hand timidly upon hers, which made 
her start. She made a quick movement, as if to draw it away, 
then visibly controlled herself and permitted that mute interroga¬ 
tion and caress. 

‘ It is just what I aye kcut would happen,’ said Janet, uncon¬ 
scious or indifferent to her self-contradictions; ‘ and many a time 
have I implored my man no’ to build upon her, though I wasna 
so wise as to tak’ my ain advice. And as for you, Andrew, though 
I took good care you should hear a’ the circumstances, maybe I 
should have warn^ you mair clearly that you should noil Uppen 
to her, and ware a’ your heart upon her, when at ainy moment— 
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at ainy moment-’ Here the old woman’s voice failed her, and 

broke off in a momentary, much-resisted sob. Halliday’s astonish¬ 
ment and anxiety grew at eveiy word. His hand pressed Joyce’s 
hand with the increasing fervour of an eager demand. 

‘Joyce! Joyce! what do they mean? Have you nothing to 
say,’ 

Joyce turned upon him, with a sudden flush taking the place 
of Jier paleness. ‘ Granny would make you think that I was not 
wortjjy to be trusted,’ she said ; ‘ that to ware your heart upon 
me, as she says, was to be cheated and betrayed.’ 

‘ No, no,— 1 never could believe that! ’ he cried, not* unwilling 
to prove the superiority of his own trust to that of the old people, 
who, Halliday felt, it would not be a bad thing to" be cleir of, or 
as nearly clear of as circumstances might permit. 

Joyce scarcely paused to hear his response, but, having found 
her voice, went on hurriedly. ‘ People have come that say—that 

say-They are just strangers—we never saw them before. 

They say that I—I—belong to them. Oh, I am not going to 
pretend,’ cried Joyce, ‘that I have not thought of that happening, 
many a day ! It was like a poem all to myself. It went round 
and round in my head. It was a kind of dream. But I never 
thought—I never, never thought what would become of mo if it 
came true. And how do I know that it is true ? Grandfather, 
you and granny are my father and my mother. I never knew any 
other. You have brought me up and cared for me, and I am your 
child to the end of my life. I will never, never-’ 

‘ Hold your peace! ’ cried Janet. She put up her hard hand 
against Joyce’s soft young mouth. 'The little old woman grew 
majestic in her sense of justice and right. ‘ Hold your peace ! ’ 
she cried. ‘ Make no vow's, lest you should be tempted to break 
them and sin against the Lord. Ye’ll do what it’s your duty to 
do. You’ll no’ tell me this and that—that you’ll take th^law in 
your ain hands. Haud your tongue, Peter Matheson ! You’re an 
auld fool, putting nonsense into the bairn’s head. What! ’ cried 
Janet, ‘a bairn of mine to say that she’ll act as she likes and 
please hersel’, and take her choice what she’ll do! and a’ the time 
her duty straight forenenst her, and nae mainner o’ doubt what it 
is. Dinna speak such stuff to me.’ 

In the pause of this conflict Andrew Halliday’s voice came in, 
astonished, yet composed, with curiosity in it and strong expecta¬ 
tion—sgntiments entirely different from those which swayed the 
others, and which silenced them and aroused their attention from 
the very force of contrast. ‘ People who say—that you belong to 
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them ? Your own people—your own friends—Joyce ! Tell me 

who they are,—tell me- You take away my breath. To 

think that they should have found her after all! ’ 

They all paused in the impassioned strain of their thoughts to 
look at him. This new note struck in the midst of them was 
startling and incomprehensible, yet checked the excitement and 
vehemence of their own feelings. ‘Ah, Andro,’ said old Peter, 
‘ye’re a wise man. Ye would like to hear a’ about it, and wha 
they are, and if the now freends—the new freends ’—the old man 
coughed oVer the words to get his voice—‘if they’re maybe grander 
folk and niair to your credit ’—he broke off into his usual laugh, 
but a laugh harsh and broken. ‘Ye’re a wise lad, Andro, my 
man— fe’re a wise lad.’ 

‘ It is very natural, I think,’ said Andrew, reddening, ‘ that I 
should wish to know. We have spoken many a time of Joyce’s 
—friends. I wish to know about them, and what they are, natur¬ 
ally, as any one in my position would do.’ 

‘Joyce’s freends !—I thocht I kent weel what that meant,’ said 
Janet. ‘ Eh ! to hear him speak of Joyce’s freends. I thocht I 
kent weel what that meant,’ she repeated, with a smile of bitter¬ 
ness. Halliday had taken lier seat at the table, and she went and 
seated herself by the wall at as great a distance from the group as 
the limits of space would permit. The old woman’s eyes were 
keen with grief and bitter pain, and that sense of being superseded 
which is so hard to bear. She thought that Joyce had put her 
chair a little closer to that of the schoolmaster, detaching herself 
from Peter, and that the young people already formed a little party 
by themselves. This was the form her jealous consciousness of 
Joyce’s superiority had always taken, even when everything went 
well. She burst forth again in indignant prophetic strains, taking 
a little comfort in this thought. 

‘ But diuna you think you’ll get her,’ she cried, ‘ no more than 
Peter or me!—dinna you believe that they’ll think you good 
enough for her, Andrew Halliday. If it’s ended for us, it’s mair 
than ended for you. Do you think a grand, sodger-offieer, that 
w!i8 the Captain’s commander, and lijgh, high up, nigh to the 
Queen herself,—do you think a man like that will give his dauchter 
—and such a dauchter, fit for the Queen’s Court if ever lady was 
—to a bit poor little piu'ish schoolmaister like you 1 ’ 

The comfort which Janet took from this prognostication was 
bitter, but it was great. A curious pride in the grandeur of the 
officer who was ‘ the Captain’s ’ commander made her bosom swell. 
At least there was satisfaction in that, and in the sudden downfall, 
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the unmitigated and prompt destruction of all hopes that might 
be entertained by that whippersnapper, who dared to demand ex¬ 
planations on the subject of Joyce’s ‘friends’—friends in Scotch 
peasant parlance meaning what ‘ parents ’ means in French, the 
family and nearest relatives. Janet had rightly divined that 
Halliday received the news not with sympathetic pain or alarm, 
but with suppressed delight, looking forward to the acquisition to 
himself, through his promised wife, of ‘ friends ’ who would at 
once elevate him to the rank of gentleman, after which he longed 
with a consciousness of having no internal right to it, which old 
Janet’s keen instincts had always comprehended—far, far differej;;t 
from Joyce, who wanted no elevation,—who was a lady bom. . 

‘Granny,’ said Joyce, with a trembling voice, ‘you think vorjJ 
little, very, very little—I see it now for the first time—of me.’ 

‘ Me think little of ye ! that’s a bonnie story; but weel, weel I 
ken what will happen. We will pairt with sore hearts, but a firm 
meaning to bo just the same to ane anither. I’ve seen a heap of 
things in my lifetime,’ said Janet, with mournful pride. ‘Sae has 
my man ; but they havena time to think—they’re no’ aye turning 
things ower and ower like a woman at the fireside. I’ve seen 
mony changes and pairtings, and how it was aye said it should 
make no difference. Eh ! I’ve seen that in the maist natural way. 
It’s no’ that you’ll mean ony unfaithfulness, my bonnie woman. 
Na, na. I ken ye to the bottom o’ your heart, and there’s nae 
unfaithfulness in you—^no’ even to him,’ said Janet, indicating 
Halliday half contemptuously by a pointing finger, ‘ much less to 
your grandfaithcr and me. I’m whiles in an ill key, and I’ve been 
sae, I dinna deny it, since ever I heard this awfu’ news : but now 
I am coming to mysel’. Ye’ll do your duty, Joyce. Ye’ll accept 
what canna be refused, and ye’ll gang away from us with a sair 
heart, and it will be a’ settled that you’re to come back, maybe 
twice a year, maybe anco a year, to Peter and me, and be our ain 
bairn again. They’re no’ ill folk,’ she went on, the tears dropping 
upon her apron, on which she was folding hem after hem—‘ they’re 
good folk; they’re kind, awfu’ kind—they’ll never wish ye to be 
ungrateful,—that’s what they’ll say. They’ll no’ oppose it, they’ll 
settle it a’—maybe a week, maybe a month, maybe mair; they’ll 
be real weel-meaning, real kind. And Peter and me, we’ll live a’ 
the year thinking o’ that time ; and ye’ll come back, my bonnie 
dear—oh, ye’ll come baek! with your heart licht to think of the 
pleasure of the auld folk. But, eh Joyce! ye’ll no’ be in the house 
a moment till ye’ll see the difference; ye’ll no’ have graspit my 
hand or looked me in the face till ye see the difference. Ye’ll sec 

I 
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the glaur ou your grandfaithcr’s shooii •when he comes in, and the 
sweat on his brow. No’ with ony unkind meaning. Oh, far frae 
that—far frae that! Do I no’ ken your heart 1 But ye’ll be used 
to other things—it’ll a’ have turned strange to ye then—and ye’ll 
see where we’re wanting. Oh, ye’ll see it! It will just be mair 
plain to ye than all the rest. The wee bit place, the common 
things, the neebors a’ keen to ken, but chief of us, Peter and me 
our ainsels, twa common puir folk.’ 

‘Granny!’ cried Joyce, flinging herself upon her, unable to 
bear this gradual working up. 

Peter came in -with a chonis with his big broken laugh—‘ Ay, 
ay, jusi that, just that! an auld broken-down ploughman and his 
limir anld body of a wife. It’s just that, it’s just that!’ 



CHAPTEE XV 

Great was the consternation in Bellendean over the unsatisfactory 
interview which it was so soon known had taken place between 
Joyce and her father. Colonel Hayward’s public intimation of the 
facts at luncheon had' created, as might have been expected, the 
greatest commotion ; and the ladies of the party assembled round 
Mrs. Bellendean with warm curiosity when the whisper ran through 
the house that Joyce had come—and had gone away again. Gone 
away! To explain it was very difficult, to understand it impos¬ 
sible. The schoolmistress, the village girl, to discover that she 
was Colonel Hayward’s daughter, and not to be elated, transported 
by the discovery! Why, it was a romance, it was like a fairy 
tale. Mrs. Bellendean’s suggestion that there was a second side to 
everything, though the fact was not generally recognised in fairy 
tales, contented no one; and a little mob of excited critics, all 
touched and interested by Colonel Hayw'ard’s speech, turned upon 
the rustic heroine and denounced her pretensions. What did she 
expect, what had she looked for'—to turn out a king’s daughter, or 
a duke’s ? But it was generally agreed that few dukes were so 
delightful as Colonel Hayward, and that Joyce showed the worst 
of taste as well as the utmost ingratitude. Mrs. Bellendean was 
disappointed too; but she was partly comforted by the fact that 
Captain Bellendean, who was much bewildered by the girl’s caprice 
and folly, had fallen into a long and apparently interesting argu¬ 
ment on the subject with Greta, her own special favourite and 
protegie. It is almost impossible for any natural woman to find a 
man in Norman’s position, well-looking, young, and rich, within 
her range, without forming matrimonial schemes for him of one 
kind or another j and Mrs. Bellendean had already made up her 
mind that the pang of leaving Bellendean would be much softened 
could she see her successor in Greta, the favourite of the house, a 
girl full of her own partialities and ways of thinking, and whom 
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she had influenced all her life. She forgot Joyce in seeing the 
animated discussion that rose between these two. It was dis¬ 
appointing, however, that when in the very midst of this discussion 
Captain Bellendean saw from the window at which he was stand¬ 
ing his old Colonel walking to and fro on the terrace with heavy 
steps and bowed head, his point of interest changed at once. He 
looked no more at Greta, though she was a much prettier sight: 
evidently all his sympathy was for Colonel Hayward ; and after 
the talk had gone on languishing for a few moments, he excused 
himself for leaving her. ‘ Poor old chap! I must go and try if 
I can do anything fo console him,’ he said. 

Norman found Colonel Hayward very much cast down and 
melancholy. He was pacing up and down, up and down—some¬ 
times pausing to throw a blfink look over the landscape, sometimes 
mechanically gathering a faded leaf from one of the creepers on 
the wall. He endeavoured to pull himself up when Captain 
Bellendean joined him; but the old soldier had no skill in conceed- 
ing his feelings, and he was too anxious to get support and sym¬ 
pathy to remain long silent. He announced, with all the solemnity 
becoming a strange event, that Mrs. Hayward was lying down a 
little. ‘ She travelled all night, you know; and though she can 
sleep on the railway, it never does one much good that sort of 
sleep; and there has been a great deal going on all day—a great 
deal that h.as been very agitating for us both. I persuaded her to 
lie down,’ Colonel Hayward said, looking at his companion fur¬ 
tively, as if afraid that Norman might think Elizabeth was to 
blame. 

‘ It was the best thing she could do,’ said Captain Bellendean. 

‘That is exactly w'hat I told'her—the very best thing she 
could do. It is seldom she leaves me when I have so much need 
of her ; but I insisted upon it. -And then I am in full possession 
of her sentiments,’ said the Colonel. ‘ She told me exactly what 
she thought; and she advised me to take a walk by myself and 
think it all out’ 

‘ Perhaps, then, I ought to leave you alone. Colonel ? but I 
saw you from the window, and thought you looked out of spirits.’ 

‘ My dear boy, I am glad—too glad—to have you. Thinking 
a thing out is easy to say, but not so easy to do. And you had 
always a great deal of Sense, Bellendean. When we had difficulties 

in the regiment, I well remember- But that was easy in 

comparison with this. You know what has happened. We’ve 
found my daughter. For I was married long before I met with 
my wife. It was only for a little time; and then she disappeared. 
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poor girl, and I never could find out what became of her. It gave 
me a very great deal of trouble and distress—more than I could 
tell you; and now we have found out that she left a child. I 
told you all to-day at luncheon. Joyce, the girl they all talk 
about, is my daughter. Can you believe such a story V 

‘ I had heard about it before; and then what you said to-day— 
it is very wonderful.’ 

‘ Yes j but it’s quite true. And we told her—in Mrs. Belleu- 

dean’s room. And if you will believe it, she- She as good 

as rejected me, JYorman—refused to have me for her father. It 
has thrown me into a dreadful state of confusion. And Elizabeth 
can’t help me, it appeals. She says I must work it out for*myself. 
But it seems unnatural to work out a thing by myself; and 
especially a thing like this. Yes, the girl would have nothing to 
say to me, Bellendean. She says I must have ill-treated her 
mother—poor Joyce! the girl I told you that I had married. 
And I never did—indeed I never did!’ 

‘ I am sure of that, sir. You never injured any one.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear fellow! you don’t know how things happen. It 
seems to be nobody’s fault, and yet there’s injury done. It’s very 
bewildering to me, at my age, to think of having a child living. 

I never—thought of anything of the kind. I may have wished 
that my wife—and then again it would seem almost better that it 
shouldn’t be so.’ 

Colonel Hayward pnt his arm within that of Norman; ho 
quickened his pace as they went up and down the terrace, and 
then would stop suddenly to deliver an emphatic sentence. ‘ She 
looked me in the face, as if she defied me,’ he said, ‘ and then 
went away and left me—with that old woman. Did you ever 
hear of such a position, Bellendean 1 My daughter, you know, 
my own daughter—and she looks me in the face, and teUs me I 
must have harmed her mother, and why did I leave her? and 
goes away ! What am I to do ? When you have made such a 
discovery, there it is; you can’t put it out of your mind, or go 
upon your way, as if you had never found it out. I can’t be as I 
was before. I have got a daughter. You may smile, Bellendean, 
and think it’s just the old fellow’s confused way.’ 

‘I don’t indeed, sir. I can qiute understand the embarrass¬ 
ment-’ 

‘That’s it—the embarrassment. She belongs'to me, and her 
future should be my dearest care—my dearest care—a daughter, 
you know, more even than a boy. Just what I have often 
thought would make life perfect—just a sort of a glory to us. 
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Elizabeth and me; but when you think of it, quite a stranger, 
brought up BO different! And Elizabeth opposed, a little opposed. 
I can’t help seeing it, though she tries to hide it, telling me that 
it’s my affair—that I must think it out myself. How can I 
think it out myself! and then my daughter herself turning upon 
me! What can I do ? I don’t know what to do!’ 

‘Everybody,’ said Captain Bellendean—though a little against 
the grain, for ho was himself very indignant with Joyce—‘speaks 
highly of her; there is but one voice—every one likes and admires 
her.’ 

The Colonel gave a little pressure to the young man’s arm, as 
if in thanks, and said with a sigh, ‘ She is very like her mother. 
You would say, if you had known her, the very same—more than 
a likeness. Elizabeth has had a good deal to put up with on that 
account. You can’t wonder if she is a little—^opposed. And 
everything is at a standstill. I have to take the next step; they 
will neither of them help me—and what am I to do ? Children 
—seem to bring love with them when they are bom in a house. 
But when a grown-up young woman appears that you never saw 
before, and you are told she is your daughter! It is a dreadful 
position to be in, Bellendean. I don’t know, no more than a 
baby, what to do.’ 

‘ That is rather an alarming view to take,’ said Norman. ‘ But 
when you know her better, most likely everything will come right. 
You have a very kind heart, sir, and the young lady is very pretty, 
and nice, and clever, and nature will speak.’ 

The Colonel shook his head. ‘I believed this morning in 
nature speaking—but I am sadly shaken, sadly shaken, Bellendean. 
Why did she turn against me? You would have thought that 
merely to say, I am your father—but she turned upon me as if I 
had been her enemy. And what can I do 1 We can’t go away 
to-morrow and leave her here. We must have her to live with 
us, and perhaps she won’t come, and most likely she’ll not like it 
if she does. I am dreadfully down about it all. Joyce’s girl 
whom I don’t know, and Elizabeth, who gives me up and goes to 
lie down because she’s tired—just when I need her most! ’ 

‘But, Colonel, it is true that Mrs. Hayward must be very 
tired: and no doubt she feels that you and Miss Joyce will under¬ 
stand each other better if you meet by yourselves, when she is not 
there.’ 

‘ Eh ? Do you think that’s what she means, Bellendean ? and 
do you think so too ? But even then 1 am no further advanced 
than I was before; for my daughter, you know, she’s not here. 
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and how do 1 know where to find her, even if I were prepared to 
meet her? and heaven knows I am less prepared than ever—and 
very nervous and anxious j and if she wore standing before me at 
this moment I don’t know what I should say.’ 

‘ I can show you where to find her,’ said Captain Bellendean. 
‘ Come and see her, sir; you don’t want to be prepared—you have 
only to show her that she may trust to your kind heart, and settle 
everything before Mrs. Hayward wakes up.’ 

‘ My kind heart! ’ said Colonel Hayward. ‘ I’m not so sure 
that my heart is kind—not, it appears, to my own flesh and 
blood. I feel almost as if I should be glad never to hear of her 
again.’ 

‘ That is only because you are out of sorts, and got *no sleep 
last night.’ 

‘ How do you know I got no sleep 1 It’s quite trua Elizabeth 
thinks I only fancy it, but the truth is that when my mind is dis¬ 
turbed I cannot sleej). I am dreadfully down about it all, Bellen- 
deaa No, I haven’t the courage, I haven’t the courage. If she 
were to tell me again that her mother had much to complain of, I 
couldn’t answer a word. And yet it’s not so. I declare to you, 
Bellendean, upon my honour, it was no fault of mine.’ 

‘I am sure of it, sir,’ said Bellendean. ‘Don’t think any 
more of that, but come with me and see Jliss Joyce, and settle 
it aU." 

The Colonel said little as he walked down to the village leaning 
on young Bellendean’s arm. He was alarmed and nervous; his 
throat was dry, his mind was confused. Norman’s society, the 
touch of his arm, the moral force of his companionship, kept 
Colonel Hayward up to the mark, or it is possible that he might 
have turned back and fled from those difficulties which he did not 
feel himself able to cope with, and the new relationship that had 
already produced such confusion in his life. But he was firmly held 
by Norman’s arm, and did not resist the impulse, though it was not 
his own. He did not know what he was going to say to Joyce, 
or how to meet this proud young creature, filled with a fanciful 
indignation for her mother’s wrongs. He had never wronged her 
mother. Pitiful as the story was, and tenderly as he had always 
regarded her memory, the Joyce of his youth had been the instru¬ 
ment of her own misery and of much trouble and anguish to him, 
though the gentle-hearted soldier had accepted it always as a sort 
of natural calamity for which nobody was responsible, and never 
blamed her. But even the gentlest-hearted will be moved when the 
judgment which they have refrained from making is turned against 
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themselves. It was not his fault, and yet how could he say so 1 
How could he explain it to this second hot-headed Joyce with¬ 
out blaming the first who had so suffered, and over whom death 
had laid a shadowy veil of tenderness, an oblivion of all mistakes 
and errors ? Colonel Hayward did not articulately discuss this 
question with himself, but it was at the bottom of all the confusion 
in his troubled mind. He was afraid of her, shy of her presence, 
not knowing how to address or approach this stranger, who was 
his own child. He had looked with a tender envy at other people’s 

daughters before now, thinking if only Elizabeth- But a 

daughter who was not Elizabeth’s, and to whom his wife was 
even, as he said to himself, a little—opposed, was something that 
had iiev^ir entered into his thoughts. How easy it was in the 
story-books !—how parents and children long separated sprang into 
each other’s aims and hearts by instinct. But it was vciy different 
in real life, when the problem how to receive into the intimacy of 
so small a houseliold a third person who was so near in blood, so 
absolutely unknown in all that constitutes human sympathy, liad 
to ho solvod lit a moment’s notice! Ho bad been very much 
excited and disturbed the day liefore, but he had not doubted the 
power of Elizabetli to jmt everything right. Now, however, 
Elizabeth had not only for the first time failed, but was—opposed. 
She had not said it, but he had felt it. She had declared herself 
tired, and Iain downi, and told him to work it out himself. Such 
a state of affairs was one which Colonel Hayward had never con¬ 
templated, and everything accordingly was much worse than 
yesterday, wlicn he had still been able to feel that if Elizabeth 
were only here all woidd go well. 

The party in the cottage were in a very subdued and depressed. 
condition when Captain Bellcndcan knocked at the door. The 
heat of resistance in Joyce’s mind had died down. Whether it 
was the strain of argument which Janet still carried on, though 
Joyce had not consciously listened to it, or whether the mere 
effect of the short lapse of time which quenches excitement had 
operated unawares upon her mind, it is certain that her vehemence 
of feeling and rebellion of heart had sunk into that despondent 
suspension of thought which exhaustion brings. Resistance dies 
out, and the chill compulsion of circumstance comes in, making 
itself felt above all flashes of indignation, all revolts of sentiment. 
Joyce knew now, though she had not acknowledged it in words, 
that her iwwer over her own life was gone,—that there yas no 
strength in her to resist the new laws and subordination under 
which she felt herself to have fallen. She had not even the con- 
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sciousness which a girl in a higher (;Jass might have been supported 
by, that her father’s rights over her were not supreme. She 
believed that she had no power to resist his decrees as to what 
was to become of her; and accordingly, after the fii-st outburst of 
contradictory feeling, the girl’s heart and courage had altogether 
succumbed. She had fallen upon the neck of her old guardian— 
the true mother of her life—with team, which quenched out every 
.spai'k of the passion which had inspired her. 

Joyce felt herself to be within the grasp of fate. She was like 
one of the heroines of the poets in a different aspect from that in 
which she had identified herself with Kosalind or Miranda. What 
she was like now was Iphigenia or Antigone caught in the remorse¬ 
less bonds of destiny. Slie did not even feel that forloln satis¬ 
faction in it which she might have done had there been more time, 
or had she been loss unhappy. The only feeling she was conscious 
of was misery, life running low in Iicr, all the elements and powers 
against her, and the possibility even of resistance gone out of her. 
Old Janet Jiad pressed her close, and then liad repulsed her with 
the impatience of highly excited feeling; and Joyce stood before 
the window, with the light ujxm her pale face, quite subdued, 
uurcsistant, dejected to the bottom of her heart. The only one of 
the group who showed any energy or satisfaction was Andrew 
Halliday, who could not refrain a rising and exhilaration of heart 
at the thought of being son-in-law to a man who was the ‘ Cap¬ 
tain’s ’ commanding officer, and consequently occupied a position 
among the great ones of the earth. Andrew’s imagination had 
already leaped at all the good things that might follow for himself. 
He thought of possible elevations in the way of head-masterships, 
scholastic dignities, and houom-s. ‘They’ would never leave 
Joyce’s husband a parish schoolmaster! He had not time to 
follow it out, but his thoughts had swayed swiftly upwards to 
promotions and honours undefined. 

‘ Wha’s that at the door ? ’ said Janet, among her tears. 

‘ It’s the Captain,’ said Joyce, in a voice so low that she was 
almost inaudible. Then she added, ‘ It’s—it’s—my father.’ 

‘ Her father! ’ Peter rose up with a lowering brow. ‘ My 
hoose is no’ a place for every fremd person to come oot and in at 
their pleasure. Let them be. I forbid ainy person to open that 
door.’ 

‘ Oh, hand your tongue, man !’ cried Janet; ‘ can ye keep them 
oot with a steekit door—them that has the law on their side, and 
nature too 1 ’ 

The old man took his blue bonnet, which hung on the back of 
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his chair. ‘ Stand back, sir,’ l;e said sternly to Andrew, who had 
risen to go to the door; ‘ if my hoose is mine nae mair, nor my 
bairn mine nae mair, it’s me, at least, that has the richt to open, 
and nae ither man.’ He put his bonnet on his head, pulling it 
down upon his brows. ‘ My head’s white and my heart’s sair: if 
the laird thinks I’ve nae mainners, he maun just put up wi’t, I’m 
no’ lang for this life that I should care.’ Ho threw the door wide 
open as he spoke, meeting the look of the newcomers with his 
head down, and his shaggy eyebrows half covering his eyes. 
‘ Gang in, gang in, if ye’ve business,’ ho said, and flung heavily 
past them, without further greeting. The sound of his heavy 
footstep, hastening away, filled all the silence which, for a moment, 
no one IJroke. 

Norman made way, and almost pushed the Colonel in before 
before him. ‘ They expect you,’ he said. And Colonel Hayward 
Btepjted in. A more embarrassed man, or one more incapable of 
filling so difficult a position, could not be. How wilh'ngly would 
he have followed Peter! But duty and necessity and Norman 
BeUendean all kept him up to the mark. Joyce stood straight up 
before him in front of the window. She turned to him her pale 
face, her eyes heavy with tears. The good man was accustomed 
to be received with pleasure, to dispense kindness wherever he 
went: to appear thus, in the aspect of a destroyer of domestic 
happiness, was more painful and confusing than words can say. 

‘ Young lady,’ he began, and stopped, growing more confused 

than ever. Then, desperation giving him courage, ‘Joyce- 

It cannot be stranger to you than it is to mo, to see you standing 
here, before me, my daughter, when I never knew I had a daughter. 
My dear, we ought to love one another,—but how can we, being 
such strangers ? I have never been used to—^anything of the kind. 
It’s a great shock to us both, finding this out. But if you’ll 
trust yourself to me. I’ll—I’ll do my best. A man cannot say 
more.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Joyce; her voice faltered and died away in her 
throat. She made an ettbrt and began again, ‘ Sir,’ then broke down 
altogether, and, making a step backwards, clutched at old Janet’s 
dress. ‘ Oh, granny, he’s very kind—his face is very kind,’ she 
cried. 

‘ Ay,’ said the old woman, ‘ ye say true; he has a real kind 
face. Sir, what she wants to tell ye is, that though a’s strange, 
and it’s hard, hard to ken what to say, she’ll be a good daughter 
to ye, and do her duty, though maybe there’s mony things that 
may gang wrang at first. Ye see she’s had naebody but Peter 
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and me: and she’s real fond of the twa auld folk, and has been 
the best bairn’—Janet’s voice shook a little, but she controlled it. 
‘Never, never in this world was there a better bairn—though 
she’s aye had the nature o’ a lady and the mainners o’ ane, and 
might have thought shame of us puir country bodies. Na, my 
bonnie woman, na,—I ken ye never did. But, sir, ye need never 
fear to baud up yer head when ye’ve her by your side. She’s fit 
to stand before kings—ay, that she is,—liefore kings, and no be¬ 
fore meaner men.’ 

The Colonel gazed curiously at the little old woman, who 
stood so firm in her self-abnegation that he, at least, never realised 
how sadly it went against the grain. ‘ Madam,’ he said, in his 
old-fashioned way, ‘I believe you fully; but it must 15e all to 
your credit and the way you have brought her up, that I find her 
what she is.’ He took Janet’s hand and held it in his own,—a hard 
little hand, scored and bony with work, worn with age —not lovely 
in any way. The Colonel recovered himself and regained his 
composure, now that he had come to the point at which he could 
pay compliments and give pleasure. ‘ I thank you, madam, from 
the bottom of my heart, for what you have -done for her, and for 
what you are giving up to me,’ he said, bowing low. Janet had 
no understanding of what he meant; and when he bent his 
grizzled moustache to kiss her hand, she gave a little shriek of 
mingled consternation and pleasure. ‘ Eh, Colonel!’ she exclaimed, 
her old cheeks tingling with a blush that would not have shamed 
a girl’s. Never in her life had lips of man touched Janet’s hand 
before. She drew it from him and fell back upon her chair and 
sobbed, looking at the knotted fingers and prominent veins in an 
ecstasy of wonder and admiration. ‘ Did you see that, Joyce ? he’s 
kissed my hand; did ever mortal sec the like ? Eh, Colonel! I 
just haveua a word—no’ a word—to say.’ 

Joyce put out both her hands to her father, her eyes swimming 
in tears, her face lighted up with that sudden gleam of instant¬ 
aneous perception which was one of the charms of her face. ‘ Oh, 
sir!’ she said: the other word, father, fiuttered on her lips. It 
was a gentleman who did that, one of the species which Joyce 
knew so little, but only that she belonged to it. In her quick 
imagination rehearsing every incident before it happened, that was 
what she would have had him do. The little act of personal 
homage was more than words, more than deeds, and changed the 
current of her feelings as by magic. And the Colonel now was 
in his element too. The tender flattery and sincere extravagance 
of all those delicate ways of giving pleasure were easy and natural 
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to him, and lie was restored to himself. He took Joyce’s ^nds 
in ouo of his, and drew her within ids arm. . » 

‘My dear,’ he said, with moisture in his eyes, ‘you are very’ 
like your mother. God forgive me if I ever frightened her or 
neglected her! I could not look you in the face if I had ever 
done her conscious wrong. Will you kiss me, my child, and for¬ 
give your father? She would bid you do so if she were here.’ 

It was very strange to Joyce. She grew crimson, as old 
Janet had done, under her father’s kiss. He was her father; her 
heart no longer made any objections; it beat high with a strange 
mixture of elation and pain. Her father—who had done her 
mother no conscious wrong, who had proved himself, in that high 
fantastical way which alone is satisfactory to the visionary soul, 
to be such a gentleman as she had always longed to meet with : 
yet one whom she would have to follow, far from all she knew, 
and, what was far worse, Iciiving desolate the old parents who 
depended ufwn her for all the brightness in their life. Her other 
sensations of pain fled away like clouds before the dawn, but this 
tragic strain remained. How would they do without her ?—how 
could they bear the separation 1 The causeless resentment, the 
fanciful resistance which Joyce had felt against her father, 
vanished in a moment, having no cause; but the other burden- 
remained. 

Meanwhile there was another burden of which she had not 
thought. Andrew Halliday had discreetly withdrawn himself 
while the main action of the scene was going on. He stepped 
aside, and began to talk to Captain Bellendean. It was not un¬ 
desirable in any circumstances to make friends with Captain Bel- 
lendcan; and the schoolmaster had all his wits about him. He 
took up a position aside, where he coidd still command a perfect 
view of what was going on, and then he said, Wo are having 
very good weather for this time of the year.’ 

‘Yes,’ Norman said, a little surprised, ‘I think so. It is not 
very w’arm, but it is always fine.’ 

‘Not warm! That will be your Indian experiences. Captain; 
for we all think here it is a very fine season—the best we have 
had for years. The corn is looking well, and the farmers are con¬ 
tent, which is a thing that does not happen every year.’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said Norman. He was not very much interested 
in the farmers, wlio had not yet begun to be the troublesome 
members of society they now arc; but he did not wish to» have 
his attention distracted from the scene going on so near; and but 
for innate civility, he would willingly have snubbed the school- 
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master. Andrew, however, was not a person to be sup¬ 
pressed so. , _ 

‘You are more interested,’ he said confidentially, ‘in what’s 
going on here; and so am I, Captain Bellendean. I have reason 
to be very deeply interested. Everything that concerns my dear 
Joyce-’ 

‘Your dear—what?’ cried the Captain abruptly, turning 
quickly upon him with an indignant air. Then, however. Captain 
Bellendean recollected himself. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he said 
quickly; ‘ I believe I have heard—something.’ 

‘ You will have heard,’ said Halliday, ‘ that we’ve been engaged 
for some time back. We should have been married before now 
but for some difiiculties about—about her parents and mine. Not 
that there was not perfect satisfaction with the connection,’ he 
added, with his air of importance, ‘on both sides of the house.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Norman. He felt himself grow red with annoyance 
at this intrusive fellow, whose affairs were nothing to him. He 
added with conscious sarcasm, ‘ Let us hope it will always con¬ 
tinue to be equally satisfactory.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Halliday. ‘It could scarcely, indeed, be 
otherwise, seeing that Joyce was my choice in very humble cir¬ 
cumstances, when I might well have found a partner in a diflerent 
sphere. My mother’s first word was, “ Andrew, you might have 
done better;” but Joyce’s own merits turned the scale. She is 
an excellent creature. Captain Bellendean, admirable in tuition. 
She raises an enthusiasm in the children, especially the bigger 
girls, which really requires quite a gift. I looked forward to the 
day when she should be transferred to my own parish, and work 
under me. Judicious guidance was all she required—^just a hint 
here, a suggestion there—and there’ would not be a head-mistress 
in Scotland to equal her.’ 

‘I fear,’ said Norman, smoothing his annoyance into a laugh, 

‘ that Colonel Hayward will put a stop to schoolmistressing.’ 

‘Why, sir, why? it’s a noble office. There could not be a 
finer occupation, nor one in which you can serve your country 
better. Ladies, indeed, after marriage, when they get the cares 
of a family, sometimes begin to flag a little,’ said Halliday, giv¬ 
ing a complacent look at Joyce. ‘ Of course,’ he added, after a 
pause—and, though he did -not know it, he had never been so 
near being kicked out of a house in his life—‘ if Colonel Hayward 
should, wish her to settle near him, there are many fine appoint¬ 
ments to be had in England. I would not say that I should in¬ 
sist upon remaining here.’ 
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‘ That would be kind,’ said Captain Bellendean, with a sarcasm 
which was scarcely intentional. He was confounded by the com¬ 
posure and by the assurance of this fellow, who was so calmly 
persuaded of his own property in Joyce. 

‘I would think it only duty,’ said Halliday; ‘but you’ll excuse 
me. Captain,—I think I am wanted.’ He turiled with a smile 
towards Joyce, still awed and astonished by the sudden change in 
her own sentiments, who continued to stand shy and tremulous 
within her father’s encircling arm. 

‘ Joyce,’ said Andrew, ‘ I am glad to see this happy conclusion; 
but you have not yet introduced me to the Cornel—and we can 
have no secrets from him now.’ 

The llolonel turned with astonishment and something as like 
havteur as was possible to his gentle and courteous temper, to the 
new speaker. He looked him over from head to foot, with a dim 
recollection of having seen him before, and ol having somehow 
resented his appearance even then. He resented it much more 
now, when this half-bred person, whose outside was not that of a 
gentleman, yet was not that of a labouring man, came forward 
claiming a place between his daughter and himself. He turned 
upon Andrew that mild lightning of indignant eyes which had 
proved so efficacious in the regiment. But Halliday was not to be 
intimidated by any man’s eyes. He drew still nearer with an in¬ 
gratiating smile, and said again, ‘ Introduce me to the Cornel, 
Joyc&’ 

Joyce ha<l accepted Andrew Halliday’s love—as little of it as 
possible; because he had forced it upon her, because his talk and 
acquaintance with books had dazzled her, because she had found a 
certain protection in him from other rustic suitors. She had 
allowed it to be understood that some time or other she would 
marry him. He was the nearest to herself in position, in ambition, 
of any in the country-side. But she lifted her eyes to him now 
with a shrinking and horror which she herself could not understand. 
He stood between her and Captain Bellendean, contrasting himself 
without the smallest reluctance or sense of danger with the man 
whose outward semblance was more like that of a hero than any 
man Joyce had seen. She made in a moment the comparison 
which it had never occurred to Halliday to make. His under-size, 
his imperfect development, the absence of natural grace and refine¬ 
ment in him, maile themselves apparent to her sharply, as if by 
the sting of a sudden blow. She gazed at him, the colour again 
flushing over her face, with a slight start of surprise and something 
like repugnance. He had got her promise that she would many 
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him, but she had never promised to present liim to her unknown 
dream-father as his future son. 

‘Who is iti’ said Colonel Hayward. He curved his eyebrows 
over his eyes to assist his vision, which gave him a look of dis¬ 
pleasure ; and he was displeased to see this man,—a man with 
whom he had some previous unpleasant association, he could not 
toll what,—thrusting himself in at such an inappropriate moment 
between his daughter and himself, 

‘It is—Andrew Halliday,’ said Joyce, very low, turning her 
head away. Halliday held his ground very sturdily, and acknow¬ 
ledged this abrupt description with an ingratiating smile. 

‘How do you do, Cornel?’ he said. ‘After all, she’s shy—she 
leaves me to introduce myself ; which is not perhaps to be wondered 
at. We have been engaged for nearly a year. I came here to-day, 
knowing nothing, to try and j)ersuade her to name the day, and 
put an end to a wretched bachelor’s life. But when I arrived I 
found everything turned upside down, and Joyce quite past giving 
any heed to ma I hope I may leave my cause in your hand. 
Cornel,’ said the schoolmaster, with the utmost absence of percep¬ 
tion. He thought he had made a very agreeable impression, and 
that his affairs were, as he said, safe in the Cornel’s hands. 

‘You are engaged to this—gentleman?’ Colonel Hayward 
said. 

Joyce felt herself quail as she looked into her father’s face. 
She read all that was in his at a glance. Colonel Hayward was 
quite ignorant of Halliday, quite unaccustomed to the kind of man, 
unprepared for this new claim ; and yet his eyes expressed the 
same, thoughts which were in hers. A little shiver of keen sympa¬ 
thetic feeling ran through her. She felt herself unable to say 
anything. She assented with a look in which, with liorror at her¬ 
self, she felt the shrinking, the reluctance to acknowledge the truth, 
the disinclination which she had never allowed even to herself up 
to this time. The Colonel looked from Joyce, standing with down¬ 
cast eyes and that half-visible shrinking in every line of her figure 
and attitude, to the commonplace man with the smirk on his 
countenance: and breathed once more the habitual aspiration of 
his life, ‘Oh that Elizabeth were here!’ But then he remembered 
that Elizabeth had sent him away to work it out for himself. 

‘We always knew,’ said Halliday, ‘that this day would come 
some time, and that her real origin would be known. I have 
looked Xorward to it. Cornel. I have always done my best to help 
her to prepare—for any position. I am not rich,’ he added, with 
demonstrative frankness j ‘ but among people of high tone that’s 
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blit a secondary matter, and I know you’ll find we are true partners 
and mates, Joyce and myself, in every other way.’ 

‘ Sir, I am very much confused with one discovery,’ said the 
Colonel, hesitating and tremulous. ‘I—I—can scarcely realise 
yet about my daughter. Let the other stand over a little—let it 
wait a little—till I have got accustomed—till I know how things 
are—till I-’ 

He looked at Joyce anxiously to help him out. But for the 
first time in her life Joyce failed in this emergency. She stood 
with her eyes cast down, slightly drawn back, keeping herself 
isolated by an instinctive movement. She had never been in such 
a strait befora 

‘Oh,’’ said Halliday, ‘I understand. I can enter into your 
feelings. Cornel; and I am not afraid to wait.’ He took Joyce’s 
hand, which hung by her side, and clasped it close. ‘Joyce,’ he 
said, ‘ will speak for me; Joyce will see that I am not put off 
too long.’ 

A sudden heat like a flame seemed to envelop Joyce. She with¬ 
drew her hand quickly, yet almost stealthily, and turned upon her 
father—her father whom she had known only for a few hours, 
whose claims she had at first rejected—an appealing look. Then 
Joyce, too, remembered herself. Truth and honour stood by 
Halliday’s side, though he was not of their noble strain. The 
flame grew hotter and hotter, enveloping her, scorching her, turn¬ 
ing from red to the white flames of devouring fire. She turned 
back to her betrothed lover, scarcely seeing through eyes dazzled 
by that glare, and put out her hand to him as if forced by some 
invisible power. 
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The little family party left Belleiidean two days after, lit was 
not expedient, they all.felt, to linger long over the inevitable 
separation. Even old Janet was of this mind. ‘ If it wore done 
when ’tis done, then it were well it were done quickly.’ The 
sentiment of these words was in the old woman’s mind, though 
possibly she did not know them. Joyce was finally taken from her 
foster-pai'cnts when she left them for Bcllendeau on the evening 
before, half heart-broken, yet half ecstatic, not knowing how to 
subdue the extraordinary emotion and excitement that tingled to 
her'very finger-points. She was going to dine at the table which 
represented evcrytliing that was splendid and refined to the village 
schoolmistress, to be waited on by the servants who thought them¬ 
selves much superior to old Peter and Janet, to hear the talk, to 
make acquaintance with the habits of those wlwm she had looked 
up to all her life. The Bcllendean carriage came for her, to bring 
her away not only from the cottage, but from all her past existence 
—from everything she had known. By Janet’s advice, or rather 
commands, Joyce had put on her one white dress, the soft muslin 
gown which she had sometimes worn on a summer Sunday, and in 
which the old people had always thought she looked like a princess. 
Peter sat by the open door of the cottage while these last prepara¬ 
tions were being made. The anger of great wretchedness was 
blazing in the old man’s eyes. ‘ What are you doing with that 
white dud?’ he said, giving her a glance askance out of his red 
eyes. ‘ I aye said it was not fit for a decent lass out of my house. 
Mak’ her pit on a goon that’s like her place, no like thae light¬ 
headed limmers.’ He waved his hand towards the east end of the 
village, where there lived an ambitious family with fine daughters. 
‘Dod! I would tear it off her back.’ 

‘ Hand* your tongue,’ said his wife j ‘ what good will it do you 
to fecht and wars tie with Providence ? The time’s come when we 
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maun just submit. Na, na, never heed him, Joyce. The white’s 
tar tlu) best. And just you step into your carriage, my bonnie 
lady; it’s the way I’ve aye seen you going aff in my dreams. 
Peter, diiina sit llierc like a sulky bear. Give her a kiss and your 
blessing, and let her go.’ 

A laugh of hoarse devision burst from Peter’s lips. ‘I’m a 
bonnie man to kiss a grand lady! I never was ane for thae 
showings-off. If she maun go, slio will hae to go, and there is 
an end o’t. Farewell to ye, .Joyce ! ’ 

Ho got uj> hastily from his scat at the door. The footman 
outside and the coachman on the box, keenly observant both, 
lookethtbn—.and Peter knew thenr fathers and mothers, and was 
aware that any word he said would be public property next day. 
He gav'e himself a shake, and pulled his bonnet over his eyes, but 
did not stride away as he h.ad done before, lie stood leaning his 
back against the wall, his i'ace half buried in the old coat-collar 
which rose to his ears when Ini bent his head, and in the shadow 
of his bonnet and the forest of his beard. It was Janet, in hc’ 
quavering voice, who gave the blessing, putting up two hard h.ano,... 
and drawing them over Joyce’s brown satin hair and soft cheeks: 

‘ “ The Lord bless thee and keej) thee : the Lord lift np the light 
o’ His countenance upon thee.” Gang away, gang away ! It will 
maybe no’ be sac hard when you’re out o’ our sight’ 

The horse,s seemed to make but one bound, the aii to fill with 
the sound of hoofs and wheels, ami Joyce found herself beginning 
again to perceive the daylight through her blinding tears. And 
her heart, too, gave a bound, involuntary, unwilling. It was not 
so hard when they were out of sight, and the new world so full of 
cxi)ectation, of cimiositj', of tln^ unknown, opened before her in a 
minute. Joyce in her white dress, in the Bellendean carriage 
driving up the avenue to dinner, with her father waiting at the 
other end to receive her, was and could be Joyce Matheson no 
more. All that she knew and was familial* with departed from 
her like the rolling up of a map, like the visions of a dream. 

There was, however, so much consciousness, so much curiosity, 
so many comments made upon Joyce and her story, that the 
strange witching scene of the dinner-table—a thing of enchant¬ 
ment to the girl, with its wonderful flowers and fine company— 
was for the other guests somewhat embarrassing and uncomfortable. 
Strangely enough Joyce was almost the only one at table who was 
unaftected by this feeling. To her there was something .gymbolical 
in the novelty which fitted in with all her dreams and hopes. The 
flowers, the pretty dresses, the glitter and show of the white table 
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with its silver and porcelain, the conversation, a dozen different 
threads going on at once, the aspect of the smiling faces as they 
turned to each other,—all carried out her expectations. It seemed 
to Joyce, sitting almost silent, full of the keenest observation, that 
the meal, the vulgar eating and drinking, was so small a part of it. 
She could not hear what everybody was saying, nor was she, in 
the excitement and confusion of her mind, very capable of under¬ 
standing the rapid interchange of words, so many people talking 
together : but it repre.seuted to her the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul better than the most brilliant company in the world, 
more distinctly heard and understood, could have done. She was 
not disappointed. Joyce knew by the novels she had readsthat in 
sneh circumstances as hers the newcomer full of expectation gener¬ 
ally was disappointed, and found that, seen close, the finest com¬ 
pany was no better than the humblest. Her imagination had 
rebelled against that discomfiting discovery even when she read of 
it; and now it was with great elation that she felt she had been 
right all through and the novels wrong. She was not disappointed, 
'•'ho food and the eating were quite secondary, as they ought to be. 
'When she looked along the table, it was to sec smiling faces raised 
in pleasure at something that had been said, or saying something 
with the little triumphant air of successful argument or happy wit, 
or listening with grave, attention, assenting, objecting, as the case 
might be. She did not know what they were saying, but she was 
convinced that it was all beautiful, clever, witty, true convorsatiou, 
the food for which her spirit had hungered. She had no desire for 
the momei-i lO enter int(. it herself. She wiis dazzled by all the 
prettiness and brightness, moved to the heart by that sensation of 
having found what she longed for, and at last obtained entrance 
into the world to which she trulj belonged. She smiled when she 
met Mrs. Bellendcan’s eye, and answered slightly at random when 
slie was spoken to. She was by her father’s side, and he did not 
speak to her much. She was kindly left with her impressions, 
to accustom herself gradually to the new scene. And she was 
entirely satisfied, elated, afloat in an ethereal atmosphere of 
contentment and pleasure. Her dreams, she thought, were all 
fealised. 

But next morning the old life came back with more force than 
ever. Joyce went over and over the scene of the evening. ‘ Gang 
away, gang away! It will maybe no’ be sae hard when you’re out 
o’ our sight.’ Her foster-parents had thrust her from them, not 
meaning to see her again ; and though her heart was all aching 
and bleeding, she did not know what to do, whether to attempt a 
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second parting, whether to be content that the worst was over. 
She made the compromise which tender-hearted people are so apt 
to do. She got up very early, following her old habit with a 
curious sense of its unusualness and unneeessariness—to use two 
awkward words—and ran down all the way to the village through 
the dewy grass. But early as she was, she was not early enough 
for Peter, whom she saw in the distance striding along with his 
long, heavy tread, his head bowed, his bonnet drawn over his 
brows, a something of dreary ahandm about him which went to 
Joyce’s heart. He was going through a field of corn which was 
already high, and left his head and shoulders alone visible as he 
trudged away to his work—the sun beating upon the rugged head 
under its broad blue bonnet, the heavy old shoulders slouched, the 
long step undulating, making his figure fall and rise almost like a 
ship at sea. The com was ‘ in the flower,’ still green, and rustled 
in the morning air; a few red poppies blazed like a fringe among 
the sparse stalks near the patliway; the sky was very clear in the 
grey blue of northern skies under summer heat; but the old man, 
she was sure, saw nothing as lie jogged onward heavy-hearted. 
Joyce dared not call to him, dared not follow him. With a natural 
pang she stood and watched the old father bereaved going out to 
his work. Perhaps it would console him a little: she for whom 
he sorrowed could do so no more. 

But Joyce had not the same awe of Janet. Is it perhaps that 
there is even in the anguish of the affections a certain luxury for 
a woman which is not for the man 1 She ran along the vacant 
sunny village street, and pushed oiicn the half-closed door, and 
flung herself upon the old woman’s neck, who received her with a 
shriek of joy. Perhaps it crossed Janet’s mind for a moment that 
her child had come back, that she had discovered already that all 
these fine folk were not to bo lippened to; but the feeling, though 
ecstatic, was but momentary, and would indeed have been sternly 
opposed by her own better sense had it been true. 

‘ Eh, and it’s you ! ’ she cried, seizing Joyce by the shonldera, 
gazing into her face. 

‘It is me, granny. For all you said last night that I was 
better out of your sight, I could not. I could not go—without 
seeing you again.’ 

‘Did I say that?—the Lord forgive me ! But it’s just true. 
I’ll be better when you’re clean gane; but eh ! I am glad, glad. 
Joyce—my bonnie woman, did ye see him ? ’ 

‘ Oh, granny, I saw him going across the big cornfield. TeU 
him I stood and watched him with his head down on his breast— 
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but I daredna lift my voice. Tell him Joyce vrill never forget 
—the green corn and the hot sun, and him—alone.’ 

‘ What would hinder him to be his lane at six o’clock in the 
morning?’ said Janet, with a tearful smile. ‘You never gaed wi’ 
him to his work, ye foolish bairn. If he had left ye sleeping 
sound in your wee garret, would he have been less his lane? 
Ay, ay, I ken weel what you mean; I ken what you mean. 
Well, it just had to be; we maunna complain. Run away, my 
dawtie: run away, my bonnie lady—ye’U write when ye get 
there; but thoi^h it’s a hard thing to say, it’ll be the best thing 
for us a’ when you’re just clean gane.’ 

Two or three hours afterwards, Joyce found herself, <^1 the 
little confusion of the start over, seated in the seclusion of the 
railway carriage, with the father and mother who were hencefor¬ 
ward to dispose of her life. 

She had seen very little of them up to this moment. Colonel 
Hayward, indeed, had kept by her during the evening, patting her 
softly on her arm from time to time, taking her hand, looking at 
her with very tender eyes, listening, when she opened her mouth 
at rare intervals, with the kind of pleased, half-alarmed look 
with which an anxious parent listens to the utterances of a child. 
He was very, very kind—more than kind. Joyce hml become 
aware, she could scarcely tell how, that the other people some¬ 
times smiled a little at the Colonel—a discovery which awoke the 
profoundest indignation in her mind; but she already began half to 
jierceive his little uncertainties, his difiBculty in forming his own 
opinion, the curious helplessness which made it apparent that this 
distinguished soldier required to bo taken care of, and more or less 
guided in the way he had to go. But she had done nothing to¬ 
wards making acquaintance with Mrs. Hayward, whose relation to 
her was so much less distinct, and upon whom so much of her 
comfort must depend. This lady sat in the comer of the carriage 
next the window, with her back to the engine, veiy square and 
firm—a far more difficult study for her new companion than her 
husband was. She had not shown by look or word any hostility 
towards Joyce; but still a sentiment of antagonism had, in some 
subtle way, risen between them. With the exclusiveness common to 
English travellers, they had secured the compartment in which they 
sat for themselves alone; so that the three were here shut up for 
the day in the very closest contact, to shake together as they might. 
Joyce sSt exactly opposite to her step-mother, whilst the Colonel, 
who had brought in with him a sheaf of newspapers, changed 
about from side to side as the view, or the locomotion, or his own 
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restlessness required. He distributed his papers to all the party, 
thrusting a Graphic into Joyce’s hands, and heaping the remainder 
upon the seat. Mrs. Hayward took up the Scotsman which he 
had given her, and looked at it contemptuously. ‘What is it?’ 
she said, holding it between her finger and her thumb. ‘You 
know I don’t care for anything, Henry, but the Times or the 
Morning Post.' 

‘ You can have yesterday’s Times, my dear,’ said the Colonel; 
‘but you know we are four hundred miles from London. We 
must be content with the papers of the place. There are all the 
telegrams just the same—and very clever articles, I hear.’ 

‘ Olf, I don’t want to read Scotch articles,’ said Mrs. Hayward. 
She meant no h.arm. She was a little out of temper, out of heart. 
To say something sharp was a kind of relief to her; she did not 
think it would hurt any one, nor did she mean to do so. But 
.loycc grew red behind her Graphic. She looked at the pictures 
with eyes which were hot and dry with the great desire she had 
to shed the tears which seemed to Iw gathering in them. Now 
that Bellendean was left behind like a dream, now that the familiar 
fields were all out of sight, the village roofs disappeared for ever, 
and she, Joyce, not Joyce any longer, nor anything she knew, shut 
up here as in a strait little house with the people,—the people to 
whom she belonged,—a wild and secret anguish took possession of 
her. She sat quite still with the paper held before her face, 
trying to restrain and subdue herself. She felt that if the train 
would but stop, she .would dart out and fly and lose herself in the 
crowd; and then she tliought, with what seemed to her a new 
comprehension, of her mother who had done so—who had fled and 
been lost Her poor young mother, a girl like herself! This 
thought, however, calmed Joyce; for if her mother had but been 
patient, the misery she was at present enduring need never have 
been. Had the first Joyce but subdued herself and restrained her 
hasty impulses, the second Joyce might have l)een a happy daughter, 
knowing her father and loving him, instead of the unhappy, un¬ 
easy creature she was, with her heart and her life torn in two. 
She paused with a kind of awe when that thought came into her 
mind. Her mother, had entailed upon her the penalty of her 
hastiness, of her impatience and passion. She had paid the 
cost herself, but not all the cost—she had left the rest to be borne 
by her child. The costs of every foolish thing have to be borne, 
Joyce said to herself. Some one must drink out that ciip to the 
dregs; it cannot pass away until it has been emptied by one or 
another. No; however tempting the crowd might be in which 
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she could disappear, however many the stations at which she could 
escape, she would not take that step. She would not postpone 
the pang. She would bear it now, however it hurt her; for one 
time or another it would have to be borna 

The conversation went on all the same, as if none of these 
thoughts were passing through the troubled brain of Joyce,—and 
she was conscious of it, acutely yet dully, 'as if it had been written 
upon the paper which she held before her face. 

‘ You must not speak in th.at tone, my dear, of Scotch articles 
—before Joyce,’ the Colonel said. ‘I have never found that they 

liked it, however philosophical they might be-’ 

‘Does Joyce count herself Scotch?’ Mrs. Hayward aslsed, as if 
speaking from a distance. 

‘ Do you hear your mother, my dear, asking if you call yourself 
Scotch ? ’ ho said. 

Both Joyce and Mrs. Hayward winced at the name. There 
was nothing to call for its use, and neither of them intended to 
pick it up out of the oblivion of the past, or the still more effectual 
mystery of the might have been, to force it into their lives. But 
Joyce could not take notice of it: she could only reply to his 
question with a little exaggerated warmth—‘ I hixve never been 
out of Scotland, and all I care for has been always there. How 
could call myself anything else ? ’ 

It was not very long since Peter had accused her of ‘ standing 
up for the English.’ That had been partially true, and so was 
this. She thought of it with almost a laugh of ridicule at herself. 
Now she felt Scotch to the tips of her fingers, resenting every¬ 
thing that was said or hinted against her foster-country. 

‘ I see I must mind my p’s and q’s,’ said Mrs. Haywiird; ‘ but, 
fortunately, there wiU be no moans of getting the Scotsman, in 
Richmond, so wo shall be exempt from that.’ 

There was something in Mrs. Hayward’s tone which seemed 
to imply that other subjects of quarrel would not.be wanting, and 
there was a little smile on her lips which gave further meaning 
to what she said, or seemed to do so; though, as a matter of 
fact, poor Mrs. Hayward had no meaning at all, but could not, 
though she tried, get rid of that little bit of temper which 
had sprung up all lively and keen at sight of the Colonel’s 
solicitude about his daughter and her ‘things’ — a solicitude 
which was quite new and unaccustomed, for he was not in 
the halRt of thinking of any one’s ‘ things,’ but rather, whenever 
he could, of losing his own. Among Joyce’s small baggage there 
was one little shabby old-tashioned box—a box which Mrs. Hay- 
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ward divined at the first glance must contain the little relics of 
the mother, of itself a pitifiil little object enough. There had not 
been a word said on the subject, but the Colonel had been startled 
by the sight of it. He had recognised it, or imagined that he 
recognised it, she said to herself severely, and had himself seen it 
put in the van, with a care which he had never taken for anything 
of hers. It was only a'trifle, but it touched one of those chords 
that are ready to jar in the wayward human instrument of which 
the best of men and women have so little control. She pould not 
get that jarring chord to be still; it vibrated all through her, 
giving an acrid tone to her voice, and something disagreeable to 
the sm7ie that came, she could not tell how, to her lip. All these 
vibrations were hateful to her, as well as to the hapless antagonist 
who noted and divined them wdtli quick responding indignation. 
But Mrs. Hayward could not help if, any more than she could 
help Joyce perceiving it. The close vicinity into which this little 
prison of a railway caniage brought them, so that not a tone or a 
look could be missed, was intolerable to the elder woman too. 
But she knew very well that she could not run away. 
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Colonel Haywa.ed’8 house was at Kichiuond, in one of the most 
beautiful spots tliat could be imagined. It stood on the slope of 
the hill, and commanded a view of the winding of the river 
upward towards Twickenham: and the grounds about it were 
exquisite, stretching down to the Thames, with a long if some¬ 
what narrow sweep of lawn descending to the very water’s edge. 
Nothing could be more warm and sheltered, more j)erfect in green¬ 
ness and shade, nothing more bright and sunny than the combination 
of fine trees and blossoming undergrowth and clastic velvet turf, the 
turf of age, which had been dressed and tended like "a child from 
before the memory of man, and never put to any rude use. The 
Iierfection of the place was in this lawn and the gardens and 
grounds, which were the Colonel’s hobby, and to which he gave all 
his attention. But the house was also a very pretty house. 

It was not large, and it was rather low: a verandah, almost 
invisible under the weight of climbing roses, clematis, honeysuckle, 
and every kind of flowering thing, went round the front; and here, 
looking over the river, were the summer quarters of the family. 
Wicker-chairs, some of Indian origin, little tables of all convenient 
kinds, Indian rugs in all their subdued wealth of colour, like moss 
under the feet, made this open-air apartment delightful. It com¬ 
bined two kinds of luxury with the daintiest yet most simple 
success. If there was a drawback it was only in bad weather, when 
the pretty drawing-room behind was by reason of this verandah a 
little wanting in light; but no one could think of that in the June 
weather, when the sunshine touched everything with pleasant- 
,ness. 

Mrs. Hayward was as proud of the house as the Colonel was of 
dihe garden. After India it cannot be described how delightful it 
was to them, both very insular people, to get back to the greenness 
and comfort of this English home ; and they both watched for the 
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effect it would have upon Joyce, with highly raised expectations. 
To bring a girl out of a Scotch cottage to such a place as this, to 
open to her all at once, from Peter Matheson’s kitchen, in which 
the brotli was made and the oatcakes baked, the glories of that 
drawing-room, which Mrs. Hajnvard could scarcely leave to be 
tended by a mere housemaid, which she herself pervaded every 
morning, giving loving touches cveiywherc, arranging draperies, 
altering the positions of the furniture, laying out those lovely 
pieces of oriental stuff and Indian embroideries which, always put 
carefully away at night, adorned the sofas and chairs. Though she 
did not love ‘ the girl ’ she yet looked forward to the moment when 
all this* splendour should dawn upon .Joyce, with a feeling half 
sympathetic, realising the awe and admiration with which for the 
first time her untutored eyes must contemplate the beautiful 
room, and all the luxury of the place, which to her must look like 
splendour. Mrs. Hayward did not pretend that it was splendid— 

‘ our little place,’ she called it, with proud humility; but she knew 
that it was more perfect than anything about, and in itself with¬ 
out comparison, a sight to sec. That Joyce would be dazzled, 
almost overwhelmed, by her sudden introduction into such a home, 
she had no manner of doubt. And this anticipation softened her, 
and gave her a certain interest in Joyce. She talked to her 
husband at night, after their arrival, about his daughter in a more 
friendly tone than she had yet cinjdoyed. 

‘ I thought of giving her the little west room for herself. She 
will want a place to herself to be untidy in—all girls do : a place 
who»d she can keep her work—if she works—or her books: or— 
whatever she is fond of.’ Mrs. Hayward had a distinct vision in 
her eye of a little old-fashioned box—the ark of the relics which 
the Colonel had recognised—and made up her mind that it should 
be at once endued with a chintz cover, so that it might be re- 
(X)guisable no more. 

‘There is nobody like you, Elizabeth, for kind thoughts,’ he 
said gratefully. Then with the same expectation that had softened 
lier, he wont on—‘ She has never been used to anything of the 
kind. I shouldn’t wonder if it was too much for her feelings— 
for she feels strongly, or else I am mistaken ; and she is a girl who 
—if you once bind her to you by love and kindness-;—’ The 
Colonel’s own voice rprivered a little. He was himself touched by 
that thought. 

‘Don’t speak nonsense, Henry—we know nothing about the 
girl, neither you nor I. The thing in her favour is, that all those 
Scutch friends of yours thought very well of her: but then the 
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Scotch stick to each other so- She has a spirit—and a 

temper too, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘No, my dear, it was only a flash, because she thought— 
because she was taken by surprise.’ 

‘ I think none the worae of her for having a little temper; I 
have one myself,’ said Mrs. Hayward with candour. ‘ People like 
that are far safer than the sweet yielding ones who show nothing. 
And another thing—we shall have to account for her. I don’t 
know if you have thought of that.’ 

‘ Account jfor her ? ’ i 

‘ Yes, to be sure. People will be calling—and they will wonder 
how it was they never heard of your daughter before. Osc of thp 
hardest things in life is, that whenever you are in any society you 
must explain. That was one iidvantago of being in none.’ 

‘ I never liked it, Elizabeth. I always thought you were too 
particular—as the event has proved, my dear, as the event has 
proved! ’ _ 

Mrs. Hayward withdrew a little from him and his congratu¬ 
lations. Now that her position was beyond question, she was un¬ 
willing in her impatient soul that any reference should be made to 
the doubt which had shadowed her life before. That was all over. 
She would have had it forgotten for ever, and in her heart resented 
his recollection of it. She resumed the juevioua subject without 
taking any notice of this. 

‘ Fortunately, we don’t know the ixjople here so well that we 
need go into it from the lieginning and tell everything. I have 
been thinking it over, and this is .what I shall say—I shaH.say, 
Your daughter has been brought up by some old relations in 
Scotland, but that we both felt it was time she should come home. 
If they say, “01 we did not know Colonel Hayward had any 
family,” I shall answer, “ Did I never toll you ? ” as if it had been 
quite an accidental oversight. Now don’t go and contradict me, 
Henry, and say more than there is any occasion for. Let us both 
be in one tale.’ ^ 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘do l^jiink that you should have settled all 
that while I was thinking about nothing; but why should we be 
in a tale at all ? Why thoiddn’t I just say simply——’ 

‘ It is such a simple story, isn’t it 1 ’ she cried, ‘ that you should 
have had a child—an o^ly child, as you said in Bcllendean-’ 

There was a tone <%exasper.ation in this which made Colonel 
HaywSrd look up. j^^aid, ‘ But it was quite true, Elizabeth. 
Providence has not tl|fi^t meet to give us-’ 

‘As if I did not l^w that!’ cried the woman whom Provi- 
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(lence—that 8301 onym of all that goes against the ■wishes of 
humanity—had not permitted to be a mother. ‘ But,’ she added 
quickly, taking up the thread again, ‘ you will see, if you think of it, 
that wo can’t go into aU that story. There would be so much to 
explain. And besides, it’s nobody’s business.’ 

‘ Then why say anything at all, my dear 1 ’ the Colonel said. 

‘ Why know anybody at all, you mean t As if we could avoid 
explaining a thing which is a very strange thing, however you take 
it! Unless you have anything better to suggest, that is what I 
shall say. Brought up by some old relations in Scotland—you 
can say her mother’s relations if you please; but that we felt it 
■yas not. right to leave her there any longer, now we are quite 
settled and she is grewn up. Don’t contradict me just when I am 
in the middle of my story, Henry. Back me up about the 
relations—unless you have anything better to suggest.’ 

Colonel Hayward, however, had nothing to suggest, though he 
was much embarrassed by having a story to tell. “I’ll forget 
what it is you want me to say—or I’ll go too far—or I’ll—^make 
a muddle of it one way or other,’ he said. ‘ I shall feel as if there 
was something wrong about it, Elizabeth ; and there is nothing 
wrong—nothing, nothing! all tlie time.’ 

‘ 60 to bed,’ said Mrs. Hayward; ‘ you are too tired to begin 
to think at this hour. You know the railway always upsets you. 
Go to bed, my dear—go to bed.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps it will be the best thing,’ the Colonel said. 

They both got up next morning with one pleasant thought in 
their minds, that of dazzling Joyce. It took away the lino even 
from Mrs. Hayward’s brow. It was pleasant to anticipate the 
astonishment, the admiration, the deep impression which all these 
unaccustomed splendours would make. Poor girl! it would be 
almost too much for her; and they both wondered what she 
would say—whether she would break down altogether in amaze¬ 
ment and rapture—whether it would be by words or tears that 
she would show her sense of this wonderful change in her life. 

Alas ! Joyce had awoke with a pang of disappointment almost 
as keen as that which seized her when she was first told that 
Colonel Hayward was her father. She woke in a pretty room all 
dainty, and fresh, with pretty paper, pretty furniture, everything 
that was most suitable and becoming for the character and dimen¬ 
sions of the place; and she hurried to the window and looked out 
eagerly upon the pretty English lawn so trim and well cared for, 
the trees that formed two long lines down to the river, shutting it 
out from other enclosures on either side, the brilliant flower-beds 
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near the house, the clustering climbers that surrounded her window. 
And the cottage girl felt to high-vaulting thoughts go down, 
down, with a disappointment which made her giddy. Was ever 
anything so foolish, so wicked, so thankless? From the little 
garret in the cottage to this room filled with convenient and 
pretty things, of some of which she did not even understand the 
use—from the village street of Bellendcan, seen through the open 
door or greenish bad glass of the cottage windows, to this warm 
luxurious landscape, and the silver Thames, and the noble trees ! 
And yet Joyce was disappointed beyond what words could say. 

She had no knowledge of this limited comfortable luxurious 
littleness ; all that she knew was the cottage life—and Bellendean. 
There were, to be sure, the farmers’ houses, and the maflse; but 
neither of these types resembled this, nor was either consistent 
with the image of Colonel Hayward, the Captain’s colonel, the 
‘ distinguished soldier,’ with whose name’ Joyce had begun to 
flatter herself everybody was acquainted. She stood half dressed 
and gazed out upon the long but confined stretch of lawn, and the 
low gable which was within sight from the window, with dismay. 
A chill struck to her heart. She thought of Bellendean, not half 
so daintily ciired for as this little demesne, with its groups of great 
trees, its wide stretches of park, its careless size and greatness. 
Poor Joyce! had she been the minister’s daughter at the manse, 
she might have been dazzled and delighted, as was expected from 
her. Blit she understood nothing of this. She knew the poor 
and their ways, and she knew the great people—the great houses 
and big parks, the cottages with a but and a ben and a little 
kailyard. The one was all-familiar to her—the other was her 
ideal, the natural alternative of poverty; but this she knew 
nothing about—nothing at aU. 

She did not understand it. The toil and care which made 
that lawn like velvet, perfect, without a weed, elastic, springing 
under the foot, soft as moss, and green as constant waterings and 
mowings could make it, was totally lost upon Joyce. She saw the 
two lines of trees and flowering shrubs, elaborately masking all 
more arbitrary linos of limitation on each side, shutting it off— 
and the sight of those green bonds made her heart turn back upon 
herself. Her father had recovered in her mind the greatness 
necessary for her ideal: he was a distinguished soldier—what 
could be better ? He was finer in his fame (she said to herself) 
than if be had been a prince or a duke. But his house 1 She. 
retired from her window and covered her face with her hands, and 
went back into the secret citadel of herself with a dismayed heart. 
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She had never calculated upon this. To be just one among a 
crowd, to be nobody in particular, to have suffered this convulsion 
in her life and rending asunder of her being, for nothing—to be 
nobody. And all the time these two good people were forestalling 
each other in their anticipations, making pictures to themselves of 
Joyce’s transport and delight! 

How she got through the ordeal will be best seen in the long 
letters which she wrote that evening to her old home. 

‘ My dearest old Granny, my own real true Mother—I wonder 
how you are, and how the day has passed, and how grandfather is, 
and evc^ the cat, and everything at home. Oh what a thing it is' 
to go away from your home, to be taken from the true place yon 
belong to! You will never know how I felt when it all melted 
away into the sky, and Bellendean was a thing I could see no 
more. Oh my bonriio little Bellendean, where I’ve lived all iiiy 
life, and the old ash-tree, and the rose-bushes, and my garret- 
window where I could see the Firth, and our kindly table where 
we ate our porridge and where I could sec you ! 0 Granny, my 
own Granny, that’s all gone away into the skies, and the plac* 
that has known me knows me no more: and here I am in a strange 
place, and I cannot tell whether I’m Joyce still, or if I’m like the 
woman in the old song, “ and this is no’ me.” 

‘ Dear Granny, the journey was well enough: it was the best 
of all I got a paper full of jiictures (the Graphic, you know it), 
and they just talked their own talks, and did not ask me much : 
and then the country span along past the carriage-window', towns 
atid castles, and rivers, and fields of corn, and all the people going 
about their business and knowing nothing at all of a poor lassie 
carried quick, quick away from her home. I pictured to myself 
that I might be going aw'ay for a governess to make some money 
for my grandfather and you—but that would not have been so, 
bad, for I would have gone back again when I got the money: 
and then I tried to think I might be going to take care of some- 
lx)dy, perhaps a brother I might have had that was ill, and that 
you would be anxious at home—very anxious—but not like the 
present: for he would have begun to get better as soon as I was 
there to nurse him, and every day the time would have come 
nearer for taking him home. And I tried a great many other 
things, but none was bad enough—^till I just came back to the 
'truth, that here I was flying far away to a new life and a new name, 
and to try and be content and live with new people that I never 
saw, and leave all my own behind. Oh, Granny, I am ungrateful 
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to say this, for they’re very good to me, and my father is kind 
and sweet and a real true gentleman; and would be that, as grand¬ 
father is, if he were a ploughman like grandfather: and what 
could you say more if you were Shakespeare’s self and had all the 
words in the world at your command ? 

‘ We stopped in London, but I could not see at all what like it 
was, except just hundreds of railway lines all running into each 
other, and trains rumiiug this way and that way as if they were 
mad—^but never any harm seemed to be done, so far as I could 
see: and then we took another train, and, after a little while, 
came here. To tell you about it is very difficult, for it is so 
ililicrcnt from anything that ever was before. Do you remember. 
Granny, the place where Argylc took Jeaiiie Deans after flhe had 
spoken to the Queen ? ■ndierc she said it would be fine feeding for 
the cows, and he just laugliod—for it was the finest view and the 
most lieautiful landseai>o, with the Thames running between green 
banks and big beautiful trees, and boats upon the river, and the 
woods all like billows of green leaves upon the brae ? You will 
cry out when I tell you that this is here, and that the house is on 
that very brae, and that I’m looking out over the river, and see it 
running into the _inist and the distance, going away north—or 
rather coming down from the north—where my heart can follow, 
but farther, farther away. And it is a very bcautifid landscjipe : 
you never saw anything to compare to it; but oh. Granny, 1 
never knew so well before what Sir Walter is and how he knew 
the hearts of men, for I’m always thinking what Jeanie said, “ I 
like just as well to look at the craigs o’ Arthur Seat, and the sea 
coming in ayont them.” For me, I think of Belleudean and the 
Firth, and the hills drawing close round Queen Margaret’s Hope; 
but chiefly because you arc there', Granny, and all I care for most. 

‘ I will tell you one thing : my father’s house is not, as we were 
fond to think, like Bellendcan. The houses here are not great 
houses like that. I think they wonder I am not an enthusiast, 
as Mrs. Bellendcan always said I was, for the things they have 
here. All the poliey,' and everything in the house, is taken care 
of—as you used to take care of me. I can’t think of any other 
image. They arc always at them. Mrs. Hayward puts on the 
things upon the chairs and the tables with her own handa The 
things I mean arc pieces of beautiful silk, sometimes woven in 
flowera like Mrs. Bellendean’s grandest gown, sometimes all worked 
with Jhe needle as they do in India, fine, fine. I would like ta 


^ Grounds of a country-house. 
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copy some of them: but what would be the use ? for they have 
them all from India itself, and what I did would be but an imi¬ 
tation. I am afraid to sit down upon the chairs for fear there 
should be some dust upon my gown, and I think I ought to take 
off my shoes before I go upon the carpet. You would like to go 
round and round as if yon were in a collection, and look at every- 
tliing. It will sometimes bc'ivory carving, and sometimes china 
that is very old and precious, and sometimes embroidery work, 
and sometimes silk with gold and silver woven in. And what 
you will laugh at, Granny, Mrs. Hayward has plates himg up 
instead of pictures—china plates like what you eat your dinner 
from, only painted in beautiful colours—and an ashet ^ she has 
which Is blue, and very like what we have at home. All these 
things arc very pretty—very pretty : but not to me like a room to 
live in. Of the three—this house, and Bellendean, and our own 
little housie at home—I would rather, of course, have Bellendean, 
I will not deny it, Granny; but next I would rather" have ohr 
own little place, with my table at the back window, and you 
aye moving about whatever there was to do. They are more 
natural; bu^ I try to look delighted with everything, for to Mrs. 
Hayward it is the apple of her eye. 

‘ She has never had any children. 

‘ My father is just as fond of his policy and his gardens—(but 
it’s too little for a policy, and it’s more than a garden). The 
gardeners are never done. They are mowing, or they are watering, 
or they are sweeping, or they are weeding, all the long day. And 
it’s all very boniiie—very bonnie—grass that is like velvet, and 
tose-bushes not like our roses at home, but upon a long stalk, what 
they call standards, and trees and flowers of kinds that I cannot 
name. I will find out about tlicih and I will tell you after. But 
oil. Granny, the grand trees are like a hedge to a field; they are 
separating us irom the garden next door. It is very, very strange— 
you could not think how strange—to be in a fine place that is not 
a place at all, but just a house with liouses next door—not like 
Bellendean, oh, not like Bellendean—and not like any kind of 
dwelling I have seen, so pretty and so well kept, and yet neither 
one thing flor another, not poor like us—oh, far from that!—and 
yet not great. I am praising it all, and saying everything I can 
think—and indeed it’s very pretty, far finer than anything I ever 
saw : but I think she secs that I am not doing it from my heart. 
I wish I could; but oh. Granny dear, how can I think so^ much 
of any place that takes me away from my real home ?' 

* Largo oval dish. 
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‘ My dear, dear love to my grandfather, and tell him I never 
forget his bowed head going through the com, as I saw liim last 
when he did not see me. To think his good grey head should be 
bowed because of Joyce, that never got anything but good from 
him and you, all her life ! Tell me what they are all saying, and 
who is to get the school, and if the minister was aiigiy. What a 
good thing it was the vacation,, and all the bairns away! You 
must not be unhappy about me. Granny, for I will do my best, 
and you ciin’t be very miserable when you do that; and perhaps 
I will get used to it in time. 

‘ Good night, and good night, and God bo with us all, if not 
joy, as the song says.—Always your own and grandfather’.^ 

‘ Joyce.’ 

She wrote at the same time her first letter to Halliday, linger¬ 
ing with the pen in her hand as if unwilling to begia She was 
a little excited by what she had just written, her outpouring of 
her heart to her foster-mother. And this was different. But at 
last she made the plunge. She dried her eyes, and gave herself 
a little shako together, as if to dismiss the lingering emotion, and 
began, ‘Dear Andrew’; but then came to another pause. What 
was in Joyce’s thoughts 1 There was a spot of ink on the page, 
an innocent little blot. She removed the sheet hastily from the 
other paper, and thrust it below the leaves of her blotting-book. 
Then she took a steel pen, instead of the quill with which she had 
been hurrying along the other sheets—a good hard, unemotional 
pieee of iron, which might make the clean and cxtict writing whieh 
the schoolmaster loved—and began again : and this time a little 
demure mischief was in Joyce’s eyes :— 

‘Dear Andrew —We arrived here last night, tired but not 
worn out, and came home at once to my father’s house. The 
journey was very interesting—to see so many places I had heard 
of, even if they only flew past the carriage-windows. Of course 
it was the train that flew, and not Durham and Newcastle and 
all the rest. You have been to London yourself, so you will not 
require me to tell you all I saw, and I was thinking a great deal 
on what I left behind, so that I did not see them with an easy 
heart, so as to get the good of them, as you would do. 

‘I wonder if you have ever seen Richmond—^it is a beautiful 
place: J.hc Thames a quiet river, not like any I know; but I 
have seen so little. It is like a picture more than a river, and the 
trees.aU in waves of green, one line above another, rich and quiet. 
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with no -wind to blow them about. I thought upon the poem, 
“ As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean ; ” though there 
is neither ship nor ocean, but only the stream that scarcely seems 
to flow, and the little boats that scarcely seem to move—every¬ 
thing so warm and so still. My father’s house is called Eosebank, 
fis you will see by the printing on the paper. It is rather a foolish 
name, but it was the name of the house before they came here. 
It is the most wonderful place I ever saw, so carefully kept and 
beautifully furnished. I never understood before what aU the 
novels say now about furniture and the pretty things scattered 
about. There is a quantity of things in the drawing-room which 
I should have taken the children to an exhibition to see, aud I 
should have had to rciid up a great deal to explain everything to 
them. But no one thinks of explaining : they are just lying about, 
and no one pays any attention to them here. My father takes a 
great interest in the gardens and the grounds, which are beautiful. 
And the best thing of all is the view of all the bits of the Thames, 
and the beautiful woods. 

‘ It is a great change, and it makes one feel very unsteady at 
first, and I scarcely realise what the life will be, but I must trust 
that everything will turn out well: and ray father and Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward are very kind. I am to have a sitting-room to myself to do 
what I like in, and I am to be taken about to see everything. You 
will not expect me to tell you much more at present, for I don’t 
know much more, it being only the first day; but I thought you 
would like to hear at onca It is a great change. I wonder 
sometimes if I may not perhaps wake up to-morrow and find I am 
at homo again and it is all a dream. 

‘I hope you will go and see Granny, when you can, and cheer 
them a little. Grandfather is glad of a crack, you know. They 
will be lonely at first, being always used to me. I will be very 
thankful to you, dear Andrew, if you will see them when you can, 
and be very kind—but that, I am sure, you will be. When I 
think of them sitting alone, and nobody to come in and make them 
smile, it just breaks my heart.—Yours affectionately, 

‘Joyce Haywaed.’ 

Joyce Hayward—it was the first time she had signed her name. 
Her eyes were too foil thinking of the old people to see how it 
looked, but when that lump had melted a little in her throat, and 
she had dried her eyes, turning hastily aside that no drop might 
fall upon the fair page and blot the nice and careful writing, Joyce 
looked at it, and again there came upon her face a faint little smile. 
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Joyce Hayward—it did not look amiss. And it was a beautifully 
written letter, not a t but was crossed, not an i but was dotted. 
She had resisted all temptations to abridge the ‘ aftectionatcly.’ 
There it stood, fully written out in all its long syllables. Tliat 
would please Andrew. When she had put up her letters, she 
rose from her seat and looked out once more, softly pushing aside 
the carefully drawn curtains, upon the landscape sleeping in the 
soft summer haze of starlight and night. All so still—no whisper 
of the sea near, no thi ill of the north wind—a serene motionless 
stretch of lawn and river and shadowy trees. It was a lovely 
scene, but it saddened Joyce, who felt the soft dusk fill her soul 
and fold over all her life. And thus ended her first dtty in her 
father’s house. 
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Joyce was sadly uncertain what to do or how to behave herself 
in her new home. She took possession of the room which was 
giv«n to her as a sitting-room, with a confused sense that she was 
meant to remain there, which was half a relief and half a trouble 
to her. To live there fill alone except when she was called to 
meals was dreadfully dreary, although it felt almost a pleasure 
for the first moment to be alone. She brought out her writing 
things, which were of a very humble description, and better suited 
to the back window in the cottage than to the pretty writing-table 
upon which she now arranged them,—a large old blotting-book, 
distended with the many exercises and school-papers it had been 
accustomed to hold, and a sliabby rosewood desk, which she had 
got several years ago as the prize of one of her examinations. 
How shabby they looked, quite out of place, unfit to be brought 
into this beautiful house ! Joyce paused a moment to wonder 
whether she herself was as much out of place iu her brown frock, 
which, though it was made like Greta’s, and so simple and quiet that 
it could not be vulgar, was yet a dress very suitable for the school¬ 
mistress. She brought down her few books, some of which were 
prizes too, and still more deplorable in their cheap gilding than 
the simply shabby ones. Nolwdy could say that the bindings 
were not vulgar, although it was Milton, and Wordswwth, and 
Colendffe, and the Lay of i/ie Last Minstrel that were within. 
She made a row of them in the pretty bookshelves, and they 
looked like common people intruding into a fine house, as she 
herself was doing. Common people! Milton and Wordsworth ! 
That showed how little was told by the outside; and Joyce was 
not without a proud consciousness sw’elling in her breast that she, 
too, in her brown frock, and with her village schoolmistress’s 
traditions, was not common or unworthy. 

Her father had met her coming downstairs with her arms full 
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of the books, and had stopped to take them from her with a 
shocked look, and insisted on carrying them down for her. ‘ But 
Vhy didn’t you ring for somebody to do it, my dear ? ’ he said. 
‘ 'They are not heavy,’ said Joyce; ‘ they are no trouble,—and I 
always do things for myself.’ ‘ But you must not here,’ Colonel 
Hayward said, putting them down on the table, and pausing a 
moment to brush off with his handkerchief the little stains of 
dust which they had left on his irreproachable coat. Joyce felt 
that little movement with another keen sensation of inappropriate- 
ness. It was not right, because she was unaccustomed to being 
served by otliers, that Colonel Hayward, a distinguished soldier, 
should get specks of dust on his coat. A hot blush enveloped her 
like a flame, while she stood looking at him, not knowing whether 
to say anything, whether to try to express the distress and be¬ 
wilderment that filled her being, or if it would be better to be 
sUent and mutely avoid such an occurrence again. 

He looked up at her when ho had brushed away the last speck, 
and smiled. ‘ Books will gather dust,’ he said. ‘ Don’t look as if 
you were to blame, my dear. But you must remember, Joyce, you 
. we the young lady of the house, andjeverything in it is at your 
command.’ He patted her shoulder, with a very kind encouraging 
look, as he went away. It was a large a.s.siuaiiQe to give, and 
probably Mrs. Hayward would not have said quite so much; but 
it left Joyce in a state of indescribable emotion, her heart deeply 
touched, but her mind distracted with the impossibilities of her 
new position. How was she to know what to do? To avoid 
giving trouble, to save herself, was not the rule she could abide by 
when it ended in specking with dust the Colonel’s coat, and 
bringing him out of his own occupations to help her. Joyce sat 
down when she had arranged her books, and tried to thread her 
way through all this maze which bewildered her. She had 
nothing to do, and she thought she was intended to spend her life 
here, to sit alone and occupy herself. It was very kindly meant, 
she was sure, so as to leave her at her ease; and she w'as glad to 
have this refuge, not to be always in Mrs. Hayward’s way, sitting 
stiffly in the drawing-room waiting to be spoken to. Oh yes; she 
was glad to be here: yet she looked about the room with eyes a 
little forlorn. 

It was a nice little room, with a large window looking out 
upon Jhe flower-garden, and it was, so far as Joyce knew, very 
prettily furnished, but without the luxuries and decorations of the 
other rooms. There were no pictures, but a little standing frame 
or two on the ivautelpiece, no doubt intended for those endless 
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jjJiotographs of friends which she had seen in Greta’s room at 
Bellendean, always the first things taken out of her boxes when 
her belongings were unpacked. But Joyce had few Mends. She 
liad a little rude picture on glass, shut up in a little case, of old 
Peter and Janet, the old woman in her big bonnet and shawl, her 
husband, all one broad smile, looking over her shoulder— very 
dear to Joyce, but not to be exposed on the mantelpiece for Mrs. 
Hayward’s quick look of criticism. Joyce felt that Greta in a 
moment would make that room her own. She would bring down 
her photographs; she would throw down her work, which never 
was done, with all the jirctty silks about. She would spread out 
her papfir and her pens, and the letters she had received and those 
she had begun to write,' upon the table where Joyce’s big old 
blotting-book lay, and the rosewood desk, closed and looking liko 
an ugly oblong box as it was—long, bare, and miserable; but 
none of all these things could Joyce do. She had no work, and 
no photographs of her friends, and no letters, and nothing to 
do—nothing to do! And was this how she was to spend her 
life! 

She sat there until the ^ell rang for lunch, saying to herself 
that it was far better than being in the (h'awing-room in Mris. 
Hayward’s way; and then she went timidly out into the hall, 
where her father was standing, just come in from some supervision in 
the garden. ‘ I have had a busy morning,’ ho said, beaming upon 
her, ‘ and so I sujtpose have you, my dear; but we’ll soon settle 
down. Mrs. Hayward-’ here he paused with a little uneasi¬ 

ness, and after a moment resumed—‘your mother—has been 
very busy too. There is always a great deal to do after one has 
been away.’ 

‘ Considering that I was only away four days,’ said Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward, coming in from the other side, and leading the way to the 
dining-roon. Joyce could not help feeling stiff and awkward as 
she folbiwcd, and hastily got into her seat before the butler could 
come behind and push forward the chair. She was a little afraid 
of him hovering behind, and wondered if he knew. 

‘ I hope you like your room,’ Mrs. Hayward said. ‘ It is small, 
but I think it is nice; and. Baker, remember to let down the 
sun-blinds before the afternoon sun gets in. Miss Hayward will 
not like to find it all in a blaze. That is the worst of a western 
aspect. Heniy, some invitations have come-’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said the Colonel, ‘ we have more to consider now than 
we used to have, Elizabeth. There is Joyce to be thought 
of-’ 
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‘ Ob,’ Joyce cried, growing very red, ‘ I hope you will not think 
of me 1 ’ 

‘For some things, of course, we must consider her, Henry,’ 
said Mrs. Hayward, taking no notice of Joyce’s hurried exclama-. 
tion. ‘There are nothing but garden-parties all about, and she 
must go to some of them. It will be the best way of making her 
known.’ 

‘ You always think of the right thing, my dear,’ the Colonel 
said. 

‘ But when it is for dinner, Henry, until people _ know her, 
Joyce will not mind, she will stay at home.’ 

‘I wish,’ said Joyce, with a horrified alaim—‘oh, I ’.wsh you 
would never think of me! I would not like—I could not think, 

1—I would be afraid to go to parties—I-’ 

‘My dear,’ said Colonel Hayward, ‘perhaps there may be— 
dressmakers to think of—or something of that sort.’ 

‘ I think you may trust me to look after that,’ said Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward, with a glance at Baker, who was listening with benignant 
interest. Joyce had a keen enough feminine sense to know that 
Baker was not to be taken into the epnfldence of the family; and 
accordingly she made no further interruption, but allowed the 
conversation to go on without attempting to take any part in it. 
She heard them discuss names which were without any meaning 
to her, and kept shyly, and, as she felt, stiflSy still, endeavoiuing 
with all her might to look as if she knew nothing at all about it, 
as if it did not at all refer to her—which went sadly against her 
with her step-mother, who was eagerly on the outlook for indica¬ 
tions of character, and to whom Joyce’s apparent indifference was 
an ofience—though she would probably have been equally offended 
had the girl shown too much interest. When Baker left the room, 
Mrs. Hayward turned to her again. 

‘ The Colonel was quite right,’ she said; ‘ though I didn’t wish 
to discuss it before the servants. You must want some dresses. 
You are very nice as you are for indoors, but there is a great deal 
of dress now worn at garden-parties. And what is called a simple 
toilet is just the most troublesome of all.. For it has to be so 
fresh and so perfect, not a crumpled ribbon, not a fold out of 
order. You must go with me to choose some patterns.’ 

Joyce coloured high again. She felt offended, proud—and yet 
knew she had no right to be either. ‘ If I may speak,’ she said, 
‘I nev^r thought of parties. I would perhaps not know—how to 
behave. Oh, if you will be so kind as never to mind me! I will 
stay at home.’ 
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Colonel Hayward ptit out Iiis hand with his tender smile, and 
imtt'd hers where it touched the table. ‘ You wDl behave prettier 
—than any of them,’ the old soldier said. 

‘ Oh, don’t put nonsense in the girl’s head, Henry ! ’ cried his 
wife with impatience. ‘You may very likely be wanting a little, 
Joyce. You may feel awkward: it would be quite natural. The 
only thing is, you must begin some time—and the best way is to 
get your awkwardness over as soon as possible. Afternoon parties 
are more infonnal than dances, and so forth. They don’t demand 
so much, and you could pass in the crowd.’ 

Though Joyce had been frightened at the idea of parties, and 
though*it was lier own suggestion that she would not know’ 
how to behave, she did not like this. It sent the blood coursing 
through her veins. To i)ass in a crowd—to be tolerated where 
much was not demanded! How different was this from the old 
dreams in which Lady Joyce had been supreme ! But these were 
but dreams, and she was ashamed to have ever been so vain. She 
stole away, while they stood in the hall discussing this question, 
with a sense of humiliation unspeakable, and retreated so quickly 
that her disappearance was jot remarked, back to the west room 
once more. She shut the door upon herself, and said half aloud 
in the silence and solitude, bow good a thing it was that they had 
given her this room of her own in which she could take shelter, 
and be in nobody’s way: and then for want of anything else to 
do, she fell suddenly, without warning, into a long fit of crying, 
tears irrestrainable, silent, overwhelming, that seemed as if they 
would carry her away. 

Poor Joyce felt that her fate was harder than she could bear— 
to be carried away from her homely state, in which she had been 
accustomed to something of the ideal eminence of her dreams, into 
this, which was supjjosed by everybody to be social elevation, and 
was humiliation, downfall—a fall into depths which she had never 
realised, which had never seemed possible for her. She cried like 
a child, feeling no power, nor indeed any wish, to stop crying, in a 
hoiK'.less self-abandonment. Altogether, she was like a child, feel¬ 
ing herself lost, undervalued, neglected, and as if all the rest of 
the world were happy and in their natural places, while she was 
left here in a little room by hereelf all alone. And to add to the 
humiliation, Baker came in, soft, stepping like a large noiseless 
black cat, to put down the blinds, as his mistress had told him, 
and found her in the midst of that speechless torrent of weeping, 
unable to stop herself or to keep up appearances in any way. ‘ Oh, 

I beg your pardon. Miss Hayward,’ Baker said, in suMued apology, 
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shot with a glance of eager curiosity and inquisitiveness: for 
he wanted very much to know something about this daughter 
who had appeared so suddenly, and of whom no one had ever 
heard before. Joyce started up to her feet, and hurrying to the 
bookcase, took out all the books again in order to give herself a 
countenance. She turned her back upon him, but he could see 
very well the quivering of her shoulders,, which all her pride and 
dismay at having betrayed herself could not stop. 

This curious state of affairs continued for two or three days. 
Joyce vrithdrew to her room when the tncals were over, at which 
she was nervously on the watch for anytliing that might be said 
concerning her and her mode of existence. It was the third oi' 
fourth day before anything was said. Then Mrs. Hayward stopped 
her as she was stealing away, and laid a hand upon her shoulder. 

‘ Joyce, wait for a moment; let me sj)eak to you. I am not going 
to interfere with what you wish : but do you really like best to 
spend all your time alone 1' 

‘ I thought,’ said Joyce, with a choking voice, for her heart had 
suddenly begun to thumj) so in her throat that she could scarcely 
hear,—‘ I thought—^that I was to stjy tlicre: that perhaps you 
iliought it best.’ 

‘ How could you think I was such a barbarous wretch ! Joyce, 
if you mean to make life a fight-’ 

The girl opened her eyes wide with wonder and dismay. 

‘That is not what you meant to say, Elizabeth,’ said the 
Colonei, coming up to them : his wife had thouglit he was out of 
the way, and made a little gesture of impatience on seeing 
him. 

‘ Don’t interfere, for heaven’s sake, Henry! unless you will 
manage affairs yourself, which would be much the best way. You 
make things much more diflicnlt for me, as perhaj® you are aware, 
Joyce.’ 

‘ No; I did not know. I thought when you said I should 
have a room—for myself-’ 

‘ That I meant you to live there like a prisoner in your father’s 
house ? Are you aware that you are in your father’s house ? ’ 

Joyce turned her eyes from one to the other with a mute appeal. 
Then she said, ‘Yes,’ faintly, not with the vehemence of her 
former impulses. ‘ If g/ie had been patient and not run away,’ she 
added, with a little solemnity, after a pause, ‘ it would not have 
been etf unhappy for us all. I would at least have known—my 
father.’ 

‘You see that?’ cried Mrs. Hayward, though she did not 
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understand why these words were said. ‘Then you have 
some common-sense after all, and surely you will get to under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘Why do you say that, Joyce—why do you say that?’ said 
the Colonel, laying his hand upon her arm. He was growing very 
I)ale and anxious, nervous and frightened, distinguished soldier as 
he was, by this sudden outburst of hostilities. To see two armies 
engaged is one thing, but it is quite another to see two women 
under your own roof-‘ Joyce, you must not say that,’ he re¬ 

peated, leaning his hand, which she could feel tremble, upon her 
arm ; ‘you must listen to what Elizabeth—I mean, to what your 
mother.says.’ 

‘ Don’t call me her mother, Henry. She doesn’t like it, and I 
am not sure that I do either. But we might be friends for all 

that—so long as she has sense-Don’t you see, child, that we 

can’t live if you go on in this way ? It is getting on my nerves I ’ 
cried Mrs. Ha 3 Tvard with excitement, ‘and upon his nerves, and 
affecting the whole house. Why should you like to shut yourself 
up as if we were your enemies, and upset everybody ? I can’t 
settle to anytliing. I can’t jleep. I don’t know what I am doing. 
And how you can like-’ 

‘ But I do not like it,’ said Joyce. ‘ I did not think I could 
bear it any longer : everything is so strange to me. I used to 
think I would know by instinct; but it appears I was very silly 
all the time—for I don’t think I know how to behave.’ 

Joyce hated herself for feeling so near crying: why should a 
girl cry at everything when she does not wish to cry at all ? Tlie 
same thought was flying through Mrs. Hayward’s mind, who had 
actually dropped one hot and heavy tear, which she hoped no one 
saw. She put up her hand hastily to stop the Colonel, who was 
about to make one of those speeches which would have given the 
finishing touch. 

‘ Then,’ she said, ‘ run and get your work, if you have any work, 
or your book, or whatever you are doing, and come to the drawing¬ 
room like a Christian: for we should all go out of our senses 
altogether if we went on much longer in this way.’ 

The Colonel patted his daughter’s arm and hastened to open 
the door for her like an old courtier. ‘ I told you,’ he said, ‘ turn¬ 
ing round to his wife, ‘ that as soon as you spoke to her, Elizabeth, 
she would respond. You are a little hasty, my dear, though 
never with ma I knew that as soon as she saw what ‘a heart 
you have-’ 

‘ Oh, never mind my heart, Henry ! Don’t talk to Joyce about 
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ray heart. I thiuk she has a little common-sense. And if that’s 
so, we shall get on.’ 

And then Joyce began to spend all her time in the drawing¬ 
room, sadly ill at ease, not knowing what to do. She sat there 
sounding the depths of her own ignorance, often for hours together, 
as much alone as when in the west room, feeling herself to sit like 
a wooden figure in her chair, conscious to her finger-tips of awk¬ 
wardness, foolishness, vacancy, which had never come into her life 
before. She had no needlework to give her a pretence of occupa¬ 
tion : and as for books, those that were about on the tables were 
not intended to be read, except the novels from Mudie’s, which 
had this disadvantage, that when they were readable at all, Tloyce 
got absorbed in them, and forgot herself, and would sometimes 
forget Mrs. Hayward too. She had a feeling that she should be 
at Mrs. Hayward’s disposal while they were together, so that this 
lapse occurring now and then, filled her with compunction and 
shame. But when visitors came, that was the worst of all. 



CHAPTER XIX 


On one of thcBe mornings the Colonel came to her almost stealthily, 
with a veiy soft step, while she was in the drawing-room alone. 
Joyce had no book that morning, and was more in despair than 
ever for something to do. She was kneeling in front of one of the 
pretty pieces of Indian work, copying the pattern on a sheet of 
paper. When she heard her father’s step, she started as if found 
out in some act of guilt, grew very red, and dropped her pencil 
out of her trembling hanA 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ she said involuntarily. ‘ I—had nothing 
to do. It is a wonderful pattern. I thought I should like to 
copy it-’ 

‘ Surely, my dear—and very prettily you have done it too; 
but you must try to recollect that everything is yours, and that 
you have no need to a.sk pardon. I want you to come with mo into 
niy libraiy. I believe you have never seen my library, Joyca’ 

No, she had not been able to take the freedom either of a child 
of the house or of an ordinary visitor. She was afraid to go any- 
whei'o beyond the ordinary thoroughfare, from dining-room to 
drawing-room. ‘ I saw an open door,’ she said, ‘ and some books.’ 

‘ But you did not come in ? Come now. I have something to 
say to you.’ There was a look in the old soldier’s eye of unlawful 
pleasure, a gratification enhanced by the danger of being found 
out, and perhaps suffering for it. He led Joyce away with the 
glee of a truant schoolboy. ‘ My wife is busy,’ he said, with an 
air of innocent hypocrisy. ‘ She can’t want either of us for the 
moment. Come in, come in. And, my dear,’ he said, putting 
again his caressing hand upon his daughter’s shoulder, ‘ remember, 
that when I ayn not in the garden, I’m here; and when you have 
anything to say to your father. I’m always ready—always ready. 
I hope you will learn—to take your father into your confidence. 
Joyce.’ 
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She did not make any reply; her head drooped, and her voice 
was choked. He was so kind—^and yet confidence was so hard 
a thing to give. 

‘ That reminds me,’ he said, still more gently, ‘ that I don’t 
think you ever call me father, Joyce.’ 

^ ‘ Oh,’ she said, not daring to lift her eyes, ‘ but I think it—^in 

ray heart.’ 

‘ You must say it—with your lips, my dear; and you must 
not be afraid of the people who are nearest to you in the world. 
You must have confidence in us, Joyce. And now look here, my 
little girl; I have something to give you—not any pretty thing 
for a present,’ said the Colonel, sitting down before his de^ and 
pulling out a drawer, ‘ but something we can’t get on without. I 
got it for you in this form that you might use it as you please; 
remember it is not for clothes but only for your own pleasure, to 
do what you like with.’ He held out to her, with the most 
fatherly kind smile, four crisp and clean five-pound notes. Joyce 
looked at them bewildered, not knowing what they were, and then 
gave a choking cry, and drew back, covering her face with her hands. 

‘ Money! ’ she cried, and a pang of mortification went through 
her like the sharp stab of a knife. 

‘ Well, my dear, you must have money, and who should give it 
you but your father ? Joyce ! why, this is worse and worse.’ The 
Colonel grew angry in his complete bewilderment, and the disagree¬ 
able sensation of kindness refused. ‘What can you mean?’ he 
cried; ‘am I to have nothing to do with you though you arc 
my daughter 1’ He got up from his chair impatiently. ‘J 
thought you would like it to bo between ourselves. I made a 
little secret of it, thinking to please you. No; I confess that I 
don’t understand you, Joyce : if Elizabeth were here, I should tell 
her so.’ He flung down the notes upon his table, whore they lay 
fluttering in the morning breezes that came in at the open window. 

‘ She must do what she can, for I don’t pretend to be able to do 
anything,’ the Colonel cried. 

Joyce stood before him, collecting herself, calming down her 
own excitement as best she could. She said to herself that he 
was quite right—that it would have to be—that she had no inde¬ 
pendent life or plan of her own any more—that she must accept 
everything firom her father’s hands. What right had she either to 
refuse or to resent? How foolish it was, how miserable, un¬ 
generous of her, not to be able to take! Must it not sometimes 
be more gracious, more sweet to take, to receive, than to give? 
And yet to accept this from one who was almost a stranger though 
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her father, seemed impossible, and made her whole being, body 
and soul, quiver with that sensation of the intolerable in which 
there is neither rhyme nor reason. Though she was so young, she 
had provided for her own necessities for years. They were very 
few, and her little salary was veiy small; but she had done it, 
giving rather than getting —for naturally there was nothing to 
spare from Peter Matheson’s ploughman’s wages. She stood 
shrinking a little from her father’s displeasure—so unused to any¬ 
thing of the kind !—but with all these thoughts sweeping through 
the mind, which was only a girl’s mind, in many ways wayward 
and fantastic, but yet at bottom a clear spirit, candid and reason¬ 
able. , This would have to bo. She must accept the money, she 
who had been so independent. She must learn how to live, that 
trememious lesson, in the manner possible to her, not in her own 
way. Once more she thought of her mother obeying her foolish 
impulse, flying from her troubles—only to fall fatally under them, 
and to leave their heritage to her daughter. It did not require a 
moment to bring all these reflections in a flood through her mind, 
nor oven to touch her with the thought of her father’s little tender 
artifice, and of how he had calculated no doubt that she would have 
presents to send, help to offer—or, at least, pleasure to bestow. 
Perhaps her imagination put thoughts even more delicate and 
kind into the Colonel’s mind than those which were there—which 
was saying much. She recovered her voice with a great efi'ort. 

‘Father-’ she said, then paused again, struggling with 

something in her throat,—‘ I hope you will forgive me. I—never 
took money—from any one—before-’ 

‘ You never had your father before to give it you, Joyce.’ A 
little word calmed down the Colonel’s superficial resentment. It 
did more, it went straight to his heaii. He came up to her and 
put his ann round her. ‘ My child,’ he said, in the words of the 
parable, ‘ “all that I have is thine.” You forget that.’ 

‘Father, if I could only feel that you were mine. It is all 
wrong—all wrong! ’ cried Joyce. ‘ It is like what the Bible says; 
I want to be bom again.’ 

The Colonel did not know what to say to this, which seemed 
to him almost profane; but he did better than speaking—he held 
her close to him, and patted her shoulder softly with his large 
tender hand. 

‘And I will, I will,’ said Joyce,- with a Scotch confusion of 
tenses, ‘if you will have a little patience with me. It cannot 
come all \n a moment; but I will, I will.’ 

‘ Wc’ll all have patience,’ said the Colonel, stooping over her, 
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feeling in his general weakness, and with even a passing sigh for 
Elizabeth going through his mind, that it was sweet to have the 
positions reversed sometimes, and to feel somebody depend upon 
him, and appeal to his superior wisdom. 

At this moment Mrs. Hayward opened the door of her husband’s 
room quickly, coining in with natural freedom. She stopped ‘as 
if she had been shot’ when she saw this group—Joyce sheltered 
in her father’s arm, leaning against him. She made a rapid 
exclamation, ‘ Oh ! ’ and turning as quickly as she had come, closed 
the door after her with a quick clear sound which said more than 
words. She did not slam it—far from that. She would not have 
done such a thing, neither for her own sake, nor out of regajd for 
what the servants would say ; but she shut it sharply, distinctly, 
with a punctuation which was more emphatic than any full stop 
could be. 

In the afternoon there were callers, and Joyce became aware, 
for the first time, of the social difficulties of her position. She 
heard the words, ‘brought up by relations in Scotland,’ as she 
went through the drawing-room to the verandah where the visitors 
were sitting with Mrs. Hayward. Joyce did not apply the words 
to herself, but she perceived a little stir of interest when she ap¬ 
peared timidly at the glass door. The lady was a little woman, pre¬ 
cise and neat, with an indescribable air of modest importance, yet 
insignificance, whidi Joyce learned afterwards to understand, and 
the gentleman was in a long black coat, with a soft felt hat in his 
hands. Eyes more instructed would have divined the clergyman 
and clergywoman of the district, not rector and rectoress, but 
simple incumbents. They rose up to meet her, and sliook hands 
in a marked way, as ‘ taking an interest ’ in a new member of their 
little cure; but Joyce, unaccustomed, did not understand the 
meaning of this warmth. It disconcerted her a little, and so did 
the conversation into which Mr. Sitwell at once began to draw her, 
while his wife conversed in a lower tone with the lady of the 
house. He talked to her of the river and boating, of which she 
knew nothing, and then of lawn-tennis, to which her response was 
not more warm. The good clergyman thought [that perhaps the 
^me had not penetrated to the wilds of Scotland, and changed 
the subject. 

‘ We are going to have our children’s treat next week,’ he said. 

‘ It would bp very kind of you to come and help my wife, who 
has everything to manage. Our district is but a new one—^we 
have not much aid as yet. Do you take any interest in schools, 
Miss Hayward ? ’ 
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‘Oh yes, a great interest,’ cried Joyce, lighting up, ‘that is 

just nay-’ she was going to say profession, having a high 

opinion of the dignity of her former office; but before the word 
was said she caught a warning glance from Mrs. Hayward—‘ it is 
what I care most for in the world,’ she said, with a sudden blush 
of shame to feel herself stopped in that avowal of enthusiasm for 
the work itself. 

‘ Indeed ! ’ cried the clergyman. ‘ Do you hear, Dora ? hero is a 
help for you. Miss Hayward says that schools are what she cares 
most for in the world.’ 

‘ Joyce says a little more than she means,’ said Mrs. Hayward 
iluickly. ‘ Young ladies have a way of being enthusiastic.’ 

‘iJon’t damp it, please!’ cried Mrs. Sitwell, clasping her 
hands; ‘ enthusiasm is so beautiful in young people: and there is 
so little of it. Oh, how delighted I shall be to have your help ! 
The district is so new—as my husband would tell you.’ 

‘ Of course I have enlisted Miss Hayward at once,’ cried he. 

‘ She is going to help at the school feast.’ 

‘ Oh, thank yon, thank you,’ cried the clergyman’s wife, with 
devotion, once more elasping her hands. 

Mrs. Hayward’s voice was more dry than ever—there was a 
sharp ring iu it, which Joyce had begun to know. ‘ You must 
let her give you an answer later,’ she said, f She doesn’t know 
her engagements yet. We have several things to do. When must 
I send- in the cakes, Mrs. Sitwell? We always calculate, you 
know, on helping in that way.’ 

‘ You are always so kind, dear Mm. Hayward, so kind ! How 
can we ever thank you enough ! ’ said the clergywoman. ‘ Always 
kind,’ her husband echoed, with an impressive shake of Mrs. 
Hayward’s hand, and afterwards of Joyce’s, who was confused 
by so much feeling. Her step-mother was drier still as they went 
away. 

‘ I must ask you, just at first, to make no engagements without 
consulting me,’ she said very rigidly. ‘ You cannot ^ow—at first 
—what it is best for your own interests to do.’ 

Should she say that she hod made no engagements, and wished 
for none ? It is hard not to defend one’s self when one is .blamed. 
But Joyce took the wiser way, and assented without explanations. 
She had scarcely time to do more when other people came—people 
more important, as was at once evident—a large lady in black 
satin and lace, a younger, slimmer one in white. They lulled the 
verandah, which was not very broad, with the sweep of their 
draperies. They both gave a little glance of surprise when Miss 
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Hayward was presented to them, and the elder lady permitted 

herself an ‘ Oh-! ’ She retired to the end of the verandah, 

where Mrs. Hayward had installed herself. ‘ I never knew before 
that you had a grown-up daughter. I always thought, indeed, 
that there were no-’ 

‘ My husband’s daughter by his lirst marriage,’ said Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward.’ ‘She has never lived at home. In India, you know, 
children can never be kept with their parents.’ 

‘ It is a dreadful drawback. I am so glad my girls will have 
nothing to say to Indian men.’ 

The lady in white bad begun to talk to Joyce, but the girl’s 
ears were intent on the other conversation which she fclt*to con¬ 
cern herself She made vague replies, not knowing what she said, 
the two voices in the distance drawing all her attention from the 
one more near. 

‘ So she had to be left with relations—quite old-fashioned people 
—and she is very simple, and knows very little of the world.’ 

‘The less the better,’ said the visitor, whose name Joyce had 
not caught; and then there was a pause, and the young lady’s 
voice became more audible, close to her (^ar. 

■ , ‘ Brought up in Scotland 1 Oh, I hope you are not one of the 
learned ladies, llori’t they go in tremendously for education in 
Scotland ? ’ her visitor said. 

‘They say our Scotch schools arc the best,’ said Joyce sedately, 
with a mixture of national and professional pride. 

‘ Oh yes, so everybody says; you are taught everything. I 
know Scotland a little: every body goes there in the autumn, 
don’t you know 1 I wonder if I have been in your part of the 
country 1 Papa has a moor whenever he can afford it. And we 
have quantities of Scotch cousins all over the place.’ 

‘It was near Edinburgh,’ said Joyce, with a little hesitation. 

‘ Yea 1 I have been at several places near Edinburgh,’ said the 
young lady. ‘ Craigmoor where the Sinclairs live, for one. They 
are relations of ours. And there is another house, a very nict: 
house close by, Bellendean. I suppose you know the Bellcndeans.’ 

The colour rushed over Joyce’s face. She remembered her 
diflBculties no more. The very sound of the name filled her with 
pleasure and encouragement. 

‘ Bellendean ! ’ she said; ‘ oh, indeed, I know Bellendean 1 I 
know it better than any place in the world. And I know the 
lady—«h, Ijetter than any one. And would it be Miss Greta that 

was your cousin-?’ Joyce’s countenance shone.- She forgot 

all about those bewildering explanations which she had overheard : 

M 
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and about herself, whose presence had to be accounted for. For a 
moment her natural ease and unconsciousness came back, and she 
felt herself Joyce again. 

Mrs. Hayward rose suddenly from her chair. She, too, had 
lieen listening, through her own conversation, to the other voices. 
She made a step forward—‘ So you know the Bellendeans,’ she 
said, with an agitated smile. ‘ We have just been staying there, 
and can give you the latest news of them. What a small world 
it is, as everybody says ! I only heard of them for the first time 
when we went to fetch Joyce : and now I find my nearest neigh¬ 
bours know all about them! Joyce, will you ask if Baker is 
bringing tea 1 ’ 

Lady St. Clair and her daughter gave each other a glance of 
mutual inquiry. And Joyce, as she obeyed, with a curious pang 
of wonder and pleasure and annoyance, heard the discussion begin, 
the interchange of questions mingled with remarks about her 
friends, the names so dear to her passing from mouth to mouth. 
She was sent away who knew all about them, while her step¬ 
mother, who know so little, talked, adopting an air of familiarity. 
Why was she sent away ? Then she remembered suddenly on 
what a humble footing she could alone claim knowledge of the 
Bellendeans, and divined with a shock of sudden pain that it was 
to stop any revelations on that subject that she had been despatched 
on this unnecessary errand. Joyce paused in the luxurious room, 
which seemed somehow to absorb all the air and leave none to 
breathe. Oh for the freedom of Bellendean, where everybody 
knew who she was and thought no harm ! Oh for the little cot¬ 
tage, where there were no proteiices ! The great and the small 
were easy, they understood each other; but this middle country, 
all full of reserves and assumptions which lay between, how was 
an ignorant creature to learn how to live in it, to avoid the snares 
and keep clear of the pitfalls, not to contradict or expose the false¬ 
hoods, and yet to be herself true 1 

Mrs. Hayward, on her side, sitting painfully talking as if she 
knew all about these people, whom she thought she hated, so 
much were they involved with this painful episode of her life, was 
no more happy than Joyce. To think that her neighbours, the 
best people about, those whose friendship was most desirable, 
should be mixed up with the Bellendeans, who knew everything ! 
So that now her skilful little romance must fall to the grmmd, 
and all the story be fidly known. 
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The discussions held upon this question in the Colonel’s room were 
many. Mrs. Hayward had kept herself for many years out of 
society, rejecting it all the more sternly because she loved it and 
held all its little punctilios dear. And now that all necessity for 
such self-denial was over, to have everything risked again was 
terrible to her. She who had so carefully kept her husband from 
annoyance, in this matter departed fioni all her traditions. The 
good Colonel himself was fond of society too. He liked to know 
•people, to gather kindly faces about him, and to be surrounded by 
a cheerful stir of human interests ; but to tell the truth, he did 
not care very much about Lady St. Clair and the best people in 
the neighbourhood. It was seldom—very seldom—that it occurred 
to him to criticise his Elizabeth; but on this point he thought 
her a little mistaken, and not so infallible as she usually was. 

‘Have patience a little, my dear,’ he said, falling upon a simple 
philosophy, which, indeed, he was not at all disposed himself to 
put in practice, ‘ and you’ll see all will come right.’ 

‘Nothing will come right,’ said Mrs. Hayward, ‘unless we 
can get your daughter properly introduced. It alters everything 
in our position, Henry. We were settling down to society such as 
suits you and me; but that will not do now. The moment there 
is a young lady in the house all is changed. She, must be thought 
of. A different kind of entertainment is wanted for a girl. I 
ought to take her to balls, and to water-parties, and to all sorts of 
gaieties. You would not like her to be left out.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ said the Colonel, more cheerfully, ‘I like 
young faces, and I don’t object to a little dance now and then. I 
always, indeed, encouraged the young fellows in the regiment-’ 

‘ If*it were giving a dance that was all!—you may be sure I 
shouldn’t come to you about that.' There is a great deal involved 
.that is of much more importance. If it all gets abroad about your 
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daugliter, everything will suffer—she in the first place. It will 
be like a governess—every one respects a governess-’ 

‘ Surely, my dear. A good girl who perhaps does it to help her 
family, or support her old mother, or-* 

‘Henry, my dear, you are very old-fashioned. But however 
good she may be, she is always at a disadvantage. It would be 
bad for us too. Colonel Hayward’s daughter a governess ! They 
would say you were either less well off than you appeared, or that 
you had used her badly, or that I had used her badly—still more 
likely.’ 

‘But when we did not know of her very existence, Elizabeth !’ 

‘H«w are you to toll people that? The best thing is to keep 
quite quiet about it, if we only can. But now here is this new com¬ 
plication. These BeUcndcan people will talk it all over with the 
St. Clairs, and the St. Clairs will publish it everywhere. And people 
will be sorry for her, and pick her to pieces, and say it is easy to 
see she is unused to our world; they will be sorry for her for 
lieing with me, or else be sorry for me for being burdened with 
her.’ 

‘ Elizabeth-’ 

‘ And the worst is,’ she said vehemently, ‘ that it will be quite 
true on both sides. She will be to be pitied, and I shall be to be 
jatied. If only these friends of hers could be kept quiet! If only 
she could be dressed properly, and taught to hold her tongue and 
say nothing about her past!’ 

The Colonel got up and began to walk about the room in great 
perturbation of s))irit. He could not say, as he had been in the 
habit of saying, ‘If Elizabeth were but here!’ for it was Elizabeth 
hersedf—extraordinary fact!—who was the cause of the trouble. 
Social difticulties had not affected them till now; and what could 
he do or suggest in face of an emergency which was too much for 
Elizabeth ? The poor gentleman was without resource, and he had 
a faint sense of injury, a feeling that he had never expected to be 
consulted or to have to advise in such a matter. All the difficul¬ 
ties in their way of a personal character had been Elizabeth’s 
business, not his. He walked about with a troubled brow, a face 
full of distress,—what could he do or say ? It was almost cruel of 
hey to consult him, to put matters which he had never pretended 
to be able to manage into his hands. 

Mrs. Hayward, on her side, felt a faint gleam of alleviation in 
the midst of the gloom from the spectacle of the Colonel’s *pertur- 
bation. It was his affair after all, and he had the best right to 
suffer ; and though she expected no help from him, there was a 
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certain satisfaction and almost diversion in the depth of his help¬ 
less distress. They were, however, brought to a sudden stand¬ 
still, which was a relief to both, by a ring at the door-bell, a very 
unusual thing in the morning. The clouds dispersed from Mrs. 
Hayward’s brow. She put up her hand instinctively to her cap. 
Agitation ■ of any kind, though it may seem a remarkable effect, 
does derange one’s cap, as everybody who wears such a head-dress 
knows. ‘ It can’t be any one coming to call at this hour,’ she said. 
‘ It must be some of your men intending to stay for lunch.’ 

A weight was lifted off the Colonel’s mind by this resumption 
of ordinary tones and subjects. He was always glad to see one of 
‘ his men,’ as Mrs. Hayward called them, to lunch, being of tjje most 
hosjjitable disposition ; and it M'as his experience that the presence of 
a stranger was always jxjrfectly efficacious in blowing away clouds 
that might arise on the family firmament. Besides, in the strained 
condition' of family affairs, a third, or rather fourth party, who 
know nothing about the circmmstances, could not but make that 
meal more cheerful. They stood and listened for a moment while 
some one was evidently admitted, with some surprise that Baker 
did not appear to announce the visitor. Presently, however, the 
door was opened with that mixture of swiftness and hesitation 
which was characteristic of Joyce, and she herself looked in, more 
awakened and witli a bl ighter countenance than either of the pair 
had yet seen in her. Her shyness had disappeared in the excitement 
of a pleasant surprise; her cheeks had got a little colour; the 
eager air which had struck Colonel Hayward when he first saw her, 
but which of late had been so much subdued, had rctimned to hei- 
eyes and sensitive mouth. ‘ Oh, it’s the Captain!’ she said, with 
a sense of the importance of the announcement, as if she had been 
presenting the Prince of 'Wales at least, which changed the entire 
sentiment of her face. Mrs. Hayward had never before seen the 
natural Joyce as she was in tlie humility of her early undisturbed 
state. She acknowledged the charm of the girl with a keen little 
sudden pang of that appreciation and comprehension of jealousy, 
which is more clear-sighted and certain than love. 

‘The Captain!’ she said, not quite aware who was meant, yet 
putting on an air of more ignorance than was genuine. 

‘Oh, Bellendean!’ cried the Colonel, going forward with cor¬ 
diality. ‘ My dear fellow, how glad I am to sec you! You’ve got 
away, then, from all your anxious friends. Elizabeth, you remem¬ 
ber Captain Bellendean V 

‘ I am not likely to have forgotten him,’ Mrs. Hayward said 
graciously, yet with a meaning which perhaps was not so gracious 
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as her speech. And tiierc darted through her mind, as is so usual 
with women, a question, a calculation. Was it for Joyce ? Men 
arc so silly; who cau tell how they may be influenced! There 
flashed through her a gleam of delight at the thought of thus 
getting rid of the interloper, and at the same time an angry grudge 
that this girl, who seemed to have all the luck, should come to 
such honour, and be thus set on high above so many who were her 
betters. All this in the twinkling of an eye. She stood for a 
minute or two aud talked, asking the proper questions about his 
family, and when he (same to town, and how long ho meant to stay; 
then left the visitor with her husband, and hastened to say some¬ 
thing aj^out the luncheon to linker, who on his part was lingering 
outside with a message from the cook. To those who feel an 
interest in- such matters, we may say that Mrs. Hayward, when 
one of the Colonel’s men made his appearance unexpectedly for 
luncheon, generally added a dish of curry, for which her cook was 
noted (the men being almost all old Indians), to that meal. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, Joyce was there, still 
with the same look of exhilaration and liveliness. She was even 
the first to si)eak—a singular circumstance. ‘ I hope,’ she said, 

‘ I was not wrong in taking the Captain to the library. I though);, 
as you were not here, he would like that better than just talking 
to me.’ 

Wiis this false humility 1 or ufrec.tation ? or what was it ? ‘ You 
were quite right, no doubt; for it must have been yoiu" father he 
came to see,’ said Mrs. Hayward, with a quick glance. She was 
prepared to see a conscious smile upon Joyce’s mouth, the little 
air of demure triumph with which a girl who knows herself the 
object of such a visit acquiesces in the fact that it is for her 
father. But no such consciousness was upon Joyce’s countenance. 

‘ You seem to be very much pleased to see him,’ she continued. 

‘ And why do you call liim the Captain, as if there were not another 
in the world 1 ’ 

Joyce paused a little before she answered. ‘I think,’ she said, 

‘ that the people at Belleudoan did think there was not another 
such Captain in the world.’ 

‘ And you are glad to see him—because you know him so well ? 
because he reminds you of your old life V 

Joyce grew red all at once with a blush, which surely meant 
something. Again she paused a little, with that sense of walking 
among snares and inan-traps, which confuses the mind. ‘ Qti no; 
I did not know liim well. I have only spoken to him two or three 
times. It is so diflicult to explain. You will perhaps not be 
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pleased if I say it. To rae tliat am not acoustomcd—the Captain’s 
coming seemed like a great honour.’ She stopped short, asid the 
colour went out of her face as suddenly as it came. 

‘A great honour!’ cried Mrs. Haywaid witli indignation,—‘to 
his commanding officer!’ It was Ml she could do to keep her 
temper. Her foot patted the carpet angrily, and she tore a band 
of calico off a piece upon her lap with vehemence, as if she were 
inflicting pain and liked to do so. ‘What an extraordinary 
notion!’ she cried. ‘Norman Bcllendean, a little Scotch scpiirc— 
that anybody should .think his visit an honour to my husband!’ 
There was a sort of subdued fury in her laugh of scorn. 

‘I can see,’ said Joyce, ‘it was very silly to say that; Md it 
was only a sort of instinct. I forgot when I saw him—ml that 
has happened—.and that I was a—difterent creature.’ 

‘ Joyce,’ cried Mrs. Hayward quickly, ‘ I warn you that unless 
you can get over this constant going back upon your old life, and 
try and adapt yourself to your present circumstances, it wilt be 
impossible for us—impossible for me—almost beyond any one’s 
powers-’ 

Joyce had become very pale. She did not make any reply, 
but waited with her lips moving in an eagerness so dillerent from 
that joyous eagerness of her former aspect, for the next word that 
should be said. What was it that would be impossible ? ’There 
is something in a threat which rouses the most placid blood. If 
it was impossible, what would happen? Joyce was in no way in 
fault; the circumstances which had changed her life, and trans¬ 
planted her from her home, were not of her creating any more 
than they were ot Mrs. Hayward’s. But Mrs. Hayward said 
nothing more. She went on tearing, wounding, cutting her calico 
with stabs and thrusts of the scissors that seemed as if they must 
draw blood. But she had gone as far as could be done uninten¬ 
tionally by sudden impulse—which, and no set purpose, was what 
had moved her. And she had come to herself by dint of that 
half-spoken threat. She had no desire to be cniel or even unkind ; 
her desire, indeed, was quite different, if one could have come to 
the bottom of her heart. She would have given a great deal to 
have been upon comfortable terms with her step-daughter, and to 
have been able to quench the jealousy and the grudge with which, 
deeply ashamed of them all the time, she had taken in this third 
between the two who were so liajjpy—this interloper, this sup- 
plantei^ whom she had seen her husband embrace so tenderly, and 
heard saying with a voice full of emotion ‘ father ’—a word never 
to be addressed to him by child of her own. 
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Once more, however, this uncomfortable state of affaire was 
brought to a pause by the recurrence of the ordinary coui'se of 
domestic events. The voices of the Colonel and Captain Bellen- 
dean became audible crossing the ball towards the drawing-room 
door. At the first sound of these voices, Mi-s. Hayward threw 
her calico into the work-basket, and tore and stabbed at it no 
more. She relapsed suddenly into tranquil hemming, like a good 
child at school. Joyce had not the same cover for her agitation, 
blit yet she collected herself as quickly as was possible, and maile 
believe to be as quietly occupied and at her ease as her step-mother 
was. 

‘I ^hould have thought,’ said the Colonel, opening the door as 
lie spoke, and bringing in this new subject with him, ‘ that a pokey 
house in London, now that the season is more than half over, 
would be a bad change after your beautiful place ; but that’s our 
mistake thinking of other jieoide, as if they were just the same as 
wo are—which nobody is, as a matter of fact.’ 

Mrs. Hayward thought her husband meant this for her, as a 
reproach in rcajiect to J oyce—which he did not, being totally in¬ 
capable of any such covert assault. 

‘My father has always been fond of society,’ said Captain 
Bellendean. ‘I susiiect my beautiful place, as you are kind 
enough to call it, was always a great bondage to him.’ 

‘Joyce, I want you to show Bellendean the garden and the 

river,’ said the Colonel; ‘ I have a-letter to finish. Take 

him down to the water, and show him the willows, and the poet’s 
villa, and all that. Have you got a hat handy, my dear, or a 
parasol, or something? for it’s very hot. You must take care 
not to got a sunstroke, or anything of that sort. This is the way, 
Bellendean. It’s only a little bit of a place, not like your castle ; 
hut we’re very much pleased with it for all that. The verandah 
is our own idea. It is the nicest possible place in the afternoon, 
when the sun is off this side of the house. My wife planned it 
all herself. Walk down under the shrubbery: you will have 
shade tho whole way. The river’s sparkling like diamonds,’ he 
said, as he stood bareheaded in the moderate English sun, which 
ho kept up a pretence of dreading as an old Indian ought, and 
watched the pair as they obeyed his directions somewhat shyly, 
not qiiito understanding why they were sent off together. Colonel 
Hayward came liack to the drawing-room where his wife sat, rub¬ 
bing his hands with satisfaction. ‘ I have sent them off that they 
may have a quiet word, with nobody to interfere.’ 

‘ Why should they w'ant a quiet word ? Was it /ler he came 
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to see? Do you suppose he means anything?’ said Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward, in that unsympatlietic tone. 

‘ They may not perhaps have anything particular'^o say; but 
they come from the same place, and they know the same people, 
and probably they would not like to talk their little talks about 
old friends with us listening to every word; so I said I had a 
letter to finish,’ said the Colonel, witli a mild chuckle. ‘ I must 
go and do it though, that they may not think it was a pretence.’ 

‘ Do you know, Henry,’ said Mrs. Hayward, ‘ that some people 
would say you were throwing your daughter at Captain Bellen- 
dean’s head ?’ 

‘Bless me !’ said the Colonel, with a wondering look; ‘•throw¬ 
ing my daughter at- Elizabeth, these would surely be very 

rmpleasant people, not the kind that ever had anything to do with 
you and me.’ He paused a moment, looking at her with an appeal 
which she did not lift her eyes to sec. Tlien he repeated, ‘ 1 must 
go, though, and finish my letter, or they wiU think it was only a 
pretence.’ 

Perhaps Captain Bellendean had some faint notion that it was, 
as he walked along under the shaeje of the shrubbery skirting the 
long but narrow lawn towards the river, which flowed shining and 
sparkling in the full sun—half amused to find himself walking by 
the side of the heroine of the curious story which had been 
worked out under his roof—the little schoolmistress turned into a 
young lady of leisure, transplanted out of her natural place. He 
was not without a little natural curiosity as to how such a strange 
travesty would succeed. There was nothing in her appearance to 
emphasise the change. She walked slowly, almost reluctantly, 
with that shyness which is not unbecoming to youth, as if she 
would have liked to fly and leave him unguided to his own devices. 
He gave her a good many glances under his eyebrows as they 
walked along very gravely together, scarcely speaking. Certainly 
if Colonel Hayward meant to throw his daughter at the Captain’s 
head, she had no intention that way. 

“The last time 1 saw you, Miss Joyce,’ he said, ‘was the even¬ 
ing before you left home. And you thought England and London 
would be a new world. What do you think of the new world, 
now that you have seen them near ? ’ 

‘Did I say they would be a new world?’ Joyce sighed a little, 
looking up to the Captain with a faint smile, which made, he 
thought, a charming combination. She added, ‘ I have only seen 
London in passing; but I’m beginning to think there is no new 
world, but just what we make it—and the same in every place.’ 
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‘ One of tlie old classical fellows says that, doesn’t he V said 
the Captain, ‘I’ve forgotten all my Latin; but you’re up to 
everything ot that sort-’ 

‘ Oh no; I am not a scholar. I just know a little at the very 
beginning. But I understand what you mean. It is something 
about changing the skies but not the mind.’ 

‘ I wonder if that is what Mrs. Bellendean will do V 

‘ Mrs. Bellendean V 

‘ Oh, I forgot; it was yo\ir father to whom I was speaking; 
but you will know better all that this means. My father and 
his wife have left Bellendean—for good, do you understand, not 
to com'!, back.’ 

‘ For good! but I should think that would rather be for ill,’ 
.Joyce said. 

‘ Yes, I knew you would understand. I didn’t myself, however, 
till very lately. I had no conception what she had done for the 
place, nor how much it was to her. And now they have shaken 
the dust from off their feet, and left it—as if I could have wished 
that.’ 

‘ They would think,’ said Joyce, with an explanatory instinct 
that belonged to her old position—‘the lady would think that 
perhaps you were likely-’ 

Here she looked up at him, and suddenly realising that she 
was not Joyce the schoolmistress, with a little privilege of place, 
making matters clear, but a young woman discoursing about his 
own affairs to a young man, stopped suddenly, blushed deeply, and 
murmured, ‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,’ with a horror of her own 
rashness which gave double meaning to all she said. 

‘That perhaps I was likely- V ssiid Noman. He found 

her very pleasant company, with her intelligent eager looks, her 
comprehension of what he meant before it was uttered. ‘ Tell me 
what she would think likely. I know so little about—the lady, 
as you call her. She was only my stei>mother, whom I didn’t 
much care for when I went away. It is a mistake to judge people 
before one knows them,’ he added reflectively; but this sentiment, 
so cognate to her own case, did not in the immediate urgency of 
the moment arrest Joyce’s attention, especially as he repeated 
with a smile, ‘ what would she think me likely to do T 

‘ I was going to speak like an old wife in a cottage—like my 
dear old granny.’ 

‘ Do BO, please,’ he said, with a laugh; and Joyce yielded to 
the unknown temptation, which had never come in her way before. 
The gentle malice of society, the undercurrent of meaning, the 
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play with which youths and maidens amuse themselves iu the 
beginning of an intercourse which may come to much more serious 
results, were quite out of her understanding and experience; but 
there arc some things which are very quickly learnt. 

‘ She would think—the old wives would say—that now the 
Captain was come back, he would be bringing home a lady of his 
own.’ 

Joyce said this, not with the absolute calm of two minutes ago, 
but with a smile and blush which altogether changed the 
significance of the little speech. It had been an almost matter-of- 
fact explanation—it became now a little winged arrow of pro¬ 
vocation, a sort of challenge. Captain lloIlMidean laughed. • 

‘ I see,’ he said; ‘ and you think that is a course open to me ? 
But a lady of my own might not be so good as tlte lady—and then 
there arc difficulties about time, for instance. I might not be able 
to bring her at once ; and the one I wanted might not have me : 

and-Miss Joyce, your attention flags—you arc not interested 

in me.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ said Joyce, ‘that though you laugh, it would 
be no laughing for her to leave Bellendean.’ 

• Xhe Captain perceived that the joke was to go no further. ‘ I 
do not believe it is her doing at all—it is my father’s doing. He 
prefers London—Half Moon Street, and rooms where you can 
scarcely turn round.’ 

‘ Half Moon Street! ’ 

‘ Do you know it 1 ’ 

‘ No more than in books,’ said Joyce, with a smile ; ‘ there are 
so many phutcs that seem kent places Imcause they are in books.’ 

‘ Italy, etc.,’ the Captain stud, looking at her with a sympathetic 
glance. 

‘ Oh, but not etc.!’ cried Joyce. ‘Italy—is like nothing cls<! 
in the world.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Captain Bellendean, ‘ when you are in the circum¬ 
stances which you have just been suggesting to me, no doubt you 
will go to Italy ; that is the right time and the right circum¬ 
stances-’ 

Before he had half said these words, a sudden vision of Andrew 
Halliday flashed across his mind, and. he stopped in sudden em¬ 
barrassment. By this time they had reached the river’s side, and 
Joyce turned dutifully to point out to him the poet’s villa, as her 
father had bidden her ; but there was something in her tone which 
betrayed to the sympithetic listener that the same image had 
suddenly overshadowed her imagination too. Captain Bcllendeau 
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was very sympathetic—more so, perhaps, than he would have 
been had his companion been older or less pretty. He pretended 
to look with great interest at the willows sweeping into the 
water, and the lawn, with its little fringe of forget-me-nots 
reflected in the softly flowing stream. Joyce had lost the colour 
which was half excitement, and had kept coming and going like 
the shadows over the sky, while they walked together down the 
shady walk. It is very interesting to see a face change in this 
way, and to think that one’s own society, the quickening of the 
blood produ(!t',d by one’s sudden advent, may have something to do 
with it. He had fislt that it was very pleasant to watch these 
changTs, and was conscious of a little agreeable thrill of responsive 
exhilaration in his own veins. But when this sudden shadow fell 
upon Joyce, his sympathy sprang into a warmer, energetic 
sentiment. Could that bo the fate for which this girl was reserved ? 
Surely some one must stejj in to save her from that fate 1 



CHAPTEE XXI 

It was some days before the new difficulties which possessed all 
Mrs. Hayward’s thoughts were fully revealed to Joyce. These 
early days were long, being full of so many confusing circumstances 
and new problems to be encountered, solved, or left aside for 
further trouble in their turn ; and what she had heard her step¬ 
mother say about her bringing up had passed over Joyce’s mind 
with little effect. She had enough to do in other ways : to find out a 
mode of living which would be practicable, to subdue her own 
spirit, to reconcile herself with so many new necessities all rushing 
upon her at once. How to apportion her time was in itself a 
difficulty almost beyond her untried powers: to be long enough, 
yet not too long, with Mrs. Hayward—to find something to do 
during these hours which she had to pass in that drawing-room 
which was so pretty and comfortable, but so little homelike to the 
stranger. Joyce had abundant resources in herself. She was fully 
instructed in all kinds of work—a mistress of fine-sewing and 
mending, able to clothe her household with needlework, like the 
woman in the Proverbs; 3ut there was no need for these 
qualifications hero. And she had gone through all the studies 
which were open to her in design, besides having found out some¬ 
how, amid those gifts of nature which to all her early friends had 
seemed so lavish, a faculty for drawing, which had been of endless 
pleasure to her, and pride to her belongings in the old time. 
Music, indeed, was left out, except in so far as it belonged to her 
-profession. She had learned the Hullah system, or something like 
it, and eoidd read easily all the simple songs which were taught to 
the children j but a piano had never been within her reach, nor had 
she heard anything that a musician would think worth hearing. 
At horns in Bellendean the old people thought that nobody could 
sing the ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ or the ‘ Banks of Boon,’ or the 
old Psalm tunes, which were still dearer, like their Joyce. But 
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these wore not the sort of performances with which to please Mrs. 
Hayward. 

Thus, thoii"l> she was full of accomplishments in her way, none 
of Joyce’s acquirements stood her in much stead in her new circum¬ 
stances. She had to contrive something for herself to do, which 
was far from being easy. She had to think of what she could 
tidk about, to take her fit part in the household intercourse—not 
to sit like an uninterested spectator between these two strange 
people, who were her m'arest relations. And this was almost the 
hardest of all; for Colonel Hayward and his wife were like so 
many peoide of their class—they had read little, they were puzzled 
by references to books, and did not understand that keen sense of 
association and fellowship with her favourite writers and their 
productions which made Joyce an inhabitant of a second world, to 
lier consciousness almost more real than the external sphere. The 
(k)lonel said ‘ Eh ?’ as if he had become a little deaf, with a kind 
l)ut bewildered smile, when she adduced the example—to Joyce 
more natural than the most familiar examjdcs of every day—of 
somebody in Scott, or, ms she loved to say, Sir Walter, to illustrate 
a iwsition; while Mrs. Hayward was more apt to frown and to 
say impatiently that she thought it very wrong for young people to 
read so many novels. They did not even know what she meant by 
Sir Walter 1—her father, with his puzzled look, suggesting, ‘ Sir 
Walter—Gilbert, did you mean, my dear? Now, where can you 
have met Gilbert, Joyce? and what could he know about the 
oyster-dredging in the North?’ Thus it Wiis against her that she 
knew more than they did, as well ns that she knew less; in either 
case, she was left out of their circle, out of their world,—her very 
wealth futile, and more useless than had she been without endow- 
luent at all. 

But in the jneoccupation of so many matters, important beyond 
measure to her new existence, and much pondering of the way to 
make that existence possible, which seemed to her sometimes a 
problem almost beyond her powers of solving, Joyce was not at all 
quick to eateh up the allusions of her stepmother, or to perceive 
what it was that filled Mrs. Hayward’s mind with new alarms. 
The possibility of there being something to be ashamed of in 
respect to herself—something to conceal or gloss over, in case it 
might revolt the visitors, of whom Joyce, hitherto measuring 
them by the standard of Bellendean, had not formed a very high 
idea—had never entered her mind; and she was startled' beyond 
measure when Mrs. Hayward opened the subject directly in a 
moment of impatience, and notwithstanding her own excellent 
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resolutions against doing so. Joyce had been betrayed into some 
reference to her old work, which she had instinctively felt to be 
distasteful and seldom alluded to, but whicli would crop up now 
and then. It was Mr. Sitw'cll, the clergyman, and his school 
feast, which was the original subject of the talk. 

‘I think they are playing at school work,’ Joyce said. ‘I 
would like to see the mistress, and hear what she says.’ 

‘ I beg you will do nothing of the kind,’ cried Mrs. Hayward. 

‘ I did not at all like your enthusiasm about the schools when the 
Sitwells wore here. I think you said you were more interested in 
them than in anything else in the world. I am never fond of 
extravagance.’ • 

‘ I'lUt it was true,’ said Joyce, witli a deprecating smile. ‘ When 
you have been interested about one thing all your life, and always 
thinking which is the best way, what can you do but feel it tlie 
most im.portant t ’ 

‘It is time,’ said Mrs. Hayward, ‘that you should find another 
eliannel for your thoughts. I didn’t mean to say anything to vex 
you, Joyce. But you must know that your father’s daughter 
should have been brouglit up in a very different w.ay; and, to tell 
the truth, I would much rather our friends here knew as little 
as possible — about your antecedents.’ 

Joyce looked up astonished, with a ijuick cry, ‘ Antecedents! ’ 
which was a word that seemed to imply something bad, like the 
reports in the newspapers. She was, to be sure, too well in¬ 
structed to think that implication necessary; l»ut there are pre¬ 
judices of which even the best-informed ])ersons cannot shake 
themselves free. 

‘You know what I mean !~the teaching, and all that. That 
you should be fond of the schools, and interested in them, is all 
very well; but that yon were a-’ 

A flush of deep colour had rushed over Joyce’s uplifted face. 
‘A—schoolmistress,’ she said, with the quiver of a piteous little 
smile. 

‘ I can’t bear to hear you say it—your father’s daughter !-^and 
of course it is impossible to enter into particulars, and explain 
everything to everybody. I think it better, far better, to draw a 
veil. You were brought up by relations in Scotland—that is 
what I mean to say.’ 

‘ Eelations 1 ’ repeated Joyce softly; ‘ thank you for saying 
that -Oh, and so they were !—the kindest relations tliat ever a 
poor little girl had.’ 

‘ I am glad I have pleased you, so far as that goes,’ said Mrs. 
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Hayward, in a tone of relief. ‘Well, then, I hope you ■wUl back 
me np, and show yourself grateful to your old friends. There are 
various other things I may mention as we are on this subject. 
For instance, when you were talking to Alice St. Clair you said 
Miss Greta. Now that young lady, if you were to renew your 
acquaintance with her, would certainly not allow you to call her 
Miss now.’ 

Joyce opened her eager lips to reply, but, struck by a sudden 
sense of the uselessness of any explanation, closed them again—a 
movement not unnoticed by her companion. 

‘ I notice also,’ said Mrs. Hayward, ‘ that you have a way of 
calling, Mrs. Bellendean the Liidy. That’s all very well if it’s one 
of the fantiistic names that girls are so fond of nowadays—I mean, 
if other young people use it as well as you; but if it’s one of your 

terms of respect- Remember, Joyce, that to go on speaking 

in that way is a—is a kind of insult to your father and to your 
own family, which is quite as good as Mrs. Bellendean’s.’ 

As good as Mrs. Belleiidean’s !—her heart revolted against this 
claim. The old homage which she had given with youthful enthu¬ 
siasm was not to Mrs. Bellendean’s position or her family. But 
how was Joyce to explain this to her judge, who did not look 
upon her or her romances with a favourable eye 1 And yet she 
could not but say a word in self-dofeuce. ‘ It was for kindness,’ 
she said,—‘for,’ hesitating with her Scotch shyness, ‘for love !’ 

‘ For love ! ’ Mrs. Hayward echoed the word with a tone of 
opposition, and almost oirencc. ‘She is one of the women who 
seem to have the gift of attracting girls. I don’t know how they 
do it, for girls have always seemed to me the most uncertain, 

unappreciative-’ She sighed impatiently, then added in a 

softened tone, ‘If it’s only a sort of pet name, that’s different. 
But you must see that it is your duty to avoid everything that 
could seem to—to discredit your father. And we can’t explain 
the circumstances to everybody, and prove that it was not his 
fault. For my part,’ she cried, with a flash of quick feeling in 
her dear eyes, ‘ I’d say anything or do anything rather than let it 
bti supjHjsed for a moment that the Colonel—had anything to be 
ashamed of in the whole course of his existence. He has not, 
and never had, whatever you may think. That’s what I call 
love,’ she cried, vehemently, with a sudden tear or two taking her 
by surprise. 

Joyce turned towards her step-mother with a quick reoponsive 
look; but Mrs. Hayward was ashamed of her own emotion, and 
had turned away to conceal it, thus missing the eager overture of 
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sympathy. She went on in another moment with a little laugh; 
‘ It shows we never should be sure of anything. If there was one 
thing more unlikely than anotlier, I should have said it was the 
gossip of a Scotch village getting abroad here. I should have 
thought that nobody here had ever heard the name of Bellendeau 
—when lo! it turns out that we are in a jxu-fect wasp’s nest of 
relations and connections. Your Miss Greta, as you call her, a 
cousin, and the St. Glairs themselves visitors of the Bellcndeaus. 
I suppose before another week is over all Bichmond will know the 
story. It is very vexatious, when I had planned to take you 
about everywhere, and do all sorts of things ! ’ 

She was called out of tlic room at this moment by some 
domestic requirement, and did not hoar Joyce’s troubled murmur. 
‘Was there anything, then, to tliink shame of?’ Joyce had said, 
her voice trembling, with the Scotch idiom which Mrs. Hayward 
disliked. She added to herself^ ‘ in me,’ witli a wondering pang. 
Perhaps the girl had too high a conception of herself, which it rvas 
well to bring down; but such an operation is always a painful 
one. Though she had been brought up in a ploughman’s cottage, 
and occupied the humblest position, yet nothing had ever happened 
in her life to humiliate Joyce. She had been admired and praised, 
and iilaced upon a little pedestal from her earliest consciousness : 
and that any one should be iwhamed of her struck her as some¬ 
thing so incredible and extraordinary, that it took away her 
breath, — ‘anything to think shame of—in me.’ She had no 
defence against such a sudden dart: it went through and through 
her, cutting to her heart. She rose up quickly, with a sensation 
intolerable—a quick and passionate impulse. To do what 1 She 
could not telL To have the wings of a dove and fly away—^but 
where ? She stopped herself, clasping her hands together, holding 
herself fast that she might not be so unreasonable as to do it. 
The mother had done it, and what had come of it ? To herself 
madness and death, and to her poor child this,—that the people 
to whom she belonged were ashamed of her—ashamed of Joyce 1 
It seemed a tiling impossible, not to be realised. She said ifover 
to herself incredulously, making an eflbrt to smile. Ashamed !— 
but no, no! Whatever there was to bear, it must bo borne, evqp 
though those wings for which so many have sighed should be 
given to her: she must not fly, she must stay. 

But Joyce had in this particular stiU something more hard to 
bear. A few days after the visit of the captain, Mrs. Bellendean 
came to Eichmond, bringing with her Greta. The two ladies 
came with a purposa They had been warned by Captain Bellen- 

N 
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dean that there were difficulties in the Colonel’s household, and 
that Joyce’s position was not of the happiest. How he had 
divined that much it would be difficult to say, for divination was 
not Norman’s/orte. But for once his sympathy or interest had 
given insight to his eyes. 

‘ You should go and let them see that the poor girl has friends,’ 
he said. 

‘ I shall go,’ said Mrs. Bellendeau, who was very sure that she 
must know better than Norman, ‘and make myself very agreeable 
to the steji-mother. She is not a bad sort of woman. She will be 
pleased if we go and call at once, and I confess I shall do every¬ 
thing I know to make her like me and trust me: that will be the 
best way of serving Joyce.’ With this intent the ladies arrived 
and played their part very prettily. They were delighted with 
the house, the drawing-rooin, the lovely things, Indian and other¬ 
wise, admiring them with a comprehension and knowledge which 
Joyce had not possessed, and making Mrs. Hayward glow with 
gratification and modest pride. Joyce followed her beloved lady 
with her looks,—her usual and faithful admiration of everything 
Mrs. Bellendean said and did very slightly modified by surprise at 
this new aspect of her. They had not failed in any mark, of 
affection to herself—nay, had startled her by the warmth of their 
greetings. Mrs. Bellendeau had met her with outstretched arms 
and a kiss which confused Joyce witli pleasure, and afterwards 
with—something else, which was not so agreeable. Joyce, indeed, 
was the one silent in the midst of the effusive cordiality and 
pleasantness of this meeting. She did not know how to respond 
or what to say. It was the first time she had met her friends 
under this new aspect. Tlie night she had spent at Bellendean 
before leaving had been different. She was then in all the excite¬ 
ment of the great revolution in her life, and nothing seemed too 
extraordinary for that crisis; but Joyce had calmed down, she had 
returned to life’s ordinaiy, though with so amazing a difference— 
and her lady’s kiss and Greta’s eager outstretched arms over¬ 
whelmed her with doubts and questions which half blotted out the 
pleasure. 

Filially, they strayed out upon the lawn, and down the shaded 
walk towards the river, as all visitors did. Joyce had made that 
little pilgrimage only in com]mny with Captain Bellendean as yet; 
and there did not fail to pass through her mind a comparison which 
affected her in a way she did not understand. She kneuf him so 

much less than Greta, cared for him much less—and yet- 

Joyce fled from the faint rising of an uncomprehended thought 
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with a thrill of strange alarm, and turned to her friend, who was 
so sweet, the admired of all her youthful thoughts, her little paragon 
of prettiness and sweetness. Greta had twined her arm within her 
companion’s, and was looking tenderly into her face. 

‘And are you happy?' Greta said. ‘Oh, Joyce! I remember 
how you used to fancy all manner of things. You would not have 
been surprised if you had turned out to be a princess—like Queen 
Mary’s daughter, who was “ unknown to history.” ’ 

‘If there ever was such a person,’said schoolmistress Joyce. 
‘ Yes, I think I was quite prepared to be a princess.’ 

‘It would have been much more troublesome than this, and 
not half so nice, I think. To have had that horrible BothJ^ell for 
a father, or some one else as dreadful, instead of delightful Colonel 
Hayward.’ 

‘ My father,’ said Joyce, with a little flush and stir of feeling 
which was always called forth by his name, ‘ is better—than any¬ 
thing I ever could have dreamed.’ 

‘ Then why are you not happy ?’ cried Greta, going direct to 
the heart of the matter, as children do. 

‘But i)erhaps I am happy,’ said Joyce, with a little sigh, 
followed by a smile. ‘ To be happy is a strange thing; it is not 
at your own will, nor because you are well off, and have everything 
you can want. It is just for nothing, and comes when it pleases. 
And life is very confusing. There are so many things to think of 
that I never thought of before. How to please them—and I 
always used to please, just because it was me. And sometimes I 
think they are ashamed.’ 

‘Ashamed, Joyce!’ 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ not of me, as me: but because of what I was. 
You used all to say pretty things to me, Miss Greta, about the 
fine work I was doing,—about the use I was to the children— 
even to the country,’ Joyce added, with a h’ght in her eyes. 

‘ Miss Greta, Joyce! is that like the friends we are ? I shall 
call you Miss Hayward if you say that again.’ • 

Joyce turned upon her with a sudden flash, raising her head 
with an involuntary movement that looked like disdain, ‘See 
now,’ she said, ‘you yourself! You never said that when I was 
Joyce Matheson, the schoolmistress at BeUendean. And yet you 
all praised me, and said I was doing a good work. I am doing no 
work nor anything here. *I am just a cumberer of the ground. 
They fton’t know what to do with me, though they want to be 
very kind. And I don’t know what to do with myself. But you 
never said fhai to .me in the old time.’ 
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‘OL, Joyce!’ critd Greta, with conviction and shame. She 
added, holding her companion’s arm close, ‘ Not that I didn’t want 
to say it—many and many a time! You were always much 
better, much higher than L’ 

Joyce put her hand upon her friend’s, but shook her head, her 
cheeks flushed with a ti’ansient glow of feeling, her eyes troubled. 
mid unconvinced. ‘ We’ll say nothing about thut. It was all as 
it ought to be, and natural: anything else would have been out of 
place both for you and me. But you did not then; and now you 
would have me in a moment change, and say Miss Greta no more, 
because I am no longer the schoolmiatre8s,*but Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter. But how can I do that 1 that woidd mean a change in 
me. And there is no change in me.’ 

Greta did not understand what was in her friend’s face. Joyce 
no longer looked at her, but away into the blue distance over the 
river among the tufts and clusters of the soft English trees—look¬ 
ing but seeing not; ])crcciviug only the mists and confusion of a 
change with which her own will and thoughts had nothing to do, 
against which she could not help rebelling, though she was com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that it was all natural, inevitable, not to be 
resisted. It wounded her native sense of dignity to be thus 
elevated, to have a position given to her, even in the hearts of her 
friends, which hml not been hers befori\ Mrs. Bellcndean’s kiss, 
and Greta’s eager affection, what were they to the real Joyce, to 
whom both had been so kind, so friendly, even tender, but never 
with this demonstration of equality? If Joyce had been em¬ 
bittered, she would have considered them insults to her old and 
true self; but she was not bitter. She was only humiliated, 
strangely wounded, and astray, seeing the necessity of it, and the 
hardness of it, and only feeling in her heart the absence of .any 
place for her, herself, the true Joyce, who had never changeil 
amid <all these strange alterations. She put her hand upon that 
which was trembling yet clinging fast to her arm, and softly patted 
it, with something of the feeling of the elder to the younger, the 
superior to the inferior—which was a change too, though Joyce 
was scarcely cognisant of it; for in her unawakened days she had 
looked up with genuine faith to Miss Greta, making a little ideal 
of her. Now, though Joyce did not know it, that balance had 
turned too, and she was keenly perceiving, pardoning, excusing 
that in which her ideal had failed. ‘*I could have wished,’ she 
said, ‘ you had not done it. I could have wished that we should 
bide—as we always were—just you you, and me me.’ 

'Oh, Joyce !’ faltered Greta, clinging more and more. ‘I have 
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been so glad that you and I could be like sisters—as I have always 
felt.’ 

‘ You and—Colonel’s Hayward’s daughter, Miss Greta,’ she said. 

By this time the two elder ladies had followed to the water’s 
edge, and stood looking up the Thames at the sweeping willows, 
and the spot, which none of them cared the least about, where the 
j)oet’s villa had been planted. Mrs. Bcllendean, who was very 
quick in observation, saw that Greta W'as disturbed, and came uj), 
laying her hand on .Joyce’s shoulder. ‘ Let me have her a little 
now,’ she said. ‘Norman told us about your river-side, Joyce, 
and how you had shgwed him • everything. He could talk of 
nothing elge when he came back.’ 

‘It was a beautiful day—which was all that is wanted; for 
you see yourself there is not much to show.’ 

‘ And you,’ said Mrs. Bellendeau, ‘ who were the first thing to 
be taken into consideration, perhaj)s. .Joyce, I want to speak to 
you, my dear. Your—yes, I know, she is not your mother; but 
she wants to be as kind as you will let her. She is troubled about 
all this story being known.’ 

‘All what story 1’ said Joyce, with a catching of her breath. 

‘Oh, my dear, you know. And I don’t wonder at it. You 
were a miracle in your owm—I mean in that position. But now 
it is very natural your parents should wish—no more to be said 
about it than is necessary. Mrs. Hayward says very truly that it 
is better a girl shouldn’t be talked about, even when it is all to 
her credit. She wanted to warn me,’ Mrs. Bcllendean said, with 
a smile at the ignorance thus manifested. She had put her arm 
into that of Joyce, and led her along the velvet turf, as far as the 
lawn extended, leaving Greta with Mrs. Hayward. ‘As if I were, 
likely to betray you! But I want you to promise, Joyce, that 
you won’t—betray yourself, which is far more likely.’ 

‘Betray!’ cried Joyce. She had been humiliated by Greta; 
she was indignant now. ‘ What have I to betray V she cried; 

‘ th.at I am a waif, and a foundling, and an abandoned creature 
that belongs to nobody 1 or that I am a trouble and a charge to 
everybody that has to do with me, breaking my poor Granny’s 
heart because she wants me, and a shame to the others that don’t 
want mel Myself! what is it to betray myself! Oh, you are 
kind ; you are very kind. You were my dear lady that I honoured 
above everything. But you kiss me to-day because I’m—not 
Joyes, but Colonel Hayward’s daughter; and you bid me not to 
lietray myself. To betray that I am myself—is that what you 
ineanl’ 
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‘ Joyce ! Joyce ! ’ cried Mrs. Bellendean. 

Joyce paused for a moment to diy the sudden tears which liad 
betrayed her, coming with a rush to her eyes—^girls being such 
poor creatures, that cannot do anything or feel anything without 
crying! She had drawn her arm out of her friend’s arm, and her 
eyes were shining, and a swift nervous movement, scarcely restrain- 
able, thrilling through her. That impulse, as of a hunted deer,' 
to give one momentiu-y glance round, and then turn and fly—the 
impulse of her mother, which was in all Joyce’s veins, though 
nothing had occurred till now to bring it out,—took liold upon her, 
and shook her like a sudden Wind. She knew what it was, 
though,no one else h.ad any warning of it; and it frightened her 
to the depths of her soul. 



CHAPTEE XXII 

Notwithstanding this sense of outrage and injury, time and the 
hour had their usual effect upon Joyce. There are fpw things 
that the common strain of everyday does not subdue in time—lew 
things, that is, that are of the nature of sentiment, not actual evil 
or wrong. She reconciled herself to the affectionate demonstrations 
of her old friends, which were such as they had not made in the 
old times, without at least saying again that these were for Colonel 
Hayward’s daughter, and not for Joyce; and she learnt to make 
•new ones, or at least to receive shyly and respond as much as her 
nature iicrmitted to the overtures of acquaintanceship made to her 
by the society among which she lived. The sense of strangeness 
faded away ; she became familiar with her surroundings, and with 
the things which were required of her. She .acquired, to her 
astonishment and amusement, and pleasure too, when she had 
liecome a little accustomed to her own ap])earance in them, a 
number of new dresses and orn.aments, the latter chiefly presents 
from her father, who found it the most delightful amusement to 
make a little expedition into town—a thing which was at all 
times a plea.sant diversion to him—to go to Hancock’s, or some 
other costly place, before or after he went to his club, and bring 
Joyce a bracelet or a ring. These expeditions were not always 
agreeable to Mrs. Hayward. She said, ‘ If you would tell me 
what you wanted, Henry, I could get it a great deal cheaper for 
yon at the Stores—half the price: these Hancock people are 
ruinous.’ 

‘ But, my dear, I bought it only because it chanced to take 
my fancy—in the sho|)-window,’ said the scheming Colonel, with 
wiles wliich he had learned of recent days. His wife knew as 
well «s he did that this little fable was of doubtful credence, but 
she said no more. After all, if he could not give his child a 
bracelet or two, it woidd be. a strange thing, Mrs. Hayward said 
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to herself with a little heat. She was determined to be reasonable, 
but she could not help being slightly suspicious of his meaning, 
when he announced his intention at the breakfast-table of taking 
a little run up to town, and seeing how those fellows were getting 
on. He meant his old cronies at the club, whom he w®s always 
pleased to see ; but it always turned out that there were other 
little things to be. done as well. 

And Joyce was far from being without pleasure in these pretty 
presents, and in the tenderness which beamed from the Colonel’s 
face.when he stole his little packet out of his pocket with the air 
of a schoolboy bringing home a bird’s nest. ‘ My dear, I happened 
to sec 1il,iis as I passed, and I thought you would like it.’ She did 
not know much about the value of these gifts, overestimating it 
at first, underrating it afterwards—and cared very little, to tell 
the truth, after the first sensation of awe with which she had 
ngardcd the gold and precious stones, when she found such 
unexpected treasures in her own possession. But what was of 
far greater importance was the tender bond which, by means of 
all the kind thoughts which resulted in these gifts, and the grate¬ 
ful and pleased sentiment which tlicse kind thoughts called forth, 
grew up between the Colonel and his daughter. She became the 
companion of a morning walk which up to this time he had been 
in the habit of tiiking alone—Mrs. Hayward considering it necessary 
to be ‘on the spot,’ as she said, and looking after her household. 
The Colonel, who never liked to bo filono, took advantage one 
lovely morning of a chance meeting with Joyce, who was straying 
somewhat listlessly along the slirubbcry walk, thinking of many 
things. ‘ I am going for my walk,’ he said—his walk being a 
habit as regidar as the nursery performance of the same kind. ‘ If 
you have nothing to do, get your hat and come with me, my dear.’ 
And this walk came to be delightful to both, Joyce making 
ac(]uaintancc thereby with those genuine reflections of a mind 
uninstnictcd save by lifi;, which are so often full of insight and 
interest; while the flolouel on his side listened with delighted 
admiration to Joyce’s information on all kinds of subjects, which 
was drawn entirely from books. He talked to her about India 
and his old friends there and all their histories, enchanted to rouse 
her interest and to have to stir up his memory in order to satisfy 
her as to how an incident ended, or what Ireeame of a man. 

‘ What happened after 1 My dear, I believe he was killed at 
Delhi, poor fellow !—after all they had gone through. Yes, it 
was hard : but that’s a soldier’s life, you know; he never knows 
where he may have to leave his bones. The poor little woman 
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had to bo sent home. We got up some money for her, and I 
believe she had friends to whom she went with her baby. That’s 
all I know about them. As for Brown, he got on very well— 
retired now with the rank of a general, and lives at Cheltenham. 
The last time I saw him, he was at Woolwich with his third boy 
for an exam. It is either the one thing or the other, Joyce— 
(dther they get killed young, or they live through everything 
and come home, regular old vieux momtwhes, as the French 
say, with immense families to set out in the world. The num¬ 
ber of fine fellows I’ve scon drop ! and then the number of otjiers 
who survive eve^thing, and are not so much the better for it 
after all.’ 

‘ When I read the vision of Mirza to my old granny at home- 

at Bellendean—she said life was like that,’ said Joyce gravely,— 

‘ some dropping suddenly in a moment, so that you only saw that 
tlicy had disappeared.’ 

‘ The vision of-wJhat, my dear 1 It has an Eastern sound, 

but I don’t think it’s in the Bible. Veiy likely I’ve heard it 
somewhere : but my memory is rather bad ’—(he had been giving 
her a hundred personal details of all kinds of people, in the range of 
■some thirty or forty years)—‘ especially for books.’ Colonel Hay¬ 
ward added, ‘ More shame to me,’ with a shake of his grey head. 

And then she told him Mirza’s vision, with the w’arm natural 
eloquence of her inexperience and profound conviction that literature 
was the one deathless and universal influence, 'fhe Colonel was 
greatly pleased with it, and received it as the most original of 
allegories. ‘ It’s wonderful,’ he' said, ‘ what imagination these 
Eastern chaps have, Joyce. They carry it too far, you know, 
calling you the emperor’s brother, the flower of all the warriors of 
the West, and that sort of thing, which is nonsense, and never 
after the first time takes in the veriest Johnny Raw of a young 
ensign. Well, but your old woman was very right, my dear. 
If I were to tell you about all the fellows that started in life 
with me—such a lot ot them, Joyce; as cheery a set—not so 
clever, perhaps, as the new men nowadays, but up to anything— 
it’s very like that old humbug’s bridge, which, between you and 
me, never existed, you know—you may be quite sure of that.’ 

Joyce held her breafh when she heard the beloved Addison 
called an old humbug, but reflected that the Colonel did not mean 
it, and made no remark. 

‘ k is very like that,’ he continued musingly. . ‘ One doesn’t 
even notice at the time—but when you look back. There was 
Jack Hunter went almost as soon as we landed: such a nice 
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fellow—I seem to bear his laugh now, though I haven’t so much 
as thought upon him for forty years,—dropped, you know, without 
ever hearing a shot fired, with the laugh in his mouth, so to speak. 
And Jim Jenkinson, the first time we were under fire, in a bit of a 
skirmish for no use. His brother, though—by George ! he hasn’t 
dropped at all; for here he comes, as tough an old parson as ever 
lived, Joyce. Excuse the exclamation, my dear. It slips out, 
tliough I hate swearing as much as you can do. We’ll have to 
stop and siKjak to Canon .Jenkinson. I think, on the whole, rather 
than grow into such a pursy psirson, I’d rather have dropped like 
poor Jim.’ 

CoVinel Hayward directed his daughter’s attention to a large 
(Jergyman, wlio was walking along on the other side of the road. 
The Colonel had the contempt of all slim men for all fat ones; 
and Joyce, too, being imaginative and young, looked with sym¬ 
pathetic disapproval at the rotundity which was approaching. 
Canon Jenkinson was more than a fat man—he was a fot clergy¬ 
man. His black wiiistcoat was tightly, but with many wrinkles, 
strained across a protuberance which is often anything but amusing 
to the unfortunate individual who has to carry it, but which 
invariably arouses the smiles of unfeeling spectators; the long 
lapels of his black coat swung on either side as he moved quickly 
with a step very light for such a weight—swinging, too, a neatly 
rolled umbrella, which he carried horizontally like a balance to 
keep his arm extended to its full length. When he saw Colonel 
Hayward he crossed the road towards him, with a larger swing 
still of his great person altogether. ‘ Halloa, Hayward ! ’ he said, 
in a big, rolling, bass voice. 

‘ Well, Canon; I am glad to see you have come back.’ 

‘And what is this you have been about in my absence, my 
good fellow,—increasing and multiplying at a time of life when I 
should have thought you beyond all such vanities I Is this the 
young lady? As a very old friend of your father’s. Miss Hay¬ 
ward, and as he doesn’t say a word to help us, I must introduee 
myself.’ 

He held out a large hand in which Joyce’s timid one was for a 
moment buried, and then he said, ‘ You’ve hidden her away a long 
time, Hayward, and kept her dark; buf I’ve always remarked of 
you that when you did produce a thing at the last, it was worth 
the trouble. My wife told me you had sprung a family upon us. 
No story was ever diminished by Iteing retold.’ 

‘No, no, my daughter only—Joyce, who has been brought up 
by-^her motW’s relations—in Scotland.’ The Colonel had 
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learned his lesson, but he said it with a little hesitation and 
faltering. 

‘ Oh ! ’ said the clergyman, and then he added in an undertone, 
‘ Your first poor wife, I suppose ? ’ 

The Colonel replied only by a nod, while Joyce stood em¬ 
barrassed and half indignant. She was deeply vexed by the 
interrogatory of which she was the subject, and still more by 
her father’s look and tone. For the poor Colonel was the 
last person in the world to be trusted with the utterance of a 
fiction, and his looks contradicted the words which he raanfigcd 
to say. 

‘Ah!’ said Canon Jenkinson; and then he turned suddenly 
upon Joyce. ‘Are you a good Churchwoman, or are you a little 
Presbyterian 1 ’ he said. ‘ I must have that out with you before 
we are much older. And I hear you are going to range yourself 
on the side of Sitwell, and help him to defy me. His school 
feast, par exemple, when I am having the whole parish three or 
four days after 1 You know a good deal of the insubordination of 
subalterns, Hayward, but you don’t know what the incumbent of 
a district can do when he tries. He is not your curate, so you 
iaii’t squash him. Miss Hayward, I take it amiss of you that you 
should have gone over to Sitwell’s side.’ 

‘I don’t know even the gentleman’s name,’ said Joyce. ‘There 
was somebody spoke of his schools—and I am very fond of 
schools.’ 

‘ His schools ! You shall come and see the, parish schools, and 
tell me'what you think of them. Don’t take a wretched little 
district as an example. I’ll tell you what, Hayward,—she shall 
come with mo at once and see what we can do. I don’t go 
touting round for unpaid curates, as Sitwell doeS. But I do think 
a nice woman’s the best of school inspectors—in an" unofficial way, 
him entendu. I don’t mean to projxiae you to the Government, 
Miss Hayward, to get an appointment, when there are so much 
too few for the men.’ 

He spoke with a swing, too, of such fluent talk, rolling out in 
the deep, round, agreeable bass which was so well known in the 
neighbourhood, that the two helpless persons thus caught were 
almost carried away by the stream. 

‘ I don’t think she can go now, Jenkinson. Elizabeth will be 
wondering already what has become of us.’ 

‘Is that so?’ said the Canon, with a laugh. ‘We all know 
there’s no going against the commanding officer. Another time, 
then—another time. But, Miss Hayward, you must give me 
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j'our promise not to let yourself be prejudiced; and, above all, 
don’t go over to Sitwell’s side.’ 

He pressed her hand in his, gave her a beaming smile, waved 
his hand to the Colonel, and swung along upon his way, ex¬ 
changing greetings with everybody he encountered. 

‘My dear,’ said Colonel Hayward, ‘there is no telling what 
that man might have pluuged you into if I had not been here to 
defend you. Let us go home lest something worse befall us. I 
think I see the Sitwells coming up Grove Road. If you should 
fall into their hands, I know not what would happen. Walk 
quickly, and jicrhaps they will not see us. Elizabeth will say I 
am not fit to be trusted with you if I let you be tom to pieces by 
the clergy. '11)0 Canon, you see, Joyce, was the means of having 
this now district church set up. And Sitwell has not behaved 
prudently—not at all prudently. He has played his cards badly. 
He has taken up the ojqiosition party—those that were always 
.against the Canon, whatever he might do. They are good people, 

and mean well, but- Ob, Mrs. Sitwell! I am sure I beg your 

pardon. I never imagined it was you.’ 

There had been a quick little pattering of feet behind them, 
and Mrs. Sitwell, out of breath, panting out inquiries after their 
health and the health of dear Mrs. Hayward, cajjtured the reluc¬ 
tant pah’. She was a small woman, as light as a feather, and full 
of energy. She took Joyce by both her hands. ‘ Oh, dear Miss 
Hayward!’ she cried, breathless, ‘I ran after you to tell you 
about the school feast. I hope you don’t forget your promise. 
Austin’s coming after me—he’ll bo here directly, but I ran to tell 
you. To-moiTow afternoon in WombwcH’s field. Colonel Hayward, 
you’ll bring her, won’t you? 1 know you like to see the poor 
little children enj'oying themselves.’ 

‘ My dear la<ly,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I am distressed to see yon 
so out of breath.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s nothing. There’s no harm done,’ said Mrs. Sitwell. 

‘ I am always running about. Here is Austin to back me up. He 
will tell you how I have been calculating upon you. Miss Hayward. 
Dear, don’t pant, but tell her. I have told every one you were 
coming. Oh, don’t disappoint me—don’t, don’t! ’ 

‘I can’t help panting,’ said the clergyman; ‘it is my usual 
state. I am always running after my wife. But, Miss Hayward, 
it is quite true. Wc want you very much, and she has quite set 
her heart upon it I do hope you will come—as I think you 
said.’ 

Mrs. Sitwell left Joyce no time to reply. ‘You must, you 
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must, indeed,’ she said. ‘ Ah, Colonel Hayward, I saw what you 
did. You brought down the Great Gun upon her. Was that 
fair ? when we had been so fortunate as to see her first, and when 
she had begun to take to ns. And whatever he may say, you are 
in our district. Of course the parish includes everything. I think 
that man would like to bare all England in bis parish—all the 
best people. He would not mind leaving us the poor.’ 

‘Hush, Dora,’ said her husband. ‘I don’t wonder you should 
form a strong opinion: but we must not say what is against 
Christian charity.’ 

‘ Oh, charity! ’ cried the clergyman’s wife; ‘ I think /le should 
begin. I am sure he told Miss Hayward that she was k> bare 
nothing to do with us. Now, didn’t he ? I can read it in your 
face. Austin himself, though he pretends to be so charitable, said 
to me when we saw him talking, “Now you may give up all 
hopes; ” but I said, No; I had more opinion of your face than 
that. I knew you would stick to your first friends and hold by 
your word.’ 

‘ You ought to be warned, Miss Hayward,’ said the Rev. Austin 
Sitwell; ‘ my wife’s quite a dangerous pereon. She professes to 
Iffiow all about you if she only sees your photograph—much more 
when she has the chance of reading your face.’ 

‘ Don’t betray me, you horrid tell-tale,’ said his wife, threaten¬ 
ing him with a little finger. There was a hole in the glove which 
covered this small member, which Joyce could not but notice as it 
was held up ; and this curious colloquy held across her bewildered 
her so much, that she had scarcely time to be amused by it. For 
one thing, there was no need for her to reply. ‘ But I do know 
the language of the face,’ said Mrs. Sitwell. ‘ I don’t know how 
I do it, it is just a gift. And I know Miss Hayward is true. 
Wombwell’s field at three o’clock to-morrow afternoon. You won’t 
fail me! Colonel Hayward, you’ll bring her, now won’t yon 1 or 
it will quite break my heart.’ 

‘Sooner than do that, my dear lady,’ said the Colonel, with his 
hat in his hand- 

‘ Ah, you laugh—you all laugh; you don’t think what it is to 
a poor little woman trying to do her best. Good-bye, then, good¬ 
bye till to-morrow—^Wombwell’s field. I shall quite calculate on 
seeing you. My love to dear Mrs. Hayward. Tell her we got 
the cakes this morning—such lovely cakes. I shall keep a piece 
for my own chicks. Good-bye, goo<l-bye.’ 

‘Thank heaven, Joyce, my dear,’ said the Colonel piously, ‘we 
have got away without any pledge. If Elizabeth had only been 
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there! but I don’t think she is very sure herself which side she is 
on. The Canon is the head of the parish, to be sure, and a sort 
of an old friend besides; but these young people take a great deal 
of trouble. And wo were all instrumental in getting this new 
church built, so I think wo ought to stand by them. But, thank 
goodness, wo neither said one thing nor another. So we can’t bo 
blamed, my dear, neither you nor I.’ 
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As it turned out, they all went to the school feast. 

Mrs. Hayward was not quite sure, as the Colonel had said, 
which side she was on. The Canon had a great influence over 
her, as he had over most of the ladies in the i)arish ; but the Canon 
had a way of making jokes about India and her husband’s youth, 
which were apt to turn Mrs. Hayward sharply round to the other 
side. When the Colonel reported to her all that happened, and 
tlio meeting in the road, and Canon Jenkinson’s questions, 
Elizabeth’s suspicions wera at once aroused. ‘ What did you tell 
him 1 ’ she said. 

‘ I said exactly what you told me, my dear. I don’t quite 
approve of it—but I wouldn’t run the risk of contradicting 
you-’ 

‘ And what did he say ? ’ 

‘ Well, my dear,’ said Colonel Hayward, a little flushed by this 
rapid questioning, ‘ he said something about “ your first poor wife ” 
—which was quite natural'—for ho knows that we have no-’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Mrs. Hayward cried indignantly. ‘ I knew he was 
just the man to make references of that sort.’ And after a few 
minutes she added, ‘ I think we’ll go to the school feast. It will 
please the Sitwells, who have a great many difficulties, and who 
do the very best they can for their people ; and it will show the 
Canon-’ 

‘ But I assure you, my dear-’ 

‘You'have no occasion to assure me of anything, Henry—I hope 
I know him well enough. He is just the sort of man,’ Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward said. And on the next afternoon she dressed very well 
indeed, as for one of the best of her afternoon parties, and went 
to the aehool feast. To see her going in at the swinging-gate, with 
Joyce and the Colonel following in her train, was a very fine sight. 
But the group was not so conspicuous as it might have been, from 
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the fact that a great many people equally fine had already gathered 
in Wombwell’s field, where the Sitwells, though they were poor, 
had gone to the expense of having a tent put up,—an extrava¬ 
gance which the people who shared their humble hospitalities did 
not forget for many a long day. It was not a school feast only, 
but a demonstration of the faction of St. Augustine’s as against 
the parish. Mrs. Sitwell had worked for this great end with an 
energy worthy of the best of causes. She had not neglected any 
inducements. ‘ The Haywards arc coming,’ she said, ‘ with their 
daughter, you know,—the young lady whom no one ever heard of 
before. I am sure there is some mystery about that daughter.’ 
'This c'as how it was tliat she had been so anxious and importunate 
with Joyce. 

It wiw the very first occasion on which Joyce had found her¬ 
self among a company of ladies and gentlemen as one of them¬ 
selves, and she had not at all expected it. She had gone expecting 
to find children, among whom she was always at home,—poor 
children who, though they would be English, and talk with that 
accent which, to Joyce’s unaccustomed ears, meant refinement 
almost as extraordinary as the strange acquirement of speaking 
French, which continues to astonish unaccustomed travellers m 
the other side of the Channel—would still be not so much unlike 
Scotch children that one used to them should not find means of 
making friends. She had made sure that there would bo some 
young woman in charge of them with whom, perhaps, she might 
bo allowed to make acquaintance, who ■would tell her how she 
managed, and what were her difficulties, and which was the way- 
approved in England. In short, Joyce had looked forward wist¬ 
fully to a jnomentary half-clandestine return to what had hereto¬ 
fore been her life. It was disappointing to go in company with 
her father and his wife, who would be on the outlook to see that 
she did not commit herself. But then, on the other hand, she 
was unexi)ectedly reinforced by the arrival of Captain Belleii- 
dean, in whom she found a curious support and consolation. He 
knew—^that she was Joyce the schoolmistress, not a fine yoimg 
lady. That of itself felt like a backing up—just as it had been a 
backing up in the old times that the liuly at Belleudoan knew that 
perhaps she was not altogether Joyce the schoolmi^ress, but 
Joyce the princess. Lady Joyce, if all -were known. 

But when Joyce found herself in the midst of this well-dressed 
company, and understood that she was, so to s{)eak, quite ascident- 
ally plunged into the world, a great tremor came over her. The 
scene was very animated and pretty, though not exactly what it 
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professed to be. Wombwell’s field was a large grassy space, very 
green and open, surrounded on three sides by overhanging foliage, 
and with a few trees at the upper end, where the ground sloped a little. 
In the flat ground at the bottom the travelling menageries which 
visited Eichmond were in the habit of establishing themselves 
from time to time, whence its name. The round spot created by 
innumerable circuses showed upon the grass; but beyond the 
turf was of unbroken greenness, and there stood the little tent 
within which tea was dispensed to the company. The children 
were at the other end of the field occupied with divers games, with 
a few of the faithful of the district superintending and inspiring. 
But Joyce found herself not in that division of the entertair/fnent, 
where she might have been at her ease, but iu the midst of all the 
well-dressed people—the people who knew each other, and ex¬ 
changed greetings and smiles and polite conversation. 

‘ Dear Mrs. Hayward, how kind of you to come to our little 
treat! Dear Miss Hayward, how sweet of you to remember ! 
Colonel, you arc always so kind; I am sure you have been work¬ 
ing for me,’ cried Mrs. Sitwell, meeting them with extended hands. 
She was beaming with smiles and delight. ‘ I asked a few friends 
to look in, and people, arc so kind, everybody has come. It is 
quite an ovation! Dear Austin is. quite overcome. It is such 
an encouragement in the face of opposition to find his friends 
rallying round him like this.’ 

‘ Why are his friends rallying round him ? ’ said Captain Bellen- 
dean. ‘I thought it was a school feast.’ 

‘ And so did I,’ said Joyce, looking somewhat piteously round 
her, and wistfully at the children in the distance. The Colonel 
and Mrs. Ha3rward had both been swallawed up by the crowd. 
They were shaking hands with all their acquaintances, exchanging 
smiles and remarto. Joyce said to herself, with a thrill of mingled 
alarm and self-congratulation. What should I have done had not 
the Captain been here t 

Norman looked round upon the company, though with different 
feelings from those of Joyce. ‘ I don’t know a soul,’ he said, with 
a little amusement—the consciousness, so soon acquired by a man 
who has been for however short a time ‘ in society ’—not only thak 
it is a very extraordinary thing to know nobody, but also that the 
people among whom he cannot find a single acquaintance cannot 
be of much account. 

‘ Anri neither do I,’ said Joyce, with a wistful look. Her feel¬ 
ing was very different. She was a little fluttered by the sight of 
so many people, and looked at them with a longing to see a face 

* o 
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she knew, a face which would smile upon her. She met many 
looks, and could even see that there were little scraps of conversa¬ 
tion about her, and that she was pointed out to one and another; 
but there was no greeting or recognition for her among the pleasant 
crowd. She turned round again, very grateful, to the Captain, 
whoso society sustained her—but, alas! the Captain had been 
spied and seized upon by Lady St. Clair, and Joyce felt herself 
left alone. She looked wistfully at the collection of daughters 
who surrounded La<ly St. Clair, ready to claim acquaintance with 
a smile if the Miss St. Clair who had called should be among the 
array. But either the Miss St. Clair who had called was not 
there; or else she had forgotten Joyce. She stood for a moment 
shy yet desolate, not knowing where to turn; then, with a little 
sense of taking flight, moved quickly away to where the children 
were. 

‘ Miss Hayward, Miss Hayward ! ’ cried a voice behind. She 
paused, glad that some one cared enough to stop her, and saw Mr. 
Sitwell hastening after her, with a young man following closely,—a 
very young man in the long coat and close waistcoat which were 
quite unusual things to Joyce. ‘ You arc so kind as really to wish 
to help with the children ? Let me introduce my young friend-and 
curate, Mr. Bright; he will take you to them,’ the clergyman said. 

The other little clergyman made his bow, and said how fortunate 
they were in having such a fine day, and "what a pretty party it 
was. ‘ I always think this is such a nice place for outdoor parties ; 
not so nice as one’s own lawn, of course—but if one has no lawn, 
what can one do ? In most places there is no alternative but a 
vulgar field. Now this is quite pretty—don’t you think it is quite 
))retty. Miss Hayward ? ’ 

‘ There is so much green, and such fine trees, that everything 
here is pretty,’ said Joyce. 

‘You put it much more nicely than I did; but I’m so glad you 
like the place; and how very gratifying for the Sitwells ! It really 
was time that there should be a demonstration. After beguiling 
Sitwell hero with such largo promises, to have the rectory set itself 
against him 1 But there is a generosity about society, don’t you 
think. Miss Hayward, as soon as people really see the state of affairs. 
It will be a dreadful slap in the face for Jenkinson, don’t you 
think 1 ’ 

‘Indeed-’ Joyce had begun, meaning to say she was too 

ignorant to form an opinion, but her new companion did Bot wait 
for the expression of her sentiments. 

‘Yes, indeed—^you are quite right; and for Mrs. Jenkinson, 
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who, between ourselves, is a great deal worse than the Canon. 
Every one who comes to St. Augustine’s she seems to think is 
taking away something from her. That is the greatest testimonial 
we can give to the ladies,’ said the little gentleman, with a laugh; 
‘ when they are disagreeable, they are so very disagreeable—beyond 
the power of any man. But, fortunately for ns, that happens very 
seldom.’ The curate glanced up for the smile of approval with 
which his little sallies were generally received, but getting none, 
went on again undismayed. ‘ Which kind of children do you like, 
Miss Hayward,—the quite little ones, the roly-polies, or the big 
ones ? I prefer the babies myself: they roll about on the grass 
like puppies, and they are quite happy—whereas you have tC keep 
the other ones going. Miss Marsham takes the big ■ girls in hand. 
You must let me introduce her to you. She is our great stand-by 
in the district—a little peculiar, but such a good creature. Well, 
Miss Marsham, how are you getting on here'! ’ 

‘ Very well, oh, very well. We always do nicely. We have 
been playing at Tom Tidler’s ground. We just wanted some one 
to take the head of the other side. Oh, Mr. Bright,’ cried this 
new personage, clasping her hands together, ‘ what a pleasure for 
everyhody; what a good thing; what a thorough success !’ 

‘ Isn’t it ? ’ cried the cimate; and they both turned round to 
• look down upon the many-coloured groups below with lieaming 
faces. 

‘Nolxidy can say now that St. Augustine’s was not wanted,’ 
said the lady. 

‘No, indeed; I have just been saying to Miss Hayward what 
a slap in the face for the Canon,’ the gentleman added, again 
giving vent to his feelings in a triumphant laugh. 

‘ Oh, is this Miss Hayward 1 ’ said Miss Marsham, offering her 
hand to Joyce. She was a thin woman, with long meagre arms, 
and hands thrust into gloves too big for her. Without being badly 
dressed, she had the general air of having been taken out of a 
wardrobe of old clothes: everything she wore being a little old- 
fashioned, a little odd, badly matched, and hanging miharmoniou.sly 
together. Even those gloves, which were too big, had the air of 
having had two hands thrust into them at random, without any 
thought whether or not they were a pair. But the old clothes 
were all of good quality; the little frills of lace were what ladies 
call ‘real,’ not the cottony imitations which are current in the 
present day. She had a worn face, lit up by a pair of soft brown 
eyes, in which there U’as still a great deal of sparkle left, when 
their owner pleased. 
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‘ I have heard so much of you,’ she said. ‘ Dear Mrs. Sitwell 
takes such an interest! it is so very kind to come and see how 
the children are getting on: and here they are all waiting for 
their game. Mr. Bright, you must take the other side. Now 
then, children, I hope that is high enough for you. Come on.’ 

Joyce stood by with great gravity while the game proceeded— 
Mr. Bright and Miss Marsham making an arch with their joined 
hands, through which the children streamed. The curate, no 
doubt, would have taken this part of his duties quite simply if 
it had not been for the presence of this spectator, whose moment¬ 
ary smile died off into a look of very serious contemplation as she 
stood by, taking no part in the fun, which, with the stimulus of 
Mr. Bright’s presence, grew fast and furious. Joyce could not 
have told why she felt so serious. She stood looking on at Miss 
Marsham’s old clothes on the ou'e side—the thin wrist, with its 
little edge of yellow lacc, the big glove, made doubly visible by 
the elevation of the hand—and Mr. Bright in his,neat coat, falling 
to his knee, extremely spruce in his professional blackness, against 
the vivid green of the sloping field. Joyce thought him very good 
to do it, nor was she conscious of any ridicule. She compared 
Mr. Bright with the minister at home, who would have looked on 
as she herself was doing, but certainly would not have joined in the 
play, and she thought that the children were very much made, 
of in England, and should bo very happy. Presently, however, 
Mr. Bright detached himself from the game, and came and 
joined her. 

‘ I am afraid you thought me a great gaby,’ he said; ‘ but at 
a school feast, you know, one can’t stand on one’s dignity.’ 

‘ Oh no,’ said Joyce, ‘ it was I that was the great-for not 

joining ia I should like to do something; but I don’t know 
what would please them.’ 

‘ Something now to play at,’ said Miss Marsham. ‘ I always 
ask strangers if they can’t recommend something new. Look, 
look! ’ she cried, suddenly clutching the curate’s arm; ‘ do you 
see ? the Thompsons’ carriage, his very greatest supporters! Dear 
me, dear me! who could have thought of that! ’ 

‘ And Sir Sam himself,’ said the curate exultantly. ‘ Well, this 
is triumph indeed. I must go and see what they say.’ 

• ‘Sir Sara himself,’ said Miss Marsham musingly. 'Do you 
know, Miss Hayward, if you will not think it strange of me to 
say it, I am beginning to get a little sorry for the Canon.* It is 
not that Sir Sam is such a great person. He is only a soap-boile.r, 
or something of that sort; but he is enormously rich, and the 
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Canon ha« always been by way of having him in his pocket 
Whatever was wanted, there was always a big subscription from 
Sir Sam. Yes, dear, by all means. Hunt the Slipper is a very 

nice, noisy- You will think it very queer, Miss Hayward, 

but I am beginning to get sorry for the Canon. I can’t help 
recollecting, you know, the time before St. Augustine’s was 
thought of. Yes, yes, my dear; but let me talk for a moment 
to the young lady.’ 

‘ I know so little,’ said Joyce,—‘ scarcely cither the one or the 
other.’ 

‘ And you must think us so frivolous,’ said the kind woman, 
with a sigh. ‘The fact is, I was very anxious it shoul^ be a 
success. St. Augustine’s was very much wanted—it really was. 
There are such a number of those people that live by the river, 
you know—boatmen, and those sort of people—and so neglected. 
I tried a few things—a night-school, and so forth; but by one’s 
self one can do so little. Have you much experience, Mi.s8 Hay¬ 
ward, in pariah work ? ’ 

‘ Oh, none—none at all.’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said Miss Marsham, with a sigh, ‘ that’s how one’s 
illusions go. I thought you would be such a help. But never 
mind, my dear, you’re' very young. Oh, you’ve begun, children, 
without me ! All right, all right; I am not disappointed at all. 
I want to talk to this young lady. They think we care for it 
just as much as they do,’ she wont on turning to Joyce; ‘but if 
truth be told, I am a little stiff for Hunt the Slipper. And you 
can’t think how good the Sitwells are. He is in the parish—I 
ought to say the district—morning, noon, and night And she— 
well, if I did not know she had three children, and did everything 
for them herself, and really only one servant, for the other is quite 
a girl, and always taken up with the baby—besides her work 
about the photographs, you know—I should say she was in the 
parish too, morning, noon, and night.’ 

Joyce stood and looked down upon the people flitting in and 
out of the tent, arranging and rearranging themselves in different 
groups, and on the rush of the hosts to the swinging-gate, at 
which a fat man and a large lady were getting down, and listened 
to the narrative going on in her ear with the accompaniment of 
the cries and laughter of the children, all in that tone which, to 
her northern ears, was high-pitched and a little shrill. How 
strange it all was! She might have fallen into a new world. It 
was curious to listen to this new opening of human. life; but she 
Was young, and not enough of a spectator to be able to disengage 
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herself, and bo amused with a free mind by the humours of a 
scene with which she had nothing to do. She looked still a little 
wistfully at the little crowd, where there whs nobody who knew 
anything of herself, or thought her worth the trouble of making 
acquaintance with. Joyce had not heard any fine conversation as 
yet, nor had she encountered any of the wit or wisdom which she 
had expected; but still she could not free herself from the idea that 
to be among the ladies and the gentlemen would be more enter¬ 
taining than here, with Miss Marsham giving her a sketch of the 
history of the Sitwells and the church controversies of the place, 
and the school children quite beyond her reach playing Hunt the 
Slipper in the background. She was much too young to take any 
comfort in the thought that such is life, and that the gay whirl 
of society very often resolves itself into standing in a corner and 
hearing somebody else’s private history, not always so innocent or 
from so benevolent a historian. 

But presently, and all in a moment, the aspect of affairs 
changed for Joyce. It changed in a completely unreasonable, and, 
indeed, altogether inadequate way,—not by an introduction among 
the best people, the crowd whose appearance filled the clergyman 
and his wife, and all their retainers, with transports a trifle short 
of celestial; not in making acquaintance with Sir Sam Tliompson, 
the soap-boiler, whose appearance wiis the climax of the triumph 
—a climax so complete that it turned the scale, and made the 
Sitwells’ hard-hearted partisan sorry for the Canon. None of 
these great things befell Joyce^ All tliat haj^pened was the 
ap]iearancc of a tall individual, separating himself from the crowd, 
and walking towards her from the lower level. 

‘ Here is a gentleman coming this way,’ said Miss Marsham. 
‘ I don’t think he is one of the school committee, or any one I 
know. But I am rather short-sighted, and I may be mistaking 
him for some one else, as I do so often. Dear Miss Hayward, I 
am siurc you must have good eyes: will you look and teU me. 
Ah, I see you know him.’ 

‘It is Captain Bellendcan,’ said Joyce. Her musing face had 
grown bright. 

‘Who is Captain Bellendcan 1 Does he take an interest in 

Sunday schools'< Is he-’ Here Miss Marsham turned to 

look at her companion, and though she was short-sighted, she was 
not without certain insights which women seldom altogether lose. 

‘ dh ! ’ she said, and, with a subdued smile and a sparkle ^out of 
her brown eyes, which for a moment made her middle-age'd face 
both young and bright, returned to the children who were playing 
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Hunt the Slipper, aud though she had said she was too stiff for 
that game, was down among them in a moment as lively as any 
there. 

It is to be doubted whether Joyce was conscious that her 
friend of ten minutes’ standing had left her, or how she left -her. 
She stood looking down upon the same scene, her face still full 
of musing, but touched with light which changed and softened 
every line. ‘I have been looking for you everywhere,’ said 
Captain Bellendcaii; ‘ when I got free of that rabble you were 
nowhere to be seen. I might have thought you would turn to 
the cliildi-en, who have some nature about them. And so I had 
the sense to do at last.’ 

‘ Do you call them rabble 1 ’ said Joyce. ^ 

‘Not if it displeases you,’ he said. ‘But what are they after 
all 1 Society is always more or Jess a rabble, and hero you get it 
naked, without the brilliancy and the glow which takes one in in 
town.’ 

Perhaps Captain Bellcudean had not found himself so much 
appreciated as he thought himself entitled to be in town, and 
thus produced these sentiments, which are so common, with a 
little air of conviction, as if they had never been heard before. 
And indeed, save in books, where she liad often met them, Joyce 
had never heard them before. 

‘ Aud yet,’ said Joyce, ‘ w'hen educated people meet—people that 
have read and have seen the world—it must be more interesting 
to hear them talk than—than any other pleasure.’ 

fMay we sit down herel the grass is quite dry. Educated 
people 1 I am sure I don’t know, for I seldom meet them, and 
I’m very uninstructed myself. But I’ll tell you what. Miss Joyce, 
you are the only educated person I know. Talk to me, and I 
will listen, and I have no doubt it wdll be far more entertaining 
to me than any other diversion; but whether it may have the 

same effect on you-’ he said, looking up to her from the grass 

upon which he had thrown himself, with inquiring eyes. 

Oh, Andrew Halliday ! whose boast wjis education, who would 
have tackled her upon the most abstruse subjects, or talked 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses as long as she pleased,—how 
was it that the soldier’s brag of his ignorance seemed to Joyce far 
more delightful than any such music of the spheres t 
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NoeiEaN Bkllkndean ai)peared very often at Richmond. He 
made wh<4 Mrs. Hayward considered quite an exhibition of him¬ 
self at that school feast—in a way_ which no man had any right to 
do, unless- People asked who he was—a distinguished-look¬ 

ing man, and quite new to society in Richmond. It is well known 
that in the country a man who is really a man—neither a boy of 
twenty nor an aged beau masquerading as such—is always received 
with open arms. Half a dozen ladies, with water-parties, or 
dances, or some other merrymaking in hand, asked Mrs. Sitwell 
anxiously who her friend was. ‘And could you induce him to 
come to my dance on the 23d V or to my picnic, or whatever it 
might be. He formed in some degree the climax of that most 
successful entertainment; for the little clergywoman was too 
clever to confess that in reality she knew nothing whatever about 
Captain Bellendean. She replied evasively that she did not know 
what his engagements were,—that he had only come from town 
fbr that afternoon; and so got herself much worship in the eyes of 
aU around, who knew how very difficult it was, what an achieve¬ 
ment almost impossible, to get a man to come from town, while 
still the season lingered on. It was just as well, the disappointed 
ladies said; for a man who could afficher himself, as he had been 
doing with that Miss Hayward, was either an engaged man, and 
so comparatively useless, or a dangerous man, who had better be 
kept at arm’s-length by prudent mothers with daughters. An 
engaged man, as is well known, is a man with the bloom taken 
off him. He cannot be exj)ected to make himself agreeable as 
another man would do—^for either he will not, being occupied with 
his own young lady, or else he ought not, having a due regard to 
the' susceptibilities of other young ladies who might not be in¬ 
formed of his condition. And to see him sitting on the grass at 
Joyce’s feet was a thing which made a great impression upon two 
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people—upon Lady St. Clair, who knew Norman’s value, and 
whose heart had beat quicker for a moment, wondering if it was 
for Dolly, or AUy, or Minnie, or Fanny, that the Lord of Bellen- 
dean had come; whereas it appeared it was for none of them, but 
for the Haywards, and that stiff girl of theirs. The other person 
was Mrs. Hayward herself, who, after all the trouble she had been 
at in making up her mind to Joyce, thus found herself, as it 
seemed, face to face with the possibility of being released from 
Joyce, which was very startling, and filled her with many thoughts. 
It would, no doubt, be a fine termination to her trouble, and would 
restore the household to 'its original comfortable footing. But 
besides that she grudged such wonderful good luck to a girlj,who 
really had done nothing to deserve it, Mrs. Hayward felt that, 
even with Joyce married, things could not return to their old 
happy level. . No revolution can be undone altogether; it must 
leave traces, if not on the soil over which it has passed, at least 
on the constitution of affairs. The house could never be, even 
without Joyce, as ea.sy, as complete, as tranquil, as before it was 
aware that Joyce existed. Therefore her mind was driven back 
into a chaos of uncertiunties and disagreeables. 

Besides, it was not in the abstract a proper thing for a man to 
affix:)ier himself in such a way. It was wrong, in the first place, 
unless he was very certain he meant it, compromising the girl; 
and even if he meant it, it was an offence against decorum, and 
put the girl’s mother, or the person unfortunately called upon to 
act in the place of the girl’s mother, in a most uncomfortable 
position; for what could she sayt Should .she be asked, as it 
would be most natural that people should ask, whether it was a 
settled thing, what answer could she make? For she felt sure 
that it was not a settled thing,—nothifig indeed but a caprice of 
this precious Captain’s. To amuse himself, nothing but that! 
And yet she felt with an angiy helplessness, especially galling to 
Elizabeth, who had hitherto commanded her husband with such 
absolute ease and completeness, that this was a case in which she 
could not get the Colonel to act. He would not bring the man to 
book: he would not ask him what he meant by it. Of this Mrs. 
Hayward was as certain as that'night is not day. Colonel Hay¬ 
ward could not be taught even to be distant to the Captain. He 
could not behave coldly to him; and as for herself, how could she 
act when the father took no notice ? This was one of the things 
which, even under the most skilful management, could not bo 
done. 

It kept Mrs. Hayward all the more anxious that young Bellen- 
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(lean (wntinued to appear from time to time without invitation, 
sometimes indeed bringing invitations of his own. Twice there 
was a water-party, the first time conducted by Mrs. Bellendean, 
and to which a party came from town, including Greta—a large 
and merry party, which the St. Clairs were asked to join as well 
iis the Haywards. The gratification of this, which brought her 
into bonds of apparent intimacy with Lady St Clair, her most 
important neighbour, threw a pleasant mist over Mrs. Hayward’s 
sharpness of observation ; but she was suddenly brought back to 
lier anxieties by remarking the eagerness of Mrs. Bellendean to 
have Joyce with her on the return voyage. Joyee had been in 
Norjaan’s boat on the way up the stream, while Greta sat sedately 
by her elder relative; but in coming back Mrs. Bellendean had 
shown so determined a desire for Joyce, that the Captain’s plans 
wore put out. Mrs. Hayward, till that time rapt in the golden 
air of the best society, feeling herself definitely adopted into the 
charmed circle of ‘ the best people,’ had forgotten everything else 
for the moment, when she suddenly became aware of a little dis- 
^cussion going on. ‘Joyce, you must really come with me. -I 
have scarcely had the chance of a word. Greta will take your 
place in the other boat, and you must—you really must give me 
your company.’ ‘What is the good of disturbing the arrange¬ 
ment?’ said Norman’s deepejr voice, in a slight growl. ‘Oh, I 
must have Joyce,’ said the other. And Mrs. Hayward, looking up, 
saw a little scene which was very dramatic and sviggestivo. The 
Captain, in his ilannels, which are generally a very becoming 
costume, making his dark, bronzed, and bearded face all the more 
effective and imposing, stooping to hold the boat which Joyce had 
lieen about to enter, looking up, half angry, half pleading, as his 
glance was divided between the two ladies. Joyce’s foot had been 
put forward to step on board, when her elder friend caught her 
arm ; and Mrs. Hayward’s keen eyes observed the change of 
expression, the sudden check with which Joyce drew back. And 
the change was effected, notwithstanding the Captain’s opposition. 
Mrs. Hayward did the girl the justice to say that she did not look 
cither dull or angry when she was transferred to the other boat; 
but she was sulxlued—sedate as Greta had been, and as was suited 
to the atmosphere of the elder people. The Colonel, it need not 
be said, was among the younger ones, making himself very happy, 
but not pleased, any more than his inferior officer, to have Joyee 
taken away. 

This little episode was one concerning which not a word was 
said. The immediate actors made no remark whatever, either 
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good or bad. Mrs, Bellendean held Joyce’s hand in hers, and 
talked to her all the way with the tenderest kindness; and save 
that she had fallen back into more of her ordinary air, and was 
serious as usual, Joyce showed no consciousness that she had been 
removed from one boat to another, pmr catise. Was she aware 
of it ? her step-mother asked herself; did she know 1 Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward replied to herself that a woman is always a woman, however 
inexperienced, and that she must know; but did not specify in her 
thoughts what the knowledge was. 

And in the evening, when all was over, when the visitors had 
departed after the cold coUation which Mrs. Hayward tbotight it 
necessary to have prepared for them on their return, though ^at 
had not been in the programme of the day’s pleasure—she held a 
conversation with the Colonel on the sulyect, which gave much 
information to that unobservant man. ‘ Did you tell me, Henry,’ 
she said, opening all at once a sort of masked battery upon the 
unsuspecting soldier, pleasantly fatigued with his party of pleasure, 

‘ or have I only imagined, that there was some man—in Scotland 
—some sort of a lover, or engagement, or something—that had to 
do with Joyce!’ 

‘ My dear ! ’ the Colonel cried, taken by surjn'ise. 

‘ Yes, but tell me. Did I dream it, or did you say something! ’ 

‘ There was a man,’ the Colonel admitted, with great reluctance, 

‘at the cottage that day, who said- But Joyce has never 

spoken to me on the subject—^never a word.’ 

‘ But there was a man 1 ’ Mrs. Hayward said. 

‘ There was a man; but entirely' out of the question, quite out 
of the question, Elizabeth. You would have said so yourself if 
you had seen him.’ 

‘ Never mind that. Most likely quite suitable for her in her 
former circumstances. But that is not the question at all. What 
I wanted to know was just what you tell me. 'There was a 
man-’ 

‘I have never heard a word of him from that day to this. 
Joyce has never referred to him. I hope never to hear his name 
again.’ 

‘ Ah! ’ said Mrs. Hayward, opposing the profound calm of a 
spectator to the rising excitement of her listener. ‘I wonder, 
now, what he would think of Captain Bellendean.’ 

‘ Of Bellendean! why, what should he think ! What is there 
about Bellendean to be thought of 1 Yes, yes, himself of coiuse, 
and he’s a very fine fellow; but that ia not what you mean.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say, Henry, that you did not remark how 
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the Captain, ae she calls him, afftchtf himself everywhere—^far 
more than I consider becoming—with Joyce 1 ’ 

‘ Ajjiches himself! My dear, I don’t know exactly what you 
mean by that. So many French words are used nowadays.’ 

‘Makes a show of himself, then—marks her out for other 
people’s remark—can’t see her anywhere but he is at her side, or 
her feet, or however it may happen. Why, didn’t you remark he 
insisted on having her in his boat to-day, and paid no attention to 
the young lady from town who was of his own party and came 
with him, and of course ought to have had his first care ? ’ 

‘ My dear, I was in that boat. It was natural Joyce should be 
wi%me.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Mrs. Hayward; ‘ and accordingly Captain Bel- 
lendean, with that self-denial which distinguishes young men, put 
out his own people in order that you might have her near you. 
How considerate ! ’ 

‘ Elisabeth! not more considerate, I am sure, than you would 
be for any one who might feel herself a little out of it,—a little 
strange, perhaps, not knowing many people,—not with much habit 
of society.’ 

‘My dear Henry, you are an old goose,’ was what his wifo 
said. 

But when there was another water-party proposed, she looked 
very closely after her stej)-daughter—not, however. In the way of 
interfering with Captain Bellendean’s attentions,—for why should 
she interfere on behalf of Greta or any one else ? let their people 
look after them,—but only by way of keeping a wise control and 
preventing anything like this affichement, which might make people 
talk. Captain Bellendean was a free man, so far as any one knew; 
he had a right to dispose of himself as he pleased. There was no 
reason why she should interfere against the interests of Joyce. 
To be sure, it gave her a keen pang of annoyance to think of this 
girl thus securing every gift of fortune. What had she done that 
all the prizes should be rained down at her feet ] But at the 
same time, Mrs. Hayward began to feel a dramatic interest in the 
action going on before her ey^—an action such as is a great secret 
diversion and source of amusement to women everywhere—the 
unfolding of the universal love-tale; and her speculations as to 
whether it would ever come to anything, and what it would come 
to, and when the denouement woidd be reached, gave, in spite of 
herself, a new interest to her life. She watched Joyce with less of 
the involuntary hostility which she had in vain struggled against, 
and more abstract interest than had yet been possible—looking at 
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her, not as Joyce, but as the heroine of an ever-exciting story. 
The whole house felt the advantage of this new point of view. It 
ameliorated matters, both upstairs and down, and, strangely enough, 
made things more easy for Baker and the cook, as well as for Joyce, 
while the little romance went on. 

All this took place very quickly, the water-parties following 
each other in rapid succession, so that Joyce was, so to speak, 
plunged into what, to her unaccustomed mind, was truly a whirl 
of gaiety, before the day on which Canon Jenkinson called with 
his wife in state—a visit which was almost official, and connected 
with the great fact of Joyce’s existence and appearance, of which 
they had as yet taken no formal notice. Mrs. Jenkinson in 
her way, as remarkable in appearance as her husband. She was 
almost as taU, and though there were no rotundities about her, 
her fine length of limb showed in a free and large movement which 
went admirably with the Canon’s swing. They came into the 
room as if they had been a marching regiment; and being great 
friends, and having known the Haywards for a number of years, 
began immediately to criticise all their proceedings with a freedom 
only to be justified by these well-known facts. 

‘So this is the young-lady,’ Mrs. Jenkinson said. She rose up 
to have Joyce pre.scnted to her, and, though Joyce was over the 
common height, sulxlued her at once to the size and sensations of 
a small schoolgirl under the eyes of one of those awful critics of 
the nursery who cow the boldest spirit. ‘ I am very pleased to 
make your acquaintance, my dear.’ The Canon’s wife was a very 
well educated woman, but her English was not perfect. She used 
various of those colloquialisms which are growing moje and more 
common in ordinary talk. The reader will not imagine that, in 
reporting such dreadful forms of speech, the writer has any sym¬ 
pathy with persons who are capable of saying that they are very 
pleased. 

‘I am very pleased to make your acquaintance,’ said Mrs. 
Jenkinson; ‘how do you do ? I think I ought both to have had 
information of this wonderful appearance upon the scene and to 
have had you brought to see me; but that is, of course, not your 
fault: and though late, I am very delighted to make friends with 
you. She has a nice face,’ she added, turning to Mrs. Hayward. 
‘I like her face. No doubt she will give you a great deal of 
trouble, but in your place I should expect to make something of a 
girl with that kind of looks.’ 

‘ I am sure Joyce is very much obliged to you for thinking so 
well of her. It remains to be seen what we are to make of each 
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other—but I never pretended to be bo clever,’ Mrs. Hayward 
said. 

‘ As for pretending, that is neither here nor there. I want you 
to tell me all about it now,—^not for my sake, but that I may 
have something to answer when people bother me with questions. 
That is the worst of not being quite frank. When you make a 
mystery about anything, people always imagine there is a great 
deal more in it. I always say it is the best policy to make a 
clean breast of everything at once.’ 

‘ There is no clean breast to make. I have all along said pre¬ 
cisely the same thing—which is, that she couldn’t possibly have 
bec/.iwith us in India, and that she was brought up by her mother’s 
friends.’ 

‘ The first wife,’ said Mrs. Jenkinson ; ‘ poor thing, I have 
always heard she died very young, but never before that she left a 
child.’ 

‘ Few people are so clever as to hear everything. You perceive 
that it was the case, nevertheless,’ Mrs. Hayward said, with a 
sparkle in her eyes. 

‘ And I hear you are plunging her into all sorts of gaiety, and 
that there is a follower, as the maids say, already, or something 
very like one—a Scotch ofliccr, or something of that sort. You 
are not so pleased to have her, but what you would bo resigned to 
get rid of her, I suppose.’ 

‘ I can’t tell what you suppose, or what you may have heard,’ 
said the Colonel’s wife. ‘ I hope I will do my duty to my hus¬ 
band’s daughter whatever the circumstances may be.’ 

‘ Oh, I ^on’t mean to throw any doubt upon that; but we were 
very surprised,’ Mrs. Jenkinson said. 

In the meantime the Canon had withdrawn to the other side 
of the room and called Joyce to him, who had been considerably 
alarmed by the beginning’of this interchange of hostilities. ‘ Come 
here and talk to me,’ he said. ‘ You have not kept faith with me. 
I have got a crow to pluck with you, my new parishioner. You 
went to that affair of the Sitwells after all.’ 

‘My father took me,’ said Joyce, with natural evasion; and 
then she added, ‘ but there was no reason I should not go.’ 

‘ Here’s a little rebel,’ said the Canon; ‘ not only flies in my 
face, but tells me there’s no reason why she shouldn’t. Come, now, 
answer me my question. Are you a good Churchwoman—they 
turn out very good Church principles in Scotland when they are 
of the right sort—or are you a horrid little Presbyterian 1 you 
wouldn’t answer me the other day.’ 
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. ‘I am a—horrid Presbyterian,’ Joyce said, with au unusual 
amusement and sense of humour breaking through her shyness and 
strangeness. The Canon was the first person who had touched any 
natitral chord in her. 

‘ I thought as much,’ he said. ‘ Hayward, here’s a pretty business. 
As if it were not enough to have a ijest of rebels conspiring under 
my very nose, licre’s a little revolutionary with no respect for any 
constituted authority whom you’ve brought among us. But I 
must teach you the error of your ways. You shall come and hear 
me preach my famous sermon on Calvin, and if after tliat you find 
you have a leg to stand upon—but I suppose you’re ready to go to 
•the stake for your religion, however wrong it maybe proved to ie*? ’ 

‘I was never taught,’ said Joyce, with her schoolmistress air, 
‘ that it was a religion at all—for them that instnicted me said we 
were all at one in our religion, and that it was only the forms of 
Church government-’ 

‘ Do you hear that, Hayward ! This will never do. I see she 
means to convert me. And that’s why she sympathises with these 
Sitwells and their demonstrations. You were there too. And 
they dragged that old boy—that big Sir Sam—to their place, by 
way- of a little extra triumph over me—as if 1 cared for the soap¬ 
boiler. And, Hayward, you were there too.’ 

‘ Elizabeth,’ said the Colonel abashed, ‘ as they made so great a 
point of it, thought we mjght as well go.’ 

‘ And fly in the face of your oldest friend,’ said the Canon. 

‘ Look here, I am going to be great friends with this girl of yours. 
I’ll bring her over to my side, and she’ll help me to make mince¬ 
meat of these St. Augustine people. What is her napie ?—Joyce 

—^why, to be sure, that was her mother’s-’ The Canon’s fine 

bass dropped into a lower key, and he broke of with a ‘poor 
thing, poor thing 1 Well, my dear, I don’t mean to stand on any 
ceremony with you. I mean to call you Joyce, seeing I have 
known your father since before you were liom. You shouldn’t have 
taken him off to that business in Wombwell’s field, and made him 
take sides against me.’ 

‘ I did not know—one side from another,’ said Joyce; ‘ and 
besides, it was not me.’ 

It was very hard for her not to say ‘ sir ’ to him. He belonged 
to the class of men who are in the way of visiting schools, and to 
whom a little schoolmistress looks up as the greatest of earthly 
potentates ; but she resisted the inclination heroically. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I don’t doubt both of these things are 
true, but you shall hear all about it. AVhy, I set up the man! 
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It was I who put him in that district—it was I who got 
it constituted' a district—yow know, Hayward. They were 
starving in a curacy when I put them there. Not that I 
blame Sitwell—it’s t^at little sprite of a wife of his that is at the 
bottom of it all. A iittle woman like that can’t keep out of 
mischief. She runs to it like a duck to the Water. And they 
thought they would make an end of me by laying hold of that old 
soap-boiler—old Sam ! Soapy Sam, no doubt she’ll call him—that 
woman has a nickname for everybody. She calls me the Great 
Gun, do you know 1 If she doesn’t take care she’ll find that guns, 
and Canons too, have got shot in them. Why, she’s got that 
gOcTo' old Cissy Marsham away from me—that old fool that is. 
worth ten thousand soap-boilere.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Joyce. 

‘What?’ cried the Canon—‘not worth ten thousand soap¬ 
boilers ? No, you are right; I meant ten million—^I was under 
the mark.’ 

And then Joyce told her little story about Miss Marsham’s 
regrets. And the Canon’s melodious throat gave forth a soft roar 
of laughter, which brought a little moisture to his eyes. ‘I 
always knew I should have you on my side,’ he said. ‘ Here’s this 
little schismatic extracting the only little drop of honey there was 
in all that prickly wilderness—and laughing in her sleeve all the 
time to see the Church folks quarrelling. But don’t you be too 
cock-sure: for I’ll have you converted and as stanch a Church- 
woman as any in the diocese before Michaelmas—if that Scotch 
fellow leaves us the time,’ the Canon said, with another big but 
soft laugh. 

That Scotch fellow! Joyce grew very red, and .then very pale. 
There was only one, as far as she was aware, who could be called 
by that name. And how completejy she had fSltrgotten him and 
his existence, and those claims of his! The shock made her head 
swim, and the very earth under her feet insecure. 



CHAPTEll XXV 

Thekb had been great exultation in St. Augustine’s over the 
demonstration. At the lively supper-party which was held in the 
little house which the Sitwells occupied, en attendant the parsonage 
which had been promised them (it was one of their chief 
grievances that no steps had been as yet taken towards carrying 
out this promise), on the evening after the school-feast, the 
parson’s wife had been more animated, more witty even, than 
usual. She had made quite a little drama of the possible scene 
going on in the rectory, where the Canon and his wife were 
supposed to be discussing the matter. She walked about the 
room to represent Mrs. Jenkinson panting with rage, demanding, 

‘ Cfinou, what where you doing that you let it be 1 Why didn’t 
you stop it ? Why didn’t you interfere 1 I’d rather have written 
to the bishop, and had them turned off on the spot—that man : 
and that woman ! The woman is far'the worst, in my opinion. I am 
very surprised that you didn’t interfere! ’ Then Mrs. Sitwell 
puffed herself out so that you would actually have believed her to 
be Canon Jenkinson, and made her small voice into something as 
like his softly rolling bass as was possible to so different an organ. 

‘ If you will consider, my deaJ, there was nothing to go to the 
bishop with. The most contemptible of creatiues, even a curate, 
is committing no crime when he gets up a school-feast; and he 
may even be so abandoned as to give a garden-party, and stiff his 
bishop would not interfere. Bishops have too little power—their 
hands are dreadfully tied. If ever I take a bishopric, I hope 

they’ll be good for something more-’ ‘I sho^d hope so, 

indeed! ’ cried the imaginary Canon’s wife in asthmatic pants. 

‘ The Thompsons too—poor Sir Sam, who is too good-natured for 
anything. You will see that odious little woman will turn him 
round her finger. He’ll build their parsonage—he’ll Back them 
up in everything. He’ll get them a grant for their schools. Canon; 

p 
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and it 'will be your fault if you let him slip through your lingers. 
Austin, dear! ’ cried little Mrs. Sitwell, suddenly becoming herself, 
with her little ingratiating look, and her voice a little thin, high- 
pitched, and shrill—‘ Austin, dear ! will you turn upon me if I let 
him slip out of mine 1 ’ 

Austin dear had laughed until he had cried over these sketches 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, and so had the Rev. Mr. Bright, and 
even good Miss Marsham—for they were well done; and the 
cleverness with which this small person made herself into the 
semblance of two large people was wonderful But afterwards 
Mr. Sitwell shook his head a little. ‘ I hope he will do what you, 
or-issther Mrs. Jenkinson, thinks,’ he said. ‘ I sha’n’t mind how 
much you turn him round your little finger: but these fat men 
are not so easily influenced as you would suppose,’ he added, with 
a sigh. 

‘ And, my dear,’ said Miss Marsham, nervously pulling out the 
little bit of yellow lace round her wrist, and keeping her eyes upon 
it, ‘ though you make mo laugh—I can’t help it, it is so funny to 
hoar you do them—^yet, you know, if they feel it as much as that, 
I am sorry. I want you to get your parsonage, and I want St. 
Augustine’s to get on. I am sure if I had money enough I should 
like, above all things, to give it you for all your schemes; but I 
don’t want Uutni to suffer—I don’t, indeed,’ she said, making a 
little hole in her lace, and then trying with nervous efforts to draw 
it together. Miss Mai sham was of opinion, ever after, that 
this hole in her old Mechlin was in some way judicial,—a judgment 
upon her for having participated, however unwillingly, in the 
ridicule of her old friends. 

‘ As for Sir Sam, if he resists Mrs. Sitwell, he will be the first 
who has done it,’ said Mr. Bright admiringly. He was not aware 
that she called him ‘ Angels ever Bright and Fair ’ when he was 
not present, and sang that sacred ditty with all his little airs and 
graces, so that the circle permitted to see the performance nearly 
died with laughter—or so at least they said. 

But the demonstration was over, and nothing more happened. 
The sudden stop which comes to all excitement when it has been 
stirred up to a boiling pitch, and afterwards has just to subside 
again and nothing happens—is painful. The Sitwells went on 
from day to day expecting a letter from Sir Sam, in which he 
should projjose to build the parsonage (he could so easUy !—^it would 
not have cost him a truffle from his dinner, of which thp doctor 
said he ate far too much), or to start the subscription for it with 
a good round sum, so as to induce others to follow—or, at the very 
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least, enclosing a cheque for the schools. But nothing came, not 
even an invitation to dinner, which would have afforded an occasion 
to the parson’s wife to turn the fat gentleman round her finger, as 
she had almost engaged to do,. Nothing came except, in a fort¬ 
night’s time, an invitation to—a garden-party ! Mrs. Sitwell cried 
with anger and disappointment when this arrived. She took it in 
to her husband in his study, after she had calmed down a little. 
‘ Look what I have got! ’ she said j ‘ an invitation to Alkaleigh— 
to a garden-party—next month. What shall I say ? ’ 

‘ A garden-party! is that all it has come to ? ’ cried the parson ; 
and then he added, angrily, ‘ Say we’ve no time for such nonsense 
—say we never go to garden-parties—say we’re engaged.’ 

‘ I don’t think we should do that. I was very angry too, for 
the first moment; but when I came to think of it, I felt sure it 
was fier doing. Women never want their husbands to give away 
their money. And at a garden-party, you know, Austin, there are 
such opportunities—when you have your wits about you, and can 
make use of them.’ 

‘ It doesn’t seem as if we did much when we had him in 
Wombwell’s field—at your command,’ the parson said. 

This change of pronouns was very significant, and the sharp 
little clergywoman perceived it instantly. Austin did not like 
the idea of wheedling a soap-boiler—csixicially when it was 
entirely unsuccessful. He did not want it to be supposed, even 
by himself, that he ever countenanced such unworthy ways. A 
man cannot (notwithstanding all Biblical and other warrants for 
it) control his wife, or get her to refrain from using her own 
methods; and so long as it is clearly understood that he is not 

responsible for them- Adam did not object to the apple,— 

rather liked it, so far as we have any information ; but ho wished 
it to be known that it was his wife’s doing, not any suggestion 
of his. Unfortimately, however, he could not slide out of the 
responsibility, as Mr. Sitwell, among a community dlways dis¬ 
posed to think it was her doing, was not unhopeful of being able 
to do. 

‘ I gave in to you about making a demonstration,’ he said. ‘ It 
cost a good deal of money, Dora, and I can’t say I ever heartily 
approved of it ; but I gave in, thinking you knew more of society 
than I did, and that you might be right. And it was a great 
success, you all said. No; I don’t say anything against that. I 
daresay if was a success; but what has come of it ? Nothing at 
all—except twenty pounds for the schools, counting that ten of 
Cissy Marsham’s, which we should have had anyhow.’ 
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‘ Twenty pounds is always something, Austin,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, 
ignoring ttfe drawback. ‘ And it is a great deal to have made it 
so fully known. Sow yoiu bread, don’t you know, by all waters, 
and it will return to us after many days.’ 

‘ That’s all very well, my dear,’ said the parson, a little subdued 
—for how is a man of his cloth to answer when you stop his 
mouth with a text? He added, however, somewhat dolefully, 
‘ And not a move about the parsonage; and if we are to stay 
here another winter, when not a single door or window fits, and 
the rain is always coming in through the roof-’ 

‘ We must stay here another winter, and there is an end of it! ’ 
ct^BH his wife. ‘ If the subscriptions were fuU and money to spare, 
they couldn’t build the parsonage in four months. You must see 
the landlord, Austin, and get him to do something. And we must 
think of something else to get up the money; we haven’t tried 
half the things wo might. Why, if the worst comes to the worst 
we can have a bazaar. There’s always money to be made in that 
way : and private theatricals, and a concert—and-’ 

‘ Dora, you know I hate bazaars.’ 

‘ Everybody says so,’ said Mrs. Sitwell. ‘ But everybody goes, 
and everybody buys, no matter what rubbish it is. People that 
won’t give a shilling will spend twenty in materials for making 
up some trumpery or other, and twenty more in buying other 
trumpery that other people have made. Bazaars must respond to 
some need of human natiuc, Austin, which it has been left to this 
generation to find out.’ 

‘ It looks like it,’ says the parson. ‘ But don’t talk to me about 
it, Dora. If it has to be, I suppose I shall find philosophy enough 
to tolerate it when the time comes.’ 

‘ Oh, tolerate it! You will be out and in ten times a day, 
making pretty speeches to all the ladies,’ cried little Mrs. Sitwell, 
with a laugh. ‘ Depend upon it, you will find a bazaar responds 
to some need of your nature too.’ She said this, though he did 
not find it out, so exactly in her husband’s own tone, and with his 
manner, that she had to laugh herself at the double joke of her 
own fun and his unconsciousness. ‘And “Angels ever Bright 
and Fair ” will enjoy it above all things. He will wonder how 
we nevev thought of a thing so delightfully calculated to bring 
people together before.’ 

' This time it was the parson who laughed, recognising the voice 
of Mr. Bright and all his ways, and even his appearanc# evolved 
as if by witchcraft. 

‘ You are really incorrigible, Dora,’ he said, turning back to his 
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sermon with a mind amused. But he did not know altogether 
how incorrigible she was, and that he himself, all innocent and 
unsuspecting, had been a victim too. 

‘ And I’ll go and see whether I can’t get Joyce to make her 
father do something,’ cried the parson’s wife. 

Joyce had been plunged in spite of herself into this new and 
strange current of lifa The Miss St. Clairs, notwithstanding the 
momentary intimacy of the boating party, made few advances 
towards friendship; but Mrs. Sitwell was very eager to secure 
her society, and also her help in the many activities which absorbed 
the clergywoman’s busy life. And there could be no doubt tha^ 
it was very convenient to Mrs. Hayward that her step-daug^te 
should have a friend who would relieve herself from the duty of 
tolerating Joyce’s constant companionship, and providing for her 
entertainment. Joyce, with a singular impartiality and fairness 
of mind, herself perceived the advantages of this, and what it 
must be to Her father’s wife to be now and then free of her 
presence, and able to act as if no grown-up daughter, no un#vpected 
much-claiming personage had ever been in existence. She had a 
certain sympathy even with Mrs. Hayward—and she allowed 
herself to be drawn ihto the other current, with wistful yet 
genuine understanding of its expediency. Indeed, Joyce went 
on day by day making discoveries, learning fully only now when 
she seemed to have settled into her place in her father’s house, all 
the difficulties, the almost impossibilities of it. She felt her dis¬ 
junction from her past growing day by day, and that was perhaps 
the worst of all. 

The very climax of disquietude and distress came upon her 
suddenly one day when she was sitting in her room writing her 
usual letter to Janet, the long journal-letter which had been her 
safety-valve in her early troubles. In the midst of her writing, 
whOe she was giving that minute account of herself and of all 
her actions, which was everything to her old grandmother, Joyce 
suddenly awoke as from a dream, with a burning blush, and threw 
away her pen out of her hand, as if it had been that that was in 
the wrong. That little implement, which, one way or other, does 
so much for us, betraying us, expounding us even to ourselves, 
seemed to her for the moment like a tricksy demon drawing out of 
her things which it was against her honour to say. She got up 
suddenly, pushing away the table and the letter—things that were 
in the (^mspiracy ! and with a great deal of agitation walked about 
the room to subdue the beating in her heart. How was it she 
had never felt, nevpr recognised till now, the difference 1 Not 
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JiHiet’s child, free to secure in everything the sympathy of those 
old people who belonged to her, but Joyce Hayward, her father’s 
daughter, bound by a hundred ties, bound above all to betray his 
household to no one, not to those who were dearest to her. Joyce 
was very miserable for a time over this discovery. It stopped not 
only her letter but the whole course of her thoughts. When she 
resumed her writing, it was with a poignant sense of unreality, a 
feeling that her letter was fictitious, written not to reveal but to 
conceal, which took all the comfort and pleasure out of it. She 
felt that Janet would read beWveen the lines that it was no longer 
.her Joyce that was writing, but Colonel Hayward’s daughter. 

relationship seemed to change in a moment, to become 
a thing unreal, no longer full of solace and confidence, but 
fictitious, strained, and untrue. 

For a time she no longer cared to write at all, making excuses, 
finding that she had not time—that to put off till to-morrow was 
a relief. The change made her heart sick. She felt as if she had 
been ov*r again cut adrift from what she loved best. And yet it 
had to be. Hers was not the hand to lift any veil from tie door¬ 
ways of her father’s house, or hand over its household manners to 
remark, or take refuge from it in another. She wrote a longer 
letter than usual to Janet after that abrupt awakening, and kissed 
and cried over it when she sent it away, redoubling the tender 
words in which she was usually shy of indulging, and writing pro¬ 
testations of affection which had been unnecessary, and which she 
felt to ring untrue. But how could she better it 1 It was her 
first false letter, yet so loyal—the first little rift within the lute, 
and the music was mute already. She accompanied it with many 
an anxious, wondering thought, but never knew what Janet 
thought of it, if Janet had perceived. If Janet did perceive, she 
never let her nursling suspect it. And not a word was said be¬ 
tween them ; but it is Scarcely to be believed that the acute and 
keen intellect of the old woman, and her tremulous sympathy with 
every movement in the mind of her child, could pass over that 
change which to Joyce’s consciousness was so complete. 

To say that the letters to Andrew Halliday grew few and rare 
would be to say little. Joyce began to feel the writing of them as 
the greatest burden of her life. She did not know what to say to 
him—how to address him. His very name made her tremble. 
Her heart, which had never beaten two beats quicker for his pre¬ 
sence, sank now into depths unknown at the thought 6f him. 
What if he were to come to claim her! That he woidd do so one 
day, Joyce felt a terrifying, awful conviction. , And would she be 
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bound to arise and go with him—to leave everything that she 
was beginning to love ? Joyce knew nothing else that could be 
done. She had pledged him her word. To withdraw from it be¬ 
cause—because, as she had said, she was Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter—how should she do that? He was the inevitable, 
standing at the end of all things—a sort of visible fate. 

Joyce shuddered and turned away from this thought. To 
escape from it, to hide her face and not see that image in her 
pathway, became more and more a necessity as the days went on. 
And this was another reason for finding refuge in the society 
which was close to her, though it was so perplexing and unfamttm^ 
Anyhow, it was more comprehensible than garden-partie^nd 
lawn-tennis, which, to the spirit of the Scotch peasant which was 
in her, were inscrutable pleasures regarded with awe. Joyce did 
not understand these rites. She understood Mrs. Sitwell’s schemes 
a little better, though still with wonderment and many failures in 
comprehension. And it took her a long time to find out that the 
parson’s wife intended to employ her for the furtherance of her 
own purposes, and that it was the novelty of her and her uulike- 
ness to other people which made her attractive to her new friend. 
Mrs. Sitwell wooed 'Joyce with flattering pertinacity. She 
showered invitations upon her. She took the girl into her con¬ 
fidence, telling her how much she wanted, how little she had, and 
unbosoming herself about her pecuniary concerns in a way which 
horrified her listener. For Joyce had the strong Scotch prejudice 
against any confession of poverty or appeal for help. She had 
been trained in the stem doctrine that to starve or die was possible, 
but not to beg or expose your sorrows to the vulgar eye. When 
the parson’s wife told of her poverty, which she was quite willing 
to do, to the first comer, Joyce listened with a painful blush, with 
a sense of shame. She was very sorry—but horrified to see be¬ 
hind the scenes, to be admitted thus, as she felt, to the sanctuary 
which ought to be kept sacred. But for the woman who had 
bestowed upon her this painful confidence, Joyce felt that sjie must 
be ready to do everything. It could not be for nothing that such 
a confidence was bestowed. 

Mrs. Sitwell, for her part, did not care at all for what poor 
Joyce considered this exposure of her circumstances. She told her 
tale with a light heart. She was not ashamed of being poor. 

‘ It’s very nice of you to be so sorry,’ she said. ‘ And, my dear, if 
you ^ould just say a word to the Colonel, and get him to set 
things agoing. He could do it quite, quite easily. If you were 
to take an opport|^nity when you are walking with him, or when 
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you have him alone. But I don’t doubt you would have done 
that, you kind thing, without being asked-’ 

‘ Oh no,’ said Joyce; ‘ I would not have betrayed your con¬ 
fidence, nor said a word-’ 

‘ Oh, my confidence ! It is only rich people that can hope to 
keep their affairs to themselves. I didn’t want you to make any 
secret of it. Just say to your father, who is so kind—whatever 
you please, my dear. I can trust you. Say, “ Dear daddy, those 
Sitwells are so poor ! don’t you think you could do something for 
them 1 ” or any other thing that will please him and make him 
think well of us.’ 

'*“'*1^h,’ siiid Joyce, with a low exclamation of fright and horror. 
The suggestion that she should say ‘ dear daddy ’ put a final crown 
upon the extraordinary mission confided to her. But Mrs. Sit¬ 
well thought it the most natural thing in the world. 

‘ Don’t do it when Mrs. Hayward is by, that’s all. Oh, she’s 
an excellent woman, 1 know; but it’s always the women, you 
know, that hold back. But for the women, we should have 
had the parsonage long ago ; they won’t let })cople bo liberal. I 
often say, if there were no ladies in the parish—oh, what a differ¬ 
ence ! I shouldn’t be a bit afraid even of the Great Gun himself.’ 

‘ You seem to think th.at it is women who do everything— 
especially everything that is bad,’ said Joyce, with a gleam of 
amusement. 

‘And so it is,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, with a sigh. ‘If one couhl 
only get hold of the gentlemen by themselves. I should like to 
be the one woman to make them do all I wanted,’ she continued, 
with a laugh. She was the prodiud of a very advanced civilisa¬ 
tion, much beyond anything which her untrained companion 
knew. 
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Joyce, being so untrained, liad, however, but a poor account to 
give of her intercession. The Colonel could do nothing without 
Elizabeth, and his promise to consult his wife and see what steps 
could be taken did not convey much comfort to the parson’s wife. 
She listened to Joyce’s accomit of the manner in which she had 
fulfilled her commission with a lengthening face. At tlie end she 
jumped up and gave the girl a kiss which took Joyce very much 
by surprise. To this inexperienced Scutch peas.ant-girl the ways 
of tjic English were extravagant and full of demonstration, as are 
to English persons the manners of ‘ foreigners ’ in general, both 
l)eing disjiosed to believe that to show so much was rather an in¬ 
dication that there was little feeling to show. 

‘ I am sure you m(;ant it as well as possible,’ she said, ‘ but 
you should have seized an opportunity and spoken to the dear 
Colonel when there was nobfxly there. t)h, 1 am sure you are as 
good as gold—and perhaps if tlu^y will really get up a movement 

- But I’ve l)ecn promised th.at so often, I have not much 

faith in it. I thought you might just whisper a word to your 
dear father, who thinks all the world of you, and the thing would 
have been done.’ ‘It is the women,’ continued this oracle, ‘as I 
told you before, who hold back. If we had only the men to deal 
with, it would be much easier to manage. But the women calcu¬ 
late and reckon up, and they say, “ It will be a loss of so much on 
the year’s income; ” or “ There is so and so I wanted to buy ; if 
I let him give the money away, I shall have to do without it.” 
That is how they go on.- Whereas the men don’t think; they 
just put their hands in their pockets, and the thing’s done—or it 
isn’t done,’ she added, with a sudden smile, looking up in Joyce’s 
face. ,‘ Never mind,’ she contintied, ‘ don’t let us m&e ourselves 
unhappy about it. Como and see what I am doing.’ She re¬ 
turned to the corner from which she had sprung up on Joyce’s 
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entrance. ‘Come and ni show you my workshop, and how I keep 
the pot boiling,’ she cried. 

The room was divided into two, a larger and a smaller portion, 
with folding-doors, as is usual in such small habitations; but these 
doors were always open, and Mrs. Sitwell’s comer was at the 
farther end, commanding the whole space. Joyce saw with amaze¬ 
ment a quantity of small photographs ranged upon the ornate but 
rather shabby little desk at which her friend worked, and which 
was covered with sheets of paper, each containing a piece of writing 
and a number. Mrs. Sitwell took up one of the photographs and 
handed it to Joyce. 

““'■•^ow tell me,’ she said, ‘ what would you think was the char¬ 
acter of that gentleman, supposing that you were going to marry 
hiiti, or to make him your friend, or to engage him as your butler 1 
What would you think of him from his face?’ 

‘I think,’ said Joyce, bewildered, ‘that I should not be—very 
foud of him: but I don’t know why.’ 

‘ Oh, you dreadful little critic! why shouldn’t you be fond of 
him, as yi>u say ? He is quite nice-looking—better than half the 
men you see. Now here is what he really is,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, 
lifting one of the pieces of paper and handing it to Joyce, who read 
with amazement; ‘ No. 310.—This face is that of a man full of 
strength and character. The brow shows great resolution, the 
eyes much courage and judgment. The mouth is sensitive, and 
the nose expresses shrewdness and caution. He will be very 
decided in action, but never rash; very steady in his affections, 
but slow in forming any ties. There is a great hut suppressed love 
of art and music in the lines about his eyes.’ 

‘ Well, dear, do not stare at me so; don’t you think, now you 
look at him again, that it’s all true ? or perhaps you would like 
this one better.’ The second was the photograph of a simpering 
girl, in that peculiar combination of stare and simper which only 
photographs give. ‘ Now, don’t commit yourself,’ said Mrs. Sit¬ 
well, with a laugh. ‘ Look at the account of all her perfections 
before you say anything. “ No. 603.—Ethelinda is a young lady of 
many qualities. Her eyes show groat sweetness of disposition. 
She will be very true, and when she gives her heart, will give it 
altogether. The lips show a highly sensitive and nervous disposi¬ 
tion, feeling too strongly for her own pence. There are also signs of 
much musical power, and of great constancy in love.’” 

‘Joyce put douTX these two extraordinary literary compbssitions 
with something like consternation. ‘ It is perhaps stupid of me,’ 
she said, * not to understand.’ 
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‘ Oh no; it is not stupid at all. Perhaps you have never seen 
the Pictorial 1 It has quite a great circulation, and is very popular. 
This is a new branch of the aiiswera to correspondents that made 
the Fanvily Herald such a success. Don’t you know the Answers 
to Correspondents in the Family Herald ? Oh, you must indeed 
have been brought up out of the world! But the Pictorial is 
quite in advance of that. If you send your photograph to the 
editor, you receive next week a description of your character frOni 
Myra. Now Myra is me.’ 

‘ Then those—are going into a newspaper,’ said Joyce, looking at 
the pieces of written paper with a mingling of curiosity and shame. 

‘Those—are going into the Pictorial, and they are goisg"'to” 
give a great deal of pleasure to various people, and to put a little 
money into my pocket, which wants it very much,’ said the parson’s 
wife. ‘Now, what is there to object to in that?’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Joyce, ‘I was not thinking of objecting. I was 
only taken by surprise.’ 

‘ Ah !’ cried Mrs. Sitwell, with a little moisture enhancing the 
keen sparkling of her eyes, ‘ that is what you all say, you well-off 
people, who never knew what it was to want a sovereign ! You 
are ■ surprised at the way we poor unfortunates have to take to 
make a little money. Why, I would simply do anything for a 
little money—anything that was not wrong, of course. You don’t 
know what money means to us. It moans clothes for the cliildren 
and a nursemaid to take care of them, and good food, which they 
require, and a hundred little things, which you people who never 
were in want of them never think of.’ 

‘ But I was not accustomed to be rich. I know what it means 
to have nothing. No,’ Joyce added hurriedly, ‘perhaps that is 
not true; for when t had nothing I wanted notliing, and that'must 
be the same thing as having everything. I find no difference,’ she 
said. 

‘ Then you don’t know anything about it, just the same. The 
dreadful thing is to have nothing and want a great many things— 
and this is the case of so many of us. How could wo live upon 
poor Austin’s little pay ? People think a clergyman ought to have 
private means—but where are we to get the private means ? We 
have a little something in my family, but my mother has it for her 
life. I don’t want my motlier to die, who is always so kind to the 
children, that I may get my little share. It would only be a few 
hundrtd pounds, after all. And Austin’s people thought they did 
enough for him when they gave him his education, as they call 
it—sending him tq Oxford to learn expensive habits. A great deal 
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too much is made of education,’ said the parson’s wife. ‘ I don’t 
think I shall take any trouble about education for my children. 
They get on better without it, in my opinion.’ 

This dreadful assertion made Joyce gasp with horror. Ifot take 
any trouble about education!—-which was the only thing in all the 
world to take trouble about. But she did not trust herself to say 
anything, and indeed Mrs. Sitwell did not leave her time. 

* ‘ But they shall be comfortable and have things as nice as pos¬ 
sible while they arc babies,’ cried the parson’s wife ; ‘ and when I 
found out that I could do this, I was as pleased as Punch. One goes 
upon rules, you know—it is not all guess-work; and my opinion is, 
“'tUBro is a great deal in it. Austin says that supposing these people 
had everything in their favour, no bad influences or anything of 
that kind, then what I find in their faces would be true. Let me 
see, now. Let me read yours. You have a great deal that is very 
nice in you, dear. You are of a most generous disposition. You 
would give anything in the world that you had to give. But you 
are apt to get frightened, and not to follow it out. And you are 
musical—I can see it in your eyes.’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t know anything at .all about imwie.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it,’ said Mrs. Sitwell. ‘.You 
would have been if yon had known. And you are veri/ sensitive, 
dear. You put meanings upon wdiat people say, and take offence, 
or the reverse, when none is meant. You arc full of invagination ; 
but you haven’t much courage. You love people very much, or 
you dislike them very much. You are devoted to them, or else 
you can’t endure them.’ 

‘I don’t think I ever do that,’ said Joyce sedately, taking it all 
with great gravity. 

‘ Oh, of course you have been modified by education, as Austin 
says. Nobody is just iis nature made them; but that is what you 
would be if you had Iveen left alone, you know. I’ll write it all 
out for you when I have a little time Give me back Ethelinda 
and No. 310. 1 have a kind of idea these two simpletons are 
going to be married, and they want each to know a little more of 
the other—that is, you know, they want the prophet to agree with 
them; and say this is the sweetest girl that ever was—and that is 
the nicest man. And you may be sure that the better you speak 
of any one, the more you will agree with what they think of them¬ 
selves. When you say they are* musical and intellectual, and all 
that, they think how wonderful that you should understand them 
so well! though they may be the stupidest of people that ever were 
seen.’ 
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‘But-’ Joyce aaid, with timidity. 

‘ I don’t want any huts. You wovdd never let any one do any¬ 
thing if you were to caiTy a “ but ” with you everywhere. If you 
heard me say to Sir Sam the soap-boiler what e.xeellent taste he 
had, arid how beautiful his house was, yott would think it was 
wrong perhaps, and put in that “ but ” of yours. But why 1 
Gillow, who did it all, is suppo.scd to have exceUont taste, and poor 
dear Sir Sam thinks it perfection. And it p}<n|||^ him to be told 
so. Why shouldn’t I please him 1 If I were ofmis way of think¬ 
ing, I w'ould admire it too; and don’t you see, when you sympa¬ 
thise with a man, and want to ideasc him, you arf of his way of 
tliinking—for the moment,’ the little lady added. ‘Now just 
a minute till I finish off ray people,’ she said. 

Joyce sat in a bewilderment which had become almost perennial 
in her mind, and watched the woman of business before her. Mrs. 
Sitwell took up photograph after photograph, examining each with 
every appearance of the most conscientious care. She would put 
down the little portrait, and write a few sentences, looking at it from 
time to time sis a painter might look at his model,—then pausing, 
biting her lips as if some contradictory feature puzzled her, would 
take it up again and follow its lines, sometimes with the end of her 
pen, sometimes with the point of her finger, knitting her brows in 
the deepest deliberation. ‘I wish jreople wouldn’t be so much 
alike,’ she said. ‘ I wish they wouhlu’t all show the same traits of 
character. I can’t make all the ladies affectionate and musical, 
iuid ail the men determined and plucky, can I ?—but that’s what 
they expect, you know. Now hero’s one,’ she cried, selecting a 
photograph, ‘ upon whom I shall wreak my rage. She shall be 
everything she wouldn’t like to be; that will make the others laugh 
who have got off So much better. I’ll put it as nicely as I can, 
but she won’t like it. Listen !—“ The brows denote much temper, 
verging upon the sullen, against which I warn Arabella to be on 
her guard. There is a tendency to envy in the lines of the nose; 
the thinness of the lips shows an inclination to the use of language 
which might develop into scolding in later life. The eyes show 
insensibility to love, which might make her very cruel to her ad¬ 
mirers if she has any. Arabella ought to take great care to obtain • 
a proper command of herself, so as to keep these dangerous qualities 
under. There is a strength in all the lines, which probably will 
assure her success if she tries ; but she will have much to struggle 
against. There is something in the form of her chin which I 
suspect to mean love of money, if not avarice; and there seem 
some traces of greed about the mouth, but of these last I am not 
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quite sure.” There! wliat do you think of that as a foil ? It will 
make the others more delighted than ever with their own good 
qualities.’ 

‘ And do you see all that in the face ? ’ 

‘ Look ! ’ eried Mrs: Sitwell, placing the photograph before Joyce 
witli a triumphant movement. It was a heavy, unattractive face, 
such as hang by dozens in the frames of poor photographers, and 
arg accepted by the subjects with that curious human humility 
which mingles so strangely with human vanity, and teaches us to 
1)0 complacent about anything which is our own. The parson’s 
wife snatched it back and threw it among the little heap on the 
Now I have done for to-day,’ she said; ‘ and you know 
you are going with me round my district. Don’t look so miserable 
iibout Arabella; I have sacrificed her to the satisfaction of the 
others—tlie greatest happiness of the greatest number, don’t you 
kuowl But all the siime, it’s all there—every word’s true. I’ve 
no more doubt she’s a nasty, ill-sijeaking, Ul-tempercd toad, than I 
have that you are the nicest girl I know—only it doesn’t always 
do to say it. If there were many unfavourable ones, inquirers 
would fall off. I give them one now and tlion to show what I 
can do when I think proi)er. Oome along. We’ll take a look at 
the children fust, and then we’ll go—and forget that there ever 
was a cheap photograph done. Oh, how I loathe them all ! ’ Mrs. 
Sitwell said. 

They went upstairs siccordingly to see the cliildreu, of whom 
there were three, the youngest being a baby of some seven or eight 
months old. ‘ They are not fit to be seen,’ said the nursemaid, 
who was maintained by those i)hotographs. 

‘ They have got their nursery overMls on, and not very much 
underneath,’ said their mother. ‘ We keep oim swell things for 
swell occasions. But look at those legs ! ’ Joyce was not deeply 
learned in babies’ legs, her experience lying among elder children. 
But there are few women to whom the round, soft, infantine limbs 
—‘ the flesh of a little child,’ as the Old Testament writer says, 
when he wwits to describe perfect health and freshness—^have not 
!i charm, and she was able to admire and praise to the mother’s 
full content. ‘ Little Augustine—we give him his full name to 
distinguish him from his father, and also because of the church— 
is really wonderfully clever, though I say it that shouldn’t,’ said 
Mrs. Sitwell; ‘and bttle May is the most perfect little mother! 
You should see her taking care of baby! Do you know, I was at 
my Characters two days after that boy was bom. I couldn’t aflford 
to lose a week 1 I sat up in bed and did them. Don’t you think 
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it was clever of me ? ’ she said, with a laugh, as they wont down¬ 
stairs—‘and never did me the least harm.’ The rapid succession 
of aspects in which this little person disclosed herself took away 
Joyce’s breath. Her mind was of slower action than that of her 
new friend. She had not been able to settle with herself what 
she thought of the photographs and the Pictorial, and the siicritice 
of the ugly Arabella, when her companion flashed round u]ion her 
in the capacity of the devoted and admiring mother, ■which softened 
her shai’p voice, and lit uj) her face with love and sweetness. 

Joyce had further surprising experiences to go through in the 
district, to which she now accompanied the parson’s wife, and 
where everything was new to her. She tlioiight witliiu herself, if 
the minister’s wife had flutt(!red into her granny’s cottage; in tEe 
same wa;, and 8tim;d up everything, that the reception Janet 
would have given her would have been far from agreeable. Yet 
probably the minister’s wife had more means of help than Mrs. 
iSi*-well, and the poor women whom she visited more actual money 
in the shape of wages tlian Jan(;t had ever jiossessed. • Joyce felt 
liersclf retire with a shiver, feeling that quick resentnicut must 
follow, when the charitable inquisitor put questions of a more than 
usually intimate character—but no such result appcfircd. And 
there could lx; no doubt about the practicid advantage and thorough 
sympathy of the visitor. >She had a basket in her hand, out of 
which came sundry little gifts, and lier suggestions were boundless. 

‘ 1 have some old frocks of my boy’s that would just do for that 
little man. Are you sure you can mend them and make them up 
for him 1 ’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, I could try,’ the iioor woman would say, with a 
curtsey. 

‘ Oh, I don’t believe in trying unless you know how to do it,’ 
said the parson’s wife; ‘ come up to my house at six, and bring 
the child, and I’ll fit them on him, and show you how. You 
ought to go to the mothers’ meeting, where they will show you 
how to cut out and put things together. It would be so useful 
to you with all your children.’ ‘Well, Mrs. Smith,’ she ran on, 
darting in next door, ‘ I hope things are going on Ml light with 
you. Now he’s taken the pledge, you ought to be so much more 
comfortable. But, dear me ! you arc in as great a muddle as 
ever.’ 

. ‘ He’s took the pledge, but he’s not kep’ it,’ said the woman 
sullenly. 

‘ 1 don’t wonder, if he has only a house like this to come home 
to. Why, if I were in a cotton gown and a big apron like you. 
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I'd have it all sjjick and sjiau in an hour. I wish I could turn to 
this moment,’cried the little lady, quivering with energy, ‘and 
show you what sort of a place a man should come home to. Poor 
Mr. Smith, I don’t wonder he’s broken the pledge. Why, that 
poor child makes my heart ache. When did it have its face 
washed 1 ’ 

‘ I haven’t the heart to begin,’ said Mrs. Smith, subsiding into 
feeble crying— ‘ I’m that ill and weak. And I don’t never get on 
with anything.’ 

‘ Poor thing! is that so 1 I thought you couldn’t bo well, 
you’re so heliile.ss. I’ll send the mission woman to-morrow morn- 
r,";' to put all straight for you, and you’d bettor go to the doctor 
to-morrow and let’s get at the bottom of it. If you’re ill we must 
get you S(!t right. I’ll come and see what the doctor says, and I’ll 
send you something down for the man’s supper. But for goodness’ 
sake wash the baby’s face and get the place swept up a little before 
he comes in. That can’t hurt you. Come, you mustn’t lose heart 
—we’ll seeyou through it,’ said the i)arson’s wife. 

There could not la; a better parson’s wif<!, Joyce acknowledged, 
strange though to her the tyjjc was. She petted and humoured 
the-sick children as if she had been their mother. She sat by a 
bedridden woman and li.stcned to a long rambling story about her 
illness and all its details, with every appearance of interest and 
umiuestiouablc jiatienee. And w'hcu the round was got through, 
she skipped out t)f the last house with the satisfaction of a child 
to have got its task over. ‘ IS ow let’s have a run down to the 
river to see the boats, and then home to tea. You are going to 
stay with us for tea 1 I want a good fast nice walk to blow all 
the cobwebs out of my head.’ 

‘ But you must be tired. And it must make your heart sore.' 

‘You say that sore in such a pathetic way,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, 
laughing and mimicking Joyce with her soft, low-toned, Scotch 
voice—an action which Joyce only detected after a minute or two, 
and which made her flush with a troubled sense of being open to 
ridicule. The sensation of being laughed at was also a thing to 
which .she was entirely unaccustomed. ‘ But you can’t help them 
unless you see what they want,’ the parson’s wife went on. ‘ And 
as half of them will cheat you if they can, and you must find out 
the truth from your own observation, not from what they tell you, 
you must simply put your heart in your pocket, and think nothing 
of its being sore. And as for being tired, I’m never tired,^! have 
so many different things to do. If they were the ssime, I should 
die of it. We are going to have some fun to-night—we are going 
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to have “ Angels ever Bright and Fair ” to meet you. Oli! don’t 
you know what I mean by “ Angels ever Bright and Fair ” 1 I 
mean Mr. Bright, our curate. Ho is the test little man in tins 
world, and he is so pleased you agree with him, only putting it so 
much more nicely.’ Then the little mimic changed her tone, and 
was more Bright than Mr. Bright himself. ‘He shall sing tliat 
song of his for you, and he will try to make a little mild love to 
you, and it will all be gi'cat fun. But first let us go on to the 
bridge and have a look at the boats.’ 


Q 



CHArTEE XXVII 

It was the afternoon of a brilliant summer day, and the Thames 
was full of water-parties going home, full of frolic and merriment, 
and pretty ladies in line dresses, and men in flannels, in that 
nc<jli(je wliicli Englishmen alone know how to make agreeable and 
pleasant to behold. The sight of all that pleasure had a pleasur¬ 
able eft'ect ujion the parson’s wife, though she had no share in it. 
And the charm of the scene—the river, struck full by the level 
sunshine which made it blaze, the colour and movement of the 
continually piissing boats, the more tranquil river-people about— 
fishermen in their pniits, who had sat there all day long, and 
looked ‘ as steadfast as the scene,’ immovable like the trees that 
overhung the water—was delightful to Joyce, who had so soon 
acquired associations with tluit river, and to whom her two expe¬ 
ditions -upon it were the most delightful of her life. She was 
Icaniug upon the bridge, looking over, watching the measured 
movement of the oars, as a party of small boats together sw(?pt 
dojvn the stream, and thinking, not of them, but of her own 
water-party, and the strange enchantment in it—when she sud¬ 
denly saw in one of the passing boats a figure which made her 
heart jump with sudden excitement. It was Captain Bellendean,' 
who was standing up in the stern of the boat behind a gay party 
of ladies, steering, which was a diflicult operation enough at that 
moment. He was too much absorbed in his occupation to look 
up, but Joyce hatl no difficulty in identifying him. His outline, 
his attitude, would have been enough for her quick eyes; his face 
was. almost stern in the intentness with which he was surveying 
the river, guiding the deeply-laden boat through the dangers of 
that passage, amid a crowd of other boats, many of them manned 
by very unskilful boatmen,—and entirely unconscious ‘of her 
observation. 

The sight of him gave the sensitive girl a cjirious shock. She 
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knew very well that liis life was altogether apart from hers, that 
he must be engaged iu many scenes and many pleasures with 
which she had nothing to do, and that the point at which their 
two lives came in coutact at all was a very narrow one. She 
knew all this as well as it was possible to know such an evident 
matter of fact; and yet, somehow, this sudden proof of it, and 
sight of him passing her by, unconscious of her existence, in the 
society to which, and not to her, he belonged, had an effect upon 
Joyce altogether out of proportion to the easiness of the incident. 
Where had he been? Who were the jieople who were with him? 
Had it been as delightful to him as when he had made it a scene, 
of enchantment and delight to her? She did not ask hefself' 
these questions. She only recognised iu one swift moment that 
there he was in his own life, altogether unaware of, and uncon¬ 
cerned by, hers. The shock, the recognition, the instant identifica¬ 
tion of all these facts, were complete in a moment—the moment 
which it took the boat, propelled by four strong pairs of arms, to 
shoot within the shadow of the bridge—and no more. 

‘ Why ! wasn’t that your friend, Captain Belleudean, standing 
up steering that big boat ?’ Mrs. Sitwell said. 

Joyce had a curious sensation as if she were standing quite 
alone, scjiarate from all the world, and that this was some ‘ airy 
tongue tliat syllables men’s names’ echoing in her ears. She 
beard herself murmur as if she too were but a voice, ‘Yes, I 
think so ’—while the glowing liver and the drooping trees, and 
all the gleams of mingled colour, molted and ran into each other 
confusedly like the mists of a dream. 

‘ 1 am sure it is. What a wonderful thing when one has all 
sorts of things to do, to watch those people who have nothing to do 
but amuse themselves ! He has been philandering about with his 
ladies all day, and probably he will be out at half-a-dozen parties, 
or lounging in his club half the night—and the same thing to¬ 
morrow an4 to-morrow. Well, on the whole, you know I think 
it must be dull, and not half so good as our own hard-working 
life,’ Mrs. Sitwell said; but she sighed. Then turning upon 
Joyce with a sudden laugh—‘ I forgot you werft,.ono of the butter¬ 
flies too.’ 

‘ Oh no,’ said Joyce, ‘ only twice ’—thinking of those enchanted 
afternoons upon the water, and having only half emerged from the 
curious haze of enlightenment, of realisation, if such a paradox 
may I5b, which had surrounded her. She thought, but was not 
sure, ttot her companion laughed at this inconsequent reply. 
Only twice ! Hovt strange it was that these two frivolous water- 
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parties—mere pleasure, meaning nothing—should have taken 
such a place in her life, more than all the hard work of which 
Mrs. Sitwell (with a sigh) asserted the superiority! The school, 
the labours in which Joyce had delighted, her aspirations, her 
Shakespeare class, had all melted away and left no trace; while 
the Tliamcs with its pleasure-boats, the mingled voices of the 
rowers and their companions, the tinkle of the oars, the sunshine 
on the water, appeared to her like the only realities in the haze of 
her present life. They came back to her with the most astonish¬ 
ing distinctness when this sudden glimpse, which felt like a rcvela- 
..tiiynj but was not—-how could it be sol—rather the most ordinary 
cirTafmstanoe, the most natural accident, befell her. It was at 
least a revelation to her; for it showed her how distinctly she 
remembered every incident, ovoy detail, every word that had 
been siioken; how the Captain had handed her into the boat; 
how she had been placed near him, her father on the other side ; 
how he had bent over his oar, speaking to her from time to time; 
how the others had called to him by the name of Stroke—^which 
at first Joyce had supposed to be a playful nickname, not knowing 
what it meant—to mind his bu8ines.s, to take care what he was 
about. Joyce did not know why, but had a curious dazzled sense of 
his eyes upon her face, of his attention to her p’xry movement, of 
the curious change in everything when she was drawn into the 
other boat on the way back, and the cloud that had come over his 
eyes. All these things were as a ))icturc or a dream to her, not 
things she remembered sus having been, but which seemed to go 
on and continue and bo, like an enchanted world, which, having 
once come into existence, could never cease. 

Only twice ! but remaining always—so that she could go back 
at her pleasure, and float again upon the enchanted stream, and 
bear again the merry mingled voices, the one of deeper tone 
sounding through. Slio recognised with a strange confusion that 
this sudden, unexiiected sight of Captain Bcllendcan steering 
another boat, with another (cew, disturbed the previous image in 
her mind in some unexplainable way. It was like the sudden 
plunge of a stone into the midst of a stiU water full of reflections, 
breiiking up the reflected images, spreading vague circles of con¬ 
fusion through the lovely unreal world that had been thera It 
wim tmreal altogether, everything, both that which had been be¬ 
fore and that which now was. 

Joyce walked back very soberly by Mrs. Sitwell’s side. Vaguely 
listening to the lively strain of talk, which conveyed scarcely any 
idea to her mind—hearing, answering, knowing nothing, feeling 
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as if the many-sided practical life in which her companion was so 
busy, was an unfortunate and troublesome unreality, breaking into 
experiences so far more vivid and true. She was glad to be rid of 
Mrs. Sitwell for a moment when they reached the house, where 
Joyce was to be entertained at tea. 

While its mistress flew about seeing that all was ready, Joyce 
sat down, thankful to bo alone, very happy to find silence and 
stillness round her, oveti in the little shabby sitting-room, with 
the faded ornamental desk and the mystery of the photographs at 
the other end. She wanted to think, to make it all out, to realise 
what bad happened. What had luippened ! and yet nothing hail 
happened at all. She had seen a boat floating down, with « 
score of others, passing under the bridge; and what was that to 
licr or to any onel A boat passing, a water-party going down 
tliu river, and nothing more. lJut this was not how it appeared 
to Joy< e: thinking is one thing and seeing another. Whatever 
she might say to herself, what she continued to see was the Cap¬ 
tain standing up in the stern of the long boat, with the steerage- 
rapes in his vigorous hands, with that pretty group of ladies in 
tlie shadow of his erect figure,—another world, another life of 
which .she knew nothing at all. Norman Bellendeau had by 
no means neglected his new friends. Only two days before he 
had a)>peared in the afternoon, and had filled the place with that 
something which Joyce did not understand—that influence and 
personality which seemed to soften all tones and warm aU tints, 
and charm the common day into miraculous brightness. She 
said to herself that this was society—that interchange of thoughts 
and feelings whidi had always appeared to her th^ most desirable 
thing in the world. That she should have found the charm in 
the sole possession of a cavalry officer —who was, it is true, at the 
same time, a country gentleman, and the lord and superior of the 
place which had been her early home, and in which everybody re¬ 
garded him with an interest half feudal, half friendly—did not 
surprise her, though a cooler head might have found it a very sur¬ 
prising thing. Joyce believed that Mrs. Bellendean produced the 
same chiumed atmosphere around her. They were the symbols of 
all higher intelligence and finer breeding, and* she was not as yet 
in any way undeceived, nor susjiected any other influence in 'the 
delightfulness of the Captain’s visits—a delight which had begun 
with the very first of them, and which had never failed. It was not, 
therefore, any kind of jealousy which had sprung up in her miml, 
even unconsciously. She did not suspect among tlie ladies in that 
lioat some special ^one who might have all his best looks and words 
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aside. Her mind was Hot at all in that conscious phase. She 
only realised with a curious consternation that he lived his life in 
another world—that the days when he was absent were to him 
the same os other days, though to her lost in mystery and the un¬ 
known. Where he spent them, with whom he was, mattered 
nothing. She was not even curious as to who his companions were. 
The wonder, the shock, consisted in the fact that his life had another 
side to her absolutely unknown. 

In all this there was no pang of jealous love. She was 
unaware that there was love in it, or anything save wonder and 
disappointment, and a strange realisation of difference and separar 
tic®- She did not know where he had been, or 'who wore with 
him: he might have passed her very door—the other side of the 
hedge—and she would have been none the wiser. She knew him 
so well, and yet not at all. Something of the astonishment with 
which the primitive traveller recognises the existence of a hundred 
circles of human creatures altogether beyond his ken, who must 
have gone on living for all those years totally outside of his know¬ 
ledge, filled her now. The thought affected her with fantastic 
pain, and yet she had not a word to say against it. Her heart 
made a claim all unconsciously upon those people who hiid first awak¬ 
ened its sympathies j and to pass him on the road, as it were, 
like this, he not even seeing her, miex})ectaut of her appearance, 
like two strangers, out of rejich of even a passing salutation, was 
more strange, more overpowering, more enlightening, than any¬ 
thing, she thought, that had ever happened before. 

The tea after this was bewildering and rather tedious to Joyce. 
She wanted to get away to think over her new discovery by her¬ 
self, and instead she was compelled to share in an evening of 
lively wit and laughter, solidified by much parish talk. A church¬ 
warden, who was no more than a local tradesman—though one of 
the ‘ best people ’—and much overawed by finding himself there— 
and good Miss Marsham, were of the party. Mrs. Sitwell’s voice 
ran through the whole like the motif of a piece of music, never 
lost sight of. ‘ You must sing, Mr. Bright, as soon as you have 
recovered your voice a little after tea. Eating, we all tnow, is 
very l>ad for the voice: we will give a little time for tired nature 
to Restore herself, and then the songster must be heard. Miss 
Hayward has never heard you, don’t you know.’ 

‘1 am not very much to hear. Miss Hayward would not lose 
ranch if she remained in that state of deprivation.’ 

‘ Oh, we don’t think so,—do we, Mr. Cosham 1 What would 
the choir do without him 1 By the way, that dear boy of yours is 
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coming on famously. He must have a solo in the anthem on our 
Saint’s day. He is quite like a cherub in his white surplice. 
That is one thing the Canon envies us. He would give his little 
finger to have a surpliced choir—but they won’t let him ! Though 
he is so tyrannical to us, he has to knock under to all the old 
women who sit upon him. They call it sitting under him, but I 
don’t. Do you, Mr. Cosham 1 ’ 

‘Really, ma’am,’ said the churchwarden, with his mouth full, 
‘you put it so funnily, one can’t help laughing;’ and with 
humility, putting up his hand to conceal it, ho indulged in an 
apologetic roar. 

‘ Oh, let’s laugh a little—it does nobody any harm,’ said tb'’ 
parson’s wife. ‘What I should delight in would be to have a 
band for the festival: it might be amateur, you know; there are 
so many amateurs about the world that want nothing for it—that 
are too glad to be allowed to play.’ 

‘ And oh, so badly,’ said Mr. Bright. 

‘Not always so very badly—especially when it is strings. 
Don’t you think wo might have a band, Mr. Cosham, so long as 
it was strings ? it would be such an attraction—with a solo from 
your dear little boy.’ 

‘ I think it would' be a great attraction ; what do you think, 
sir 1 ’ said the churchwarden, looking towards the chief authority. 
Mr. Sitwell shook his head. 

‘ Perhaps we think too much of outside attractions when our 
minds should be set upon higher influences; but if you think the 
I>eople would like it——’ 

‘It helps a deal with the collection—does a band,’ said the 
churchwarden. ‘ There’s a cliiu-ch I know where they have the 
military tend, and the place is crowded, with people standing 
outside the doors.’ 

‘ Not from the best of motives, I fear,’ said the parson, still 
shaking his head; ‘but to get them to come is something, by 
whatever means.’ 

‘ That’s what I think — like Mrs. . SitiVell; and a brass 
band-' 

‘ Oh no, Mr. Cosham!—strings ! strings ! ’ cried the lady. ‘ A 
brass band is a deal too noisy.’ She turned upon the unsuspecting 
man eyes which had suddenly become dull round orbs like his 
own, and spoke with the very echo of his voice. ‘ It "would drown 
Johnny’s voice, bless him! ’ the little mimic cried. Mr. Cosham, 
good man, thought there was something a little strange and thick 
in this utterance; but he did not understand the convulsion of 
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suppresspd laughter on the curate’s face, nor the smile that curled 
about the comers of Mr. Sitwell’s mouth. These signs of merri¬ 
ment disturbed him a little, but be did not suspect how. He 
turned to the ladies, who were quite grave, and replied with much 
sincerity— 

‘That’s quite trae, ma’am—it’s wonderful how you do see 
things; it would drown Johnny’s voice—and he’s got a sweet 
little pipe of his own, and pleased and proud his mother would be 
to hear him in church.’ 

‘ The boys’ voices arc like angels,’ said Miss Marsham; ‘ they’re 
sometimes naughty little things, but their voices are like heaven, 
itut I can’t help saying, though I don’t like to disagree with you, 
that I’m not fond of a band in church.’ 

‘ What! not strings 1 ’ cried Mrs. Sitwell, with such an air of 
ingenuous and indeed plaintive surprise, that the tender-hearted 
woman was moved in spite of herself. 

‘ Well—perhaps strings are different,’ she answered, with hesi¬ 
tation. 

‘ We never thought of anything else: when our kind friend 
said brass, it was only a slip of the tongue. You meant vioh'ns 
all the time, Mr. Cosham, didn’t you ? ’ said the parson’s wife, 
with her appealing gaze, which made the churchwarden blush with 
emotion and pleasure. 

‘ I believe I did, ma’am,’ he said doubtfully. ‘ I’m siue that’s 
what’s right if you say so: for naturally being so musical yourself, 
you know about these things better than me.’ 

‘Hear,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, addressing Joyce, whom she no 
longer called Miss Hayward, but whom she did not yet venture, 
ill sight of a certain dignity of silence and reserve about that 
young woman, to call, except in her absence, by her Christian 
name,—‘ you never give us your opinion on anything. Do give 
us yonr opinion; we have all sivid our say.’ 

‘ Indeed I don’t know anything at all,’ said Joyce—‘ nothing at 
all. I was never used to music—of that kind, in the church.’ 

‘And yet,’said Mr. Sitwell, ‘the Scottish Church has a fine 
ceremonial of her owm, where she has not been deadened by con¬ 
tact with Dissent. I have always heard there were things in her 
service which went further and were more perfect than anything 
attempted here—until quite recently. But of course there is 
always a tendency to be deadened by the atmosphere of Dissent.’ 

The party all listened very respectfully to this, whiclj had 
almost the weight of an oracular statement. Joyce, for her part, 
was more bew'ildered than ever. The words ho used bore to her 
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a completely different meaning, and she was not sufficiently in¬ 
structed to be awijie of that which he intended to express. She 
understood the Canon when he asked her if she was a horrid little 
Presbyterian, but she had no comprehension of what Mr. Sitwell 
meant. She was wise enough, however, to be silent, and keep her 
ignorance to herself. 

‘ But we all believe the same in the chief points, after all,’ said 
Miss Marsham, laying her thin hand caressingly on Joyce’s arm. 
This kind lady could not bear the girl to be distressed if, perhaps, 
she might happen to be one of those who had been deadened by 
the atmosphere of Dissent. 

‘ Well, now that this great question is settled, and we are to 
have the band and Johnny’s solo—and mind you keep him in 
good voice, Mr. Cosham—^let us go upstairs and have “Angels 
ever Bright and Fair.” We arc so fond of “ Angels ever Bright 
and Fair,”—aren’t wc, Austin ? ’ cried the parson’s wife, putting 
her hand through her husband’s arm and looking up in his face. 
He laughed and put her away with a little pat. ‘ You are incorrig-* 
ible, Dora,’ he said. Mr. Bright lifted his eyebrows and looked 
at the others, asking why. 

And then there followed songs and sallies, and bits of that 
involuntary mimicry of everybody in turn which the lively mistress 
of the house seemed to be unable to keep under. Joyce saw her 
assume a serious aspect, with a grave face and a little movement 
about her lips, as she said something in slow and soft tones, at 
which Miss Marsham did not laugh, but once more laid her thin 
hand tenderly upon Joyce’s arm, while the gentlemen did,—the 
churchwarden bursting out in a short abashed roar, while Mr. 
Bright went off to a comer, and Mr. Sitwell hid his face with his 
hand. This little pantomime perplexed Joyce much, but it was 
not till after that she realised how she herself had been ‘ taken off’ 
for the amusement of her friends. 

She got home at last in the dusk of the summer night, feeling 
as if the world were full of a babble of voices, and of jests, and of 
calculations and little intrigues, and attempts to do something 
unnamed by means of something else. Joyce had not been alto¬ 
gether unaware that all was not perfectly straightforward and 
true in the world before. She had teen fully acquainted with the 
extraordinary little deceptions and stories made up by children to 
save themselves from punishment, or to procure some pleasure, or 
oven for nothing at all—out of pleasure apparently in the mere 
invention ; but these little falsities were of altogether a different 
kind, and her brain throbbed with the contact of so many unac- 
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cufitomed trifles which were like the buzz of the flies in the air. 
The piquancy of mimicking an individual in his own presence, 
though slie was not insensible to the fact, was strange to her 
serious soul: it helped to increase the queer unreality of this 
world in which she found herself, where there were droll little 
plays going on on all sides upon somebody’s weakness, from the 
silly correspondents of the Pictorial to the rich soap-boiler who 
was to be wheedled by praise of his house, and the humble church¬ 
warden who was bound hand and foot in reverential servility by 
praise of his boy—and people who were to be brought to church 
by the attraction of a band as being better than not going at all. 
“tod what was it for? For the parsonage? Joyce was not so 
hard a critic ns to believe this. She saw the good parson tired 
with his day’s work, and she had seen that kind mischievous 
little woman as good as an angel to the poor people. Their 
meaning at the bottom was good, and the parsonage only an 
incident in the strong desire they both had to make the district of 
*St. Augustine’s as near perfection as possible, and chase all sorrow 
and sickness and trouble out of it, and set up a beautiful service, 
and steal the people’s hearts with angelic voices in the choir and 
celestial thrilling of violin-strinp—to steal their hearts, but only for 
God, or for what they thought God,—for the Church at least. This 
part of it Joyce but faintly comprehended, yet more or less divined. 

And then from the conception she dimly attained of this real 
and great motive, her mind came down again to the laughter and 
the mimicry and the photographs, and that perplexing utterance 
about an atmosphere deadened by Dissent. What a strange world 
it was ! making good things look bad by dint of trying to get good 
out of evil! Joyce wondered whether it would not succeed better 
to reject the artifices, and try what simple means would do. And 
then having shaken off that coil, her mind suddenly returned with 
a spring to what was for herself the central event of this day—the 
Captain standing up in that boat among those unknown people, 
in that other world. Strange! and he was her friend—but yet 
belonged to her no more than the river itself flowing on its way, 
with so many other lawns to reflect besides that little bit of green 
which Joyce, watching the stream go by, had begun to think of as 
her own. But it was not hers, and neither was he. Bellendean 

had been hers, and her old people, and-Joyce hurried her 

steps to get reftige in her fether’s house from that shadow which 
began to start up in her path and look at her, and filled her with 
alarm—a shadow demure and serious, with no thought of other 
worlds or otlier influences strong enough to eclipse his own. 
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The next scene in -which Joyce found herself which broke the 
ordinary routine of her life was the great garden-party at the soap¬ 
boiler’s, which was all that the poor Sitwells had got out of their 
supposed great demonstration and triumph of the school-feast. Sir 
Samuel Thompson lived iu a large mansion on the hill overlooking 
the whole panorama of the Thames valley, with its winding river 
and happy woods—a scene enchanting enough to have satisfied 
any poet, and which this rich and comfortable person looked upon 
with much coini)lacency., as in a manner belonging to himself, and 
deriving a certain importance from that fact. He was a man who 
was fond of great and costly things, and it seemed natural to him 
that his windows should command the be.st thing in the way of a 
view that was to be had near enough London to be valuable. 
And it gave him much satisfaction to gather around him all ‘ the 
best people ’ from miles round : it was pleasant thus to be able to 
prove the value of money, which was the thing that had made him 
great, and which he liked to glorify accordingly. ‘They all knock 
under to it in the end,’ he was fond of saying. ‘ They think a 
deal of themselves and their families, and rank and all that, but 
money’s what draws them in the end.’ And Sir Sam was right. 
Some people came because his house was a show house, and his 
table the most luxurious of any far or near; and some because to 
see him swelling like a turkey-cock in the midst of his wealth was 
funny; and some by that indefinable attraction which wealth has, 
which brings the most rebellious to their knees: at all events, 
everybody came. 

Sir Sam was, to use his own phraseology, the chief partner in 
his own concern. Nobody remarked Lady Thompson. She was 
not the leader of the expenditure and display, as the wife of a self- 
made man so often is. She was a homely stout little person, who 
did not love her grandeur—who would have been far happier in 
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the housekeeper’s room. Even in the finest dre^es—and she had’ 
very fine dresses—there was to understanding eyes the shadow of 
an apron, a sort of ghostly representation of a soft white comfort¬ 
able lap to which a child might cling, where stockings to be darned 
might lie. She stood a'step behind Sir Sam to receive their 
guests. He said, ‘ How do you do ? hope I see you well. Hope 
you’ve brought a large party—the more the merrier; there’s plenty 
of room for all;’ while she only shook hands with the visitors and 
beamed upon them. She went everywhere with her husband, but 
always in this subsidiary capacity. And Sir Sam was by no means 
reluctant to bestow the light of his countenance. It was not so 
difficult a thing to persuade him to appear at an afternoon party as 
the deluded Sitwells had supposed. He liked to show himself and 
his fat horses and his carriage, which was the last and newest and 
most comfortable that had ever been fashioned. But there he 
stopped. He took a cup of tea from any one; but if they thought 
to get anything more in return they were mistaken, and justly too, 
—for why should a millionaire’s good offices be purchased by a cup 
of tea? He had the right on his side. 

This poor Mrs. Sitwell found when she made her anxious and 
at last desperate attempt to gain his ear. To waste his attentions 
upon the wife of the incumbent of St. Augustine’s did not in the 
least commend itself to Sir Sam. He was not aware that she was 
amusing, and could take off all his friends; and ho thought with 
justice that she was not worthy to be selected out from that fine 
company only because she had asked him to her school-feast. In 
return for the cup of tea offered to him there—which he did not 
drink—he had asked her and her husband to his gorgeous house, 
iind put it within their power to drink tea of the finest quality, 
coffee iced and otherwise, claret-cup or champagne-cup; and to cat 
ices of various kinds, cakes, fruit, grapes, which at that time of 
the year, had they been sold, would have been worth ever so much 
a pound. Sir Sam thought he had given the parson of St. 
Augustine’s and his wife a very ample equivalent for their cup of 
tea. 

Joyce went to this great gathering in Mrs. Hayward’s train, as 
usual, following—with a silence and gravity which were gradually 
acquiring for her the character of a very dignified and somewhat 
j>roud young woman—her stepmother’s active" steps. She knew a 
few people now, and silently accepted offered hands put out to her 
as she bowed with a smile and response to the greeting;, but no 
more. The crowd was no longer a blank to her. She did not 
now feel as if left alone and among strangers when, in the course 
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of Mrs. Hayward’s more brilliant career, she was left to take care 
of herseE On this occasion it was not long before she saw the 
portly Canon swinging down upon her, with the lapels of his long 
coat swinging too, on either side of the round and vast black silk 
waistcoat. She had been watching, with a disturbed amusement, 
the greetings made at the corner of a green alley between Mrs. 
.fenkinson and Mrs. Sitwell. They had been full of cordiality— 
the elder lady stooping to give the younger one a dab upon her 
cheek, whieh represented a kiss. ‘ I could not think it was you,’ 
Mrs. .Tenkinson said; ‘I have been watching you these ten 
minutes. How are you, .and how are the dear children ? I am 
very pleased to see you hero. I did not know you knew the 
Thompsons.’ 

‘Oh yes; very well indeed,’ said the parson’s wife, with a 
l)eaming smile. ‘ What a pretty party it is !’ 

‘ A party cannot well fail to be pretty when it is given in such 
gardens as these; and with such a house behind it, flowing with 
wine and oil.’ 

‘ You mean with ices and tea. It’s very fine, no doubt; but 
I like something humbler, th.at one can call one’s own, quite as 
well.*' 

‘No one should attempt these parties,’ said Mrs. Jenkinson, 

‘ who has not a large place to give them in, and plenty of things 
going on—tennis and all that, or music, or a beautiful prospect: 
we have them all here.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, ‘ we did very well indeed, I assure you, 
in Wombwell’s field. You did not do me the honour to come, but 
eveiybody else did—the Thompsons and all.’ 

‘Eeally,’ Mrs. Jenkinson said. She added pointedly, feeling 
that she was not a match for the lively and nimble person with 
whom she was engaged—‘It must, I fear, have been very ex¬ 
pensive.’ 

‘ Oh, not at all,’ said the parson’s wife. ‘ You see, we gave 
nothing but te.a. People don’t come for what they get, though 
dear Sir Sam thinks so; they come to see other people, and meet 
their friends, and spend the afternoon pleasantly. Don’t you think 
so, dear Mrs. Jenkinson ? If I had the smallest little place of my 
own, with a little bit of a garden, such as we might have if there 
ever is a parsonage to St. Augustine’s, I should not be at all afraid 
to ask even the Duchess to tea. She would come for me, she is 
such a 9ear,’ Mrs. SitweU said. 

‘ I am afraid I am not half so courageous,’ the Canon’s wife 
replied; .and she ad*led quickly, ‘ There is Lady St. Clair; excuse 
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me, I must say a word to her,’ and hastened away. She was 
routed, horse and foot; for Mrs. Jeukinson did not know the 
Duchess, and this little district incumbent, this nobody, this 
scheming, all-daring little woman, actually did, by some freak of 
fortune,—and probably would have the audacity—and succeed 
iu it, as such sort of persons so often do—^to ask that great lady 
to tea. 

The Canon swooped down upon Joyce after this little scene 
was over. She was standing by herself, only half-seeing the fun, 
]ierhaps because her sense of humour was faint, perhaps only be¬ 
cause of her vague understanding of all that lay underneath, and 
made it funny. He took her hand and drew it within his arm. 

‘ Here you are, you little rebel,’ ho said. ‘ I have got you at last. 
There is nobody eligible within sight. Come and take a walk 
with me.’ 

Joyce had very little idea what he meant by some one eligible ; 
but she was very well content to be led away, hurrying her own 
steps to suit the swinging gait of the big Churchman. He led 
her through the green alleys and broad walks of the soap-boiler’s 
magnificent grounds to the mount of vision which crowned them. 
‘ There now ! look at that view,’ he said, ‘ and tell me if you have 
anything like it in Scotland. You brag'us out for scenery, I 
know; but where did you ever see anything like that 1 ’ 

Joyce looked up in his face for a moment, then answered, with 
a smile, ‘ I like as well to sec the Crags below Arthur’s Scat, and 
the sea coming in ayont them.’ 

‘ Eh ! ’ cried the Canon, lifting his brows. ‘ What do you mean 
by that 1 You don’t generally speak like that.’ 

With nobody was Joyce so much at her ease as with this big 
impetuous man. ‘There was once,’ she said, in the tone, half 
bantering, half reproachful, with which she had once been wont to 
recall her ‘ big ’ class to the horror of having forgotten something 
in Shakespeare, ‘a little Scotswoman whose name was Jeanie 
Deans.’ 

‘ Eh ! ’ cried the Canon again ; and then he pressed, with half 
angi’y aifectionateness, the hand that was on his arm. ‘ Oh, you 
are at me with Scott! ’ ho said—‘ taking a base advantage; for 
it’s a long time since I read him. So Jeanie Deans said that, did 
she? I don’t remember much about her. They say Scott is 
played out, you know, iu these days.’ 

‘ Then, sir,’ said J oyce quickly, ‘ they say what they don’t under¬ 
stand ; for look how it comes to me just as the natural thing to 
say. Sir Walter knew—he and some others, they know almost 
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like Clod—what is in the hearts of the common people that have 
no words to speak.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the Canon; and then he laughed and added, ‘ So 
you are one of the common people that have no words to speak 1 
It’s not the account I should have given of you. Sit down here, 
and let’s pluck our crow. You have gone entirely ofi', you little 
schismatic, to the other side.’ 

‘No,’ said Joyce. 

‘No ! how can you tell me no, when I know to the contrary! 
You’ve been out in the district visiting with her. You are going 
to undertake something about the schools. They’ve had you to 
tea in company with the curate and that fat dolt Cosham whom 
they lead by the nose. Oh, you wonder how I know! My dear,’ 
said the Canon, with a slight blush, if it is to be supposed that a 
canon can blush, ‘ a clergyman in a country parish knows every¬ 
thing—whether he will or not. Now, isn’t it true 1 ’ 

‘Yes, it is quite true,’ said Joyce; and then she added, looking 
up at him again with a smile, and a little rising colour, caused 
by what she felt to bo her boldness, ‘ But stiU I like you best.’ 

‘My dear girl,’ cried the Canon. He patted her shoulder witli 
his large wliite hand, aiid Joyce saw with astonishment a little 
moisture in his big eyes. ‘ I always knew you were an exceeding 
nice little girl,’ he said. ‘ I took a fancy to you the first time I 
met you. It gives me the greatest pleasure that you should like 
me best. But, my dear, why do you go over to the other side if 
you #re so wise and discerning and sensible as to 2 >rcfer me 1 ’ 

Joyce hesitated a little, and then she said, ‘They wish very 
much to do everything that Ls best.’ 

‘ Eh ? ’ the Canon cried, tiiis time in astonished interrogation. 

‘They want to do good to everybody,’ said Joyce, in her slow 
soft voice, which to ears accustomed to lighter and louder tones 
had an air of being very emphatic. ‘ They would like to make 
their parish perfect.’ 

‘ District,’ said the Canon. 

‘ District—but I don’t know the difference; and I don’t know 
many of the things they want to do. I was not brought up that 
way. Many things they say are all dark to me; but what they 
want in their hearts is to do good to everybody. They would 
like to have their chm-ch service and everything perfect.’ 

‘ High ritual, as they call it,—music and aU sorts of fal-lals.’ 

‘And to get everybody to come,’ continued Joyce, ‘and to 
teach everybody, and to help the poor folk. I eould not do it 
that way,’ she adde^, shaking her head, ‘ but to them it’s the right 
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way. They have uo other thought but to be good and do their 
l)t;st.’ 

‘Oh !’ said the Canon, this time in a dubious and disturbed 
tone. 

‘They go among the poor folk every day,’ said Joyce ; ‘they 
would like to take the command of them, and give them eveiy- 
thing, and guide them altogether. It is not—oh, not my way— 
not our way at all, at homo; but they say it is the way here. 
They nevtir spare themselves any trouble. They would like to 
take it all on their shoulders; to nurse all the ill people, and 
mend all the bad ones, and even cut out all the clothes for the 
poor little things that have none. They will sometimes do things 
that look as if they were—very diflerent: but it is all for this 
end.’ 

‘For making themselves important, and proving their own 
merit, and last, but not least, getting themselves that parsonage 
about which they make my life a burden to me. Why, your 
father has taken it uji now—that must be your doing. These 
people, though your excellent sense keeps you from liking them, 
are taking you in, my dear. The parsonage—that’s what they’re 
aiming at.’ 

‘ And why not 1 ’ said Joyce. 

‘Eh?’ The Canon turned round upon her with a snort of im- 
jiatiencx;. Then he elevated his large hands, and gave forth a still 
larger sigh. ‘ You women are so gullible,’ he said; ‘ you believe 
whatever is told you.’ 

‘I believe,’ said Joyce, ‘that it would be better to have a 
house of your own, and not to pay rent when you have very 
little money for one that lets in the rain, and is very, very small 
—so small, it would scsurcely hold you,’ she said, looking at her 
companion. 

‘ It is fortunate I haven’t got to live in it,’ he said. 

‘ Very fortunate—for you. But, sir,’ said Joyce, feeling more 
and more the authority and power of this big friendly man, like a 
very kind inspector in the old days—‘you are far more fortunate 
than they are. You are like a prince to them. -You have every¬ 
thing you want—money and honour, and a beautiful house, and 
plenty of room, and power to do what you please. They say in 
my country, “ It is ill bilking between a full man and a fasting,” 
—if you understand that.’ 

The Canon hiunphcd and shook his head, and then he laughed 
and said, ‘ Oh yes, I understand that. So I am the full man and 
Sitwell the empty one, you think. Miss Joyce.’. 
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‘ It makes a great difference,’ said Joyce; ‘and then they think 
—that it was promised to them before they came hera’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Canon, after a pause, ‘it was promised to 
them in a way—before they showed wliat sort of free-lances they 
were.’ 

‘And that makes a sense of wrong,’ said Joyce, wisely taking 
no notice of the last remark. ‘ If you think there is an injustice, 
it always hangs on the heart.’ 

‘ The Canon is ’ere before us,’ said the fat voice of Sir Samuel, 
as the sound of much scattering of the gravel under heavy feet 
broke suddenly upon this colloquy; ‘ and I would say, by the looks 
of them, that this young lady hiis been a-lecturing the Canon. 
Good joke that, preaching to the Canon, that most times ’as it all 
his own way.’ 

Sir Sam’s laugh was a little asthmatic—it shook him subter- 
raneously and in a succession of rolling echoes. ‘Good joke that, 
preaching to the Canon,’ he went on, as if his announcement of the 
fact was the climax of the joke. He was followed by Mrs. Jenkin- 
son, tall and energetic, wrapped in a white chiuUler, the softest 
and most comfortable of shawls—and by Lady Thompson, panting 
and red in the face witb the climb, and gorgeous in all the colours 
of the rainbow. The Canon made room for the two ladies on the 
bench, and Sir Sam got a garden-chair and seated himself in front 
of them, against the view which they had come to see, half shut¬ 
ting it out with his bulky person. But the view was no novelty 
to any there. 

‘Yes,’ said the Canon, ‘it is quite true. This little thing has 
lieen lecturing me. Indeed I don’t hesitate to say she’s been 
giving it me hot and strong—about the Sitwells,’ he added, in a 
sort of aside to his wife. 

‘ I must say,’ said that lady indignantly, ‘ I think that young 
ladies should keep their hastily-formed opinions to themselves. 
What can she know about the Sitwells that we don’t all know 1 ’ 

‘Well, she says she likes us best,’ said the Canon, quite irrele¬ 
vantly ; ‘ so it’s not from partiality, or taking their side.’ 

‘ Oh 1 cried Mrs. Jenkinson, darting a glance of anger mingled 
with a certain respect at the girl, whom she immediately set down 
as a foeman worthy of her steel. 

‘ She says they’re very hard-working people, working at their 
district night and day. She doesn’t understand their ways (she’s 
Scotch, ^ou know), but she sees they mean the best by their 
people—hush for a moment, my dear. And she says that they 
think they were promised a parsonage, and that this makes a sense 
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of wrong. Well, you know, she’s about right there—they were 
promised a -’ 

‘ Before iiny one knew what they were—^before we understood 
all the seheiucs and designs—the setting up to be something 
altogether above — the ridiculous fuss about everything—the 
flowers and the lights and the surpliced choir, and Bach’s music, 
with little .Tohnny Oosham to sing the soprano parts—if she 
doesn’t do it herself, m I verily believe she does, done up in a 
surplice and put at the end of the row : such a thing as was never 
heard of!’ 

‘ Well, my dear—well, my dear! Joyce here,’ patting her 
hand, ‘who has no sympathy with all that (being Scotch, you 
know), says they Tiicah it all well, to get people to go to church. 
And they do get a number of that hopeless lot down by the river to 
go. But, however, that’s not the question ; they were promised a 
parsonage if they got on and stayed a year or two. I can’t say 
but what that’s quite true.’ ‘ 

The Canon looked at Sir Samuel, and Sir Sam looked at the 
Canon. The rich man’s countenance fell a little in harmony with 
that of his oracle, and he replied subdued, ‘ I don’t say neither bnt 
what it’s true.’ 

‘ She says it makes a sense of wrong: well, perhaps it does 
make a sense of wrong. We have very nice houses. Sir Samuel,— 
mine naturally not magnificent like yours, but on the whole a nice, 
comfortable, old-fashioned jilace.’ 

‘ Oh, very nici!,’ siglud Laily Thompson, who till now had been 
recovering herself, and had just got back her voice; ‘nicer than 
this. Canon, if you were to ask me.’ 

There was a pause, and the two paire looked at each other, a 
little conscious, pleased with their own good fortune, feeling per¬ 
haps a little prick of conscieuco—at all events aware that a moral 
was about to be drawn. 

‘Well, and what then?’ Mrs. Jenkinson said at last, in her 
highest pitch of voice. 

Nobody spoke until Joyce said timidly, ‘ They would be happier, 
and she would not scheme any more. The rain comes in upon the 
little children.’ She had half said ‘ bairns,’ which was not at all 
Joyce’s way, and she changed the word, which would have been 
very effective if she had but known. ‘ There is no room for the 
little children.’ 

‘ Pooi)le in such circumstances ’as no business with children. I 
always said so,’ said Sir Sam, with a wary eye upon his spiritual 
director, of whose opinion he stood much in awe. 
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Joyce waa as innocent and ignorant as a girl should be. She 
lifted up her fair serene browwith no false shame upon it, knowing 
none. ‘How can they help that?’ she said. ‘It is God that 
sends the children, not the will of men.’ 

‘Oh, my pretty dear!’ cried Lady Thompson, who was so 
homely a woman, reaching across Mrs. Jenkinson’s prim lap to 
seize Joyce’s hand. ‘Oh, my dear!’—with tears in her homely 
eyes—‘however you knows it, that’s true.’ 

Mrs. Jenkinson did not say a word; emotion of this kind is 
contagious, and these two women, though without another feature 
in common, were both childless women, and felt it to the bottom 
of their hearts. 

‘ Canon,’ said Sir Sam, with a slight huskincss in his voice, ‘ if 
you’re of that opinion I’ve got a cheque-book always ’itfidy. It was 
an understood tiling, so far as I can remember, 'f here was to be 
aiv’ouse.’ 

‘ Yes, there was to be an ’ou.se,’ the Canon replied, without any 
intention of mimicry. At this moment of feeling he could not 
reprove the soap-boiler even by too marked an accentuation of the 
h which he had lost. Ho turned to hi.s wife .as he rose to accom¬ 
pany the soajvboilcr, laying his hand upon Joyce’s shoulder. ‘ This 
child has got very pretty turns of phraseology,’ he said. ‘ Her 
Scotch is winning. You should have heard one or two things she 
said.’ 

‘Oh, go away. Canon I’ cried his wife. ‘She is just a pretty 
girl, and that is what you never could resist in your life.’ 

Thus Joyce’s first interference, and attempt to ascertain whether 
plain truth might not be more effectual than scheming, ended 
fortunately, as such attempts do not always do. It w'as her first 
appearance separately in the society of the new world she had been 
so strangely thrown into. But she had not time for much more, 
and perhaps it was as well.. Such a success may happen once in a 
way, but it is seldom repeated. She was found sitting on that 
garden-scat with those two ladies a short time afterwards by her 
father, who had come late, and who brought with him Captain 
Bellendean. 

•Joyce had not seen Bellendean since that curious moment when 
she stood a spectator and watched him like a stranger, passing 
with his friends, steering the laden boat with all the ladies down 
the. river. She was as much startled by his appearance now as if 
some strange embarrassing thing, requiring painful explanations, 
had passed since last they met. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Mrs. HAywAiin decided that she would walk home. 

For what reason 1 —for no reason at all, so far as she was aware ; 
only, apparently without knowing it, to helj) out the decisions of 
fate. There was a stream of other people going home, some of 
them walking too, a.s it was so lovely an evening. The air was 
the softest balm of summer, cool, the sun going down, soft shadows 
stealing over the sky, the river still lit with magical reflections— 
those reflections which are nothing, such stuff as dreams are made of, 
and yet more beautiful than anything in earth or heaven. The rose 
tints were in the atmosphere as well as the sky. When you turned 
a corner, the resistance of the soft air meeting you was as a caress— 
like the kiss with which one loving creature meets another as they 
pass upon their hapi)y way. It was no longer spring indeed, but 
matured and full-blown summer, ready, any morning, by a touch of 
north wind or early frost, to boeome autumn in a moment, but 
making the very best of her last radiant evening. The well- 
dressed crowd streamed out of the gates of Sir Samuel’s great 
house on the hill, and then separated, flowing in little rills of white 
and bright dresses, of pleasant voices and talk, upon their several 
ways. Till then, of course, they had all kept together. After- 
waids the little accidents, the natural effect of unequal steps and 
different {Mice, so arranged it that the older pair dragged behind, 
having still some good-byes to make, and that the other two, who 
had fallen together without any intention, went on before. 

Joyce was always shy, but she had never been embarrassed by 
the presence of Nonnan Bellendean. She had been able even to 
laugh with him when the gloom of her arrival in this new sphere, 
and of her severance from the old, was heaviest upon her. She 
had the reassuring consciousness that he knew all about her, and 
could not be in any way deceived. No need of fictions to account 
for her, nor apologies for her ignorance, were necessary with him. 
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And she gave him from the first that most flattering proof of 
preference by being at her ease with him, when she was so with 
no one else. But there was something in the air to-night which 
suggested embarrassment—something too familiar, over-sweet. 
Mrs. Hayward and tlie. Colonel did not feel this. They said to 
each other that it w’as a lovely evening, and then they talked of 
their own concerns. Joyce was not like them—the rose-tinted 
vapours on the sky had got into her very soul. 

‘ Was there ever such a sunset V said Norman Bcllendean. ‘And 
yet. Miss Joyce, you and I remember something better still,—the 
long, long lingering of the warm days-’ 

‘ In Summer,’ she said, with a little catching of her breath, 
‘ when you never could tell whether there was any night at all.’ 

‘ And when the night was better than the day, if better could 
be, and morning and evening ran into each other.’ 

‘And it was all like jiaradisc,’ said Joyce, chiming in. Their 
voices were full of emotion, though they were speaking only of such 
unexciting things as the atmosphere and the twilight—two safe 
subjects surely, if any subjects could be safe. 

‘ It is not like that,’ Joyce added, with a little reluctance; ‘ but 
still the river when the- last flash of the sun is upon it, and dl the 
clouds hanging like roses upon the sky, and the water glimmering 
like a glass, and making everything double like the swan-’ 

Norman was one of the unread. He did not know what swan 
it was that floated ‘ double, swan and shadow,’ for ever and ever, 
since that day the poet saw it: but he underetood the scene and 
the little faUure of breath in the enthusiasm of her description 
with which Joyce spoke. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ it was like that the other night-r-but there 
was a charm wanting.’ 

‘ Oh,’ Joyce said, still breathless; and she added, with an im¬ 
pulse that was involuntary, beyond her power of control, not what 
she meant or wished to say—‘ When you were up the river-j-the 
other night—passing-’ 

Did she mean it as a reproach ? He looked at her quickly. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘.it is true I passed—the very lawn, the enchanted 
place—and looked and looked, but did not see you.’ 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ but I saw you. Captain Bellendean. I saw you 
go below the bridge steering. It was strange, among all the 
strange folk, and the boats coming and going, suddenly to see—a 
kent face.’ 

She laughed, in a curious embarrassed way, as if laughing kt 
herself, yet with arising colour, and eyes that did not turn to him. 
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rather avoided him. Norman had a sudden gleam of perception, 
and understood more or less the little fanciful shock which Joyce 
had received to see him pass. 

‘ Yoti could not think it more strange than I did,’ he said, in an 
unconscious tone of self-defence, ‘nor half so disagreeable. To 
pass with people I cared nothing for, the same way that has become 

associated to me with—with- And to look perhaps as if it 

were just the same whether it was they or—others.’ 

He began with self-defence, but ended with an inflection of half 
complaint and subdued indignation in his tone. 

‘Indeed,’ said Joyce, startled, ‘I did not think-’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ lie said, ‘ you did not think about me at all, and I am 
a fool for supposing you did ; but if you thought for a moment that 
it was any pleasure to me to be there, apart from all that had 
made it delightful-’ 

‘ Oh,’ cried Joyce, in an anxious cflbrt not to understand this 
inference which flooded all her veins with a sudden rush of inde¬ 
scribable celestial delight, ‘ but the river was as bright as ever I 
saw it, and the sky like heaven; and why should you not be 
happy—with your friends ? ’ 

He had given her a sensation more exquisite than any she had 
ever known in all her life ; and on her side she was giving him 
pain, and knew it, and was not ill-pleased to-have it so. Such, as 
the old moralists would say, arc the strange contradictions of 
human feeling ! He turned upon her an aggrieved expostulating 
glance. 

‘ You think it was the same,*whoever my comijanious might 
be 1 You don’t understand what it was to me to be bound to the 
oar like the galley slavps, to listen to all their inane nonsense and 
their jokes, wlien my heart was in—oh, a very diflerent place.’ 

‘You have been all over the world. Captain Bellendean, you 
must remember so many otlier place.s—more beautiful than this.’ 

‘J)o you think that is what I mean t ’ he said quickly, in a tone 
almost of irritation. Joyce knew very well it was not what he 
meant. But she luid to defend herself with the first weapons that 
came in her way. 

‘Don’t you know,’ he said, after a pause, ‘that this has been 
such a summer as I never had before 1 I have been a great deal 
about the world, as you say. I have had many experiences : but 
never yet have I felt as I have felt this year. I never was 
romantic, nor had I much poetry in me. But I begin to think the 
pixits are the fellows, after all, who understand best.’ 

‘ That is true, I am .sure,’ said Joyce in a siibdued voice. She 
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waa tbankful io find something that she could say. She walked 
along mechanically by the Captain’s side, feeling as if she were 
floating in some vague enchantment, not able to pause or realise 
anything, not able to escape, carried along by the delicious soft air 
which was breathing within her being as well iis without, a raj>ture 
that could not be explained. 

‘ I believe it is true—but I never thought so before. And 
the cause is that I never knew—you before,’ the Captain 
said. 

Did the people know who were passing 1 could they see in the 
faces of those two walking—nay, floating by, surrounded by a 
golden mist—what was being said between theml A vague 
wonder stole into Joyce’s mind as she perceived dimly through that 
mist the face of a wayfarer going by. She herself but vaguely 
realised the meaning of the words. She understood their sentiment 
well enough,—felt it in that silent ecstasy that swept her along, 
but had no power to think or exercise her own faculties at all, 
only to let herself bo carried on, and away. 

‘ You have been the enchantment to me,’ he said hurriedly; 
‘ and now it is almost over, and I shall have to go away. The 
charm will be gone frdm everythhig. I don’t know how I am to 
reconcile myself to the dull world and the long days—unless-’ 

‘ Captain BeUendean-’ Joyce Siud faintly, hearing her own 

voice, as if it came from a long distance, feeling a vague necessity 
for a pause. 

‘Unless I may—come back,’ he said. ‘I must go home and 
put things in order—but it nied not be for very long—if I may 
come back ? ’ 

There was something vaguely defective in these words, she 
could not tell what. For that very reason they relieved her, 
because they were not what they might have been. She came to 
herself as if she had touched the earth after that vague swaying, 
floating, in realms above the earth, in the soft delicious air. 

‘ Surely,’ she said, ‘ you will come back. There is no reason 
for not coming back.’ 

He, it seemed, had not felt that touch of reality which had 
brought Joyce out of her rapture. He was confused and floating 
still. ‘ I mean,’ he said, ‘ not to return merely to town or—but 
to come back to this moment, to those days. I have never known 
anything like them. They have opened a new world to me : 
Joyce^-’ 

‘ Captain BeUendean! ’ 

‘ I mean no familiarity—no want of respect; could you think 
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S 0 1 The name came out without intention—only because I say it 
over, and over- Joyce—I may come back?’ 

Surely the passers-by must see! He had turned and was 
looking at her with pleading eyes ; while she, with the red of the 
western sky in her face, with the mist in her eyes, did not look at 
him, or make him any reply. 

‘ I dmi’t ask you to say more. This is not the place. I don’t 
want to disturb your mind,—only say I may come, and that yo^u 
will not send mo away ? ’ 

Her heart had s]jrimg up and was beating loud. A terror of 
what the peojJe on the road would think took possession of her. 
‘No, it is not the place,’ she murmured, scarcely knowing what 
she said. 

‘What could I do? there was no other : say I may-’ 

‘ Bellciidcau! ’ cried Colonel Hayward’s cheerful voice from 
behind; ‘ arc you coming in to have some dinner ? You had 
better. Why, you arc taking the way to the river, Joyce and you.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon ! ’ cried Captain Bcllendean, with a startled 
air. ‘ 1 beg your pardon ! I did not observe-’ 

‘ Joyce should have observed,’ said Mrs. Hayward quietly. ‘ It 
is nearly half-past seven. You cannot do less than stay to dinner 
—especially as I hear you are going away.’ 

‘I will, with many thanks,’ said Norman. He looked like a 
man waked out of a dream ; and Mrs. Hayward hastened on, not 
without a sense of Christian charity, to let them have it out, as 
she said to herself. But they were now both awakened. The 
charm was broken, and the golden air dispersed. They walked on 
Iwhind the elder pair to the door, and went in very gravely both 
of them, without another word said. 

A more extraordinary evening never was. Joyce had known 
many agitated and unhappy ones within the hist six months, but 
none like this, during which she saw everything through a haze of 
excitement, with something weighing on her eyelids—something 
murmuring in her cars—something which made it impossible for 
her to meet the light or clearly realise what was going on. There 
seemed a sort of dumb expectation in the air besides that curious 
sense of something arrested and untold that was in her own mind. 
Her stei>mother looked at her with a question in her eyes,, and 
even touched her with a half-caress as she went upstairs to prepare 
for dinner. Joyce did not know why, and yet had a sort of far-off 
perception of some meaning and kindness in it, which no’dwith- 
standing was half an offence. And when she came downstairs the 
haze had filled the dining-room, so that she couW not see clearly 
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the face on the other side of the table—the face which did not 
look at her ajiy more than she looked at him, and yet was 
keenly aware of every movement on her part, as she was of his. 
She herself scarcely spoke a word during the whole meal, and ho 
not much,—not more than was necessary. The others went on 
with their ordinary conversation, which seemed to drift about upon 
the haze; names—the names with Which Joyce’s mind had been 
busy a little while before—floating about, falling now and then 
like stones, catching her vague attention. Sir Sam, the Canon, 
the. Sitwells—who were they, all these people 1 It seemed so 
strange that any one could concern themselves with their vague 
afiairs. 

The dinner was very long, and yet flew like a dream; and 
then came the twilight drawing-room, the dimness outside, the 
evening chilled out of that heavenly warmth and calm. Joyce did 
not go out to-night as was her wont, though she could not tell 
why. She kept by Mrs. Hayward, sedately seated near a table, 
upon which there was work, as if that were her object. Captain 
Bellendean stood near her when the gentlemen came from the 
dining-room. There wsus not much light, and ho stood up like a 
tali'}iillar, slightly inclining over her, a sort of risan tower, leaning, 
yet firm. If he had anything more to say to her, it was clear that 
was not the place, any more than the road with the Colonel and 
his wife behind. But he lingered there still, saying little, until 
Colonel Hayward had to say, ‘ I don’t want to hurry you, Bellen¬ 
dean. You’re always welcome, and my wife would give you a bed 

with pleasure; but if you are going by that train-’ Then 

Captain Bellendean roused himself like a man startled out of a 
dream, and shook hands with them all. He said Good-bye, not Good¬ 
night ; and when Joyce had seated herself again, all trembling 
after that pressure of her hand, which almost hurt her, he 
suddenly came back, and looked in at the door. Mrs. Hayward’s 
back was turned: she had indeed gone out to the verandah to 
look at the moon, as she said afterwards. He looked in, then 
made one step to where Joyce was sitting, and took her hand and 
kissed it. ‘ Eemember I am to come back! ’ he said, and then was 
gone. 

‘ What did Bellendean forget 1 his gloves, or a book, or what was 
itl’ the Colonel said, with some curiosity, when the door was 
closed and the visitor departed. 

‘ I Hon’t know,—I was in the verandah,’ said Mrs. Hayward. 
‘What did he forget, Joyce ?’ 

Joyce looked at«them with a startled, guilty countenance, know- 
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ing what they had said, yet not knowing, and made no reply. 
She dared not move, nor speak, lest she should, betray—^whatl 
There was nothing to betray, except that he was coming back, 
and that was no information—for of course ho was coming back. 
She was very glad to escape to her room when the lawful time 
came for that, and Mrs. Hayward gave the signal, but had not 
the strength or courage even to rise from her seat till that signal 
was given, not knowing whether she would be able to walk 
straight, nr to preserve her ordinary appearance if she relinquished, 
with both those eyes upon her, the support of her chair. -She 
was vaguely sensible of Mrs. Hayward’s inquiring looks, which 
were half indignant, half angry, as well. When they said good¬ 
night, her step-mother took her hand with a quick monitory touch. 
‘ Have you anything to tell me, or would you like to speak to 
your father?’ she said. .Joyce gave her a wondering Itfok, and 
said ‘ No.’ ‘ I am not thrusting myself into your confidence : but 
tell your father,’ Mrs. Hayward said again imperatively, with a 
gleam of excitement in her blue eyes. Then as Joyce made no 
response, her step-mother flung past her, flushed and indignant. 
‘ I might have known better than to make any such appeal,’ she 
cried angrily, and shut her door with a clang that rang through 
the silent house. 

Joyce stole away very silently into her room, disturbed and 
full of trouble. What could she tell? there was nothing to tell. 
She felt guilty without having any reason for it, and very sorry to 
ofi'end without knowing how to help it. Tell her father!—but 
when she had nothing to tell him ! 'There was a grieved look on 
his countenance, too, when he said good-night. It was all a con¬ 
fusion, and wrong somehow; but what could she do ? Distmbed 
by this, there was a moment of troubled uncertainty in Joyce’s mind 
a longing to be pardoned, to say that she was sorry, that she was 
concealing nothing, which was, however, contradicted by the desire 
she had to be alone, and the shrinking even from a look which 
might penetrate her seclusion, and read the secret of her heart 
iHifore she had spelled .it out to herself. Softly, apologetically, 
with a sense of asking pardon, she closed her door and then sat 
down and came face to face with herself. 

It was a very strange agitated meeting, as with some one she 
was unwilling to see and still more unwilling to question—some 
one who had a story to tell which would crush all the beginnings 
of peace and all the gleams of happiness that had been in Joyce’s 
life. She thought in the confusion of her mind of De Musset’s 
sjjectre, whom he had seen sitting by him in idl the conjunctions 
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of his life—the being, qui me ressemblait eomme un frere; but 
Joyce’s meeting with herself was more important than anything 
recorded by the poet. All trembling with the sensations she had 
gone through, her nerves vibrJllig with the strain, her energies 
all melted in the exquisite sense of happiness which had floated 
her away, and in the chill check of the real which had brought 
her to earth again, she had questions to revolve and discoveries to 
make such as she knew now she had avoided and turned away 
from. She was afraid to look into those eyes which were her 
own, and find out the secret there. She sat down, putting her 
candle on the table, without lighting any other, conscious that she 
preferred the darkness, and not even to see, if she could help it, 
what she must see,—what could not bo hidden any more. What 
had she done ? She had meiint no harm, thought of nothing that 
was wrong, nor of injuring any one, nor of failing in her faith. 
If Joyce had been made to disclose her opinion of herself, she 
would have described herself as true and faithful—faithful above all 
things. She would not have claimed excellence, though she might 
think perhaps that there was that in her whieh was above the 
multitude; but she would have claimed to bo faithful and con¬ 
stant, not variable in her aflections, true to the last, whatever 
temptation might come upon her. 

Oh, strange delusion! oh, failure beyond example! when all 
the time she had failed, failed without knowing it, without mean¬ 
ing it, helplessly, like a fool and a traitor ! It all came upon her 
in a sudden scathing flash of consciousness, which seemed to scorch 
her drooping face. She, in whom Joyce had always felt such 
confidence, herself—she, betrothed and bound and beyond all 
possibilities of other sentiment—almost as much as a wife already 
in solemn promise and engagement—she ! heaven help her! what 
had she done ? Her veins all swelled to bursting with the rush 
of her guilty blood. Horror and darkness enveloped her all 
around; she hid her face in her hands, and her lips gave forth a 
low quivering cry. She—loved another man. It was all the 
worse for her that she had felt herself superior to all vagaries of 
passion, thought herself above them, and believed that her own 
half-shrinking acceptance of love was all that was consistenf with 
a woman’s dignity. She had thought this, and she thought it 
still—^yet discovered that she had departed from it, thrown all 
those restraints to the winds, and loved—loved—Norman Bellen- 
dean ! • The discovery horrified, humiliated, crushed her to the 
ground, and yet sprang with an impulse of wanner life than she 
had ever known before through all the throbbing of her veins. 
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‘You must try and got her to tell you when you are out this 
morning,’ said Mrs. Hayward. ‘ She is probably silent on account 
of mo; but you arc her father, and you ought to know.’ 

‘My dear,’ mu<l the Colonel, ‘why should she be silent on 
account of you 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, wo need not enter into that question, Henry. Get her 
to tell yt)U; it will be a relief to her own mind when she has got 
it out.’ 

‘ Perhaps, Elizabeth, after all, we are going too fast. Belleu- 
dean has always been very friendly. He came to see me, and 
sought me out as his old colonel, before there was any Joyce.’ 

‘ So you think it’s for you ! ’ Mrs. Hayward cried. And 
then she added severely, ‘ If we should bo going too fast, and 
there has been no exiJanation, Henry, you must bring him to 
book.’ 

‘ Bring him to book 1 I don’t know what you mean, Elizabeth,’ 
said the Colonel, with a troubled countenance. 

‘You must not allow it to go on—you must put a stop to it— 
you must let him know that you can’t have your daughter trifled 
with. You must ask him his intentions, Henry.’ 

The Colonel’s countenance fell: he grew pale, and horror filled 
his eyes. ‘ Ask him — his intentions ! his intentions ! Good 
Lord! I might shoot him if you like ; but ask him—his in¬ 
tentions towards my daughter, Elizabetli! Good Lord! ’ The 
Colonel grew red all over, and panted for want of breath. ‘ You 
don’t know what you say.’ 

‘ I —don’t know what I say t As good men as you have had 
to do it, Henry. You must not let a man come here and trifle 
with Joyce. Joyce must not be-’ 

‘ I wish you would not bring in her name,’ cried the old soldier 
—‘ a young woman’s name ! I know what you say is for—for 
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our good, Elizabeth; but I can’t, indeed I can’t—it’s not possible. 

I ask a man—as if I meant to force him into- My dear, you 

can’t know what that means; you can’t say what you’re thinking. 
I to put shame upon my owii jiohild ! ’ The Colonel walked up 
and down the room in the greatest perturbation. ‘I can’t—I 
can’t! ’ he said; ‘ you must never think of such a thing again. 

I —Elizabeth! Good Lord-1’ He stopped. ‘My dear, I 

beg your pardon. I don’t mean to be profane—but to tell me 
— oh, good Lord! ’ the Colonel cried, feeling that no words 
were adequate to express the hoiTor and incongruity of the 
suggestion. 

Mrs. Hayward had stood watching him without any relaxation 
of her look. There was a certain vulgar fibre in her which was 
not moved by that incongruity. A faint disdain of his incapacity, 
and still more of his delicacy about his daughter’s name, as if she 
were of more importance than any one else, was visible in her 
face. Who was Joyce that she was not to bo warned, that her 
lover was not to be brought to book 1 Mrs. Hayward, in that 
perpetual secret antagonism which was in her mind, though she 
disapproved of it and suffered from it, was more vulgar than her 
nature. She was ready, to scoff at these prejudices about Joyce, 
though in her natural mind she would have herself shielded a 
young woman’s name from every breath. 

‘I am speaking in Joyce’s interests,’ she said. ‘I hope yon 
don’t want to break her heart.’ 

‘ Elizabeth, Elizabeth ! ’ said the Colonel, ‘ I beseech you, don’t 
talk like that. Why, you can’t know, you can’t, you don’t realise 
what a girl is to a man, especially when he is ber father. It’s 
biid enough to think of her caring for one of those fellows at all; 
but to break her heart—good Lord !—and for mo to interfere, to 

caU up a man to—to the scratch—to- Oh, good. Lord, good 

Lord! ’ cried Colonel Hayward, with a blush like a girl. ‘ I 
might shoot him and take the penalty, but you might as well ask 
me to—to shoot myself at once—as to do that: or to acknowledge 
that my child, that young creature, my Joyce-’ 

‘ You can’t expect me to follow you in your raptures, Henry,’ 
said his wife, sitting down at the breakfast-table, for this discussion 
had been held in the morning, before Joyce appeared: and at 
that moment the door opened and she came in, putting a stop to 
the conversation. She was paler than usual, and graver; but the 
two were confused by her entrance, and for the moment so much 
taken up in concealing their own embarrassment, that they did 
not remark her looks. Joyce was very quiet, but she was not 
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niihappy. How could she be with the thrill of Forman Bellen- 
dean’s voice still in her ears, and his last look, which meant so 
much, so clear before her ? She was wrong, she was guilty; it 
might be that misery and shame should be her portion. She 
knew that she had failed to honour, if not to love, and that her 
way before her was very dark; but do what she would, Joyce 
could not force herself to be unhappy now. The first thing that 
had occurred to her when she opened her eyes upon the morning 
light was not any breach of faith or failure in duty, but that voice 
and those eyes with their revelation which made her heart bound 
out of all the shadows of the night. She was pale with all this 
agitation, uneasy even when she slept, distracted by, spectres ; but 
in the morning light she could not be wretched, however she tried. 
She was very quiet, however, much more so than usual; and the 
absence of that eager vitiility which kept continual light and 
shadow on her sensitive face gave her a certain dignity, which was 
again enhanced by her complete uneonsoiousness of it. Her father 
cast a glance at her in this composed stateliness of aspect, and had 
to hasten away to the sideboard and cut at the ham to hide the 
horrified shame of his countenance. A creature like that to break 
her heart for any fellow ! to bo called upon to ask any man his 
intentions —his intentions—in respect to her ! The Colonel hewed 
down the ham till his wife had to remonstrate. ‘ You are not 
cutting for a dozen people, Henry.’ ‘ Oh, I beg your pardon my 
dear,’ he cried, and came back to his scat very shamefaced with 
a small solitary slice upon his plate. 

When the Colonel went out for his usual walk, with Joyce as 
his companion, Mrs. Hayward came after them to the door, and 
laid her hand significantly on her husband’s shoulder. ‘ Fow don’t 
forget,’ she said. Forget! as if he were likely to forget what 
weighed upon him like a mountain. He thought to himself that 
he would put off any allusion till the walk was half over; but the 
Colonel h^ not the skill nor the self-control to do this, the uneasy 
importance of his looks betraying something of his commission even 
to the dreamy eyes of Joyce. Had she been fully awake and 
aroused, she must have seen through all his innocent devices at 
the first glance. 

‘ It was rather a pleasant party, yesterday,’ he said, ‘ especially 
'afterwards, when we were by ourselves.’ The Colonel meant no 
bull, but had lost himself in a confusion of words. 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce very sedately, without even a smile. 

‘ By the way,’ said the Colonel briskly, seizing the first means 
of avoiding for a little longer the evil moment, ‘you did great 
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execution, Joyce. I don’t know what you said to the Canon, my 
dear, but I think you accomplished in a minute what all the good 
people have been trying to do for weeks and weeks. AVhat did 
you say ? ’ 

What did she say 1 She gave her father a wondering look. 
Who was the Canon, it seemed to ask, and when was yesterday 1 
It looked a century ago. 

‘ That is what I like to see a woman do,’ cried the Colonel, 
rousing himself into enthusiasm for the sake of gaining a little 
time—‘ not making any show, but with a word of hers showing 
what’s kind and right, and getting people to do it. That’s what 
I like to see. Yon have done your friends the best turn they ever 
had done them in their life’ 

‘Was it so ? ’ said Joyce, with a faint smile. ‘ I am very glad; 
but it was the Canon that was good to pay attention to the like 
of me.’ 

‘ The like of you ! ’ cried the Colonel. ‘ I don’t know the man 
that wouldn’t pay attention to the like of you.’ Then he got sud¬ 
denly grave, being thus brought back headlong to the very subject 
which he had been trying to escape. ‘ Oh, 1 was going to say,’ 
he added, with a look that was almost solemn—‘ I am afraid we 
shall mi.ss him very much—I mean Norman Bcllcndean.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce. He spoke slowly, and she had time to 
steady her voice. 

‘ Perhaps you knew before tliat he was going, my dear ? ’ 

‘ No,’ she replied, feeling all the significance of these mono¬ 
syllables, yet incapable of more. 

‘I thought he had perhaps told you—at least Elizabeth— 
Elizabeth thought he might have told you.’ 

‘ Why should he have told me ? ’ said Joyce, with an awakening 
of surprise. 

The Colonel was lull of confusion. He did not know what to 
say. He felt guilty and miserable, like a spy, and yet he was 
faithful to his consigns, and to the task that had been set him to 
do. ‘ Indeed,’ he said, in his troubled voice, ‘ my dear, I don’t 
know; but it was thought—I mean I thought, perhaps, that it 
^would be a comfort to you—if you could have a little confidence 
in me.’ 

Joyce began to perceive dimly what he meant, and it brought a 
flush to her pale face. ‘ But I have confidence—a great confidence,’ 
she said, very low, not looking at him. The Colonel took courage 
from these words. 

‘Your father, ^ou know, Joyce,—that is very proud of you, 
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and to have such a daughter—and that would let no one vex you, 
not for a moment, my dear—not by a word or a thought—and 
that would like you to make a friend of him, and tell him—^what¬ 
ever you might like to tell him,’ he added, hastily breaking off in 
the middle of what he had meant to be a long speech, and giving 
double force to so much as he had said by these means. 

Joyce had gradually aroused herself out of her dreams to under¬ 
stand the meaning in her father’s voice, which trembled ami 
quickened, and then broke with a fulness of tender feeling which 
penetrated all the mists that were about her. There suddenly 
came to her a sense of help at hand—a belief in the being nearest 
to her in the world—a sort of viceroy of God more true than any 
pope—her father. What no one else could do he might do for 
her. It would be his place to do it; and it would be her right 
to appeal to him, to put her troubles into his hands. She had 
never realised this before : her father—who would let no one vex 
her, who would stand between her and harm, who would have a 
right to answer for her, and take upon himself her defence. The 
tears rushed to her eyes, and a sense of relief and lightening to 
her heart. 

‘ Oh,’ she said, ‘ I will mind that. I will never forget it:. my 
father, that is like God, to know the meaning in my heart, even if 
I am far wrong: and not to be hard on mo, but to see where I 
was deceived, and to take my cause in baud.’ 

‘ Deceived ! ’ the Colonel faltered, with mingled consternation 
and wrath. ‘ Show me the man that would deceive you, my dear 
child, and leave him to me—leave him to me.’ 

‘What man ? There is no man,’ said Joyce, shaking her head. 

‘ Oh, if it was but that! but when it is me that has been the 
deceiver—and yet meant no harm ! ’ 

Her eyes swimming in tears that made them larger and softer 
than ever eyes were, the Colonel thought, turned to him with a 
tender look of trust which went to his heart, and yet was less 
comprehensible to him than all that had gone before. He was 
puzzled beyond expression, and touched, and exalted, and dismayed. 
He had gained that confidence which he had sought, and yet he 
knew less than ever what it meant. And she had said he was like, 
God, which confused and troubled the good man, and was very 
different from the mission that had been given him to find out his 
child’s secret, and to bring to book—what horrible words were 
these !—to bring to book ! But whatever Joyce had on her mind, 
at least it was not Norman Bellendeaii. 

And here in the emotion of the moment, and the rising of other 
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and profounder emotions, the Colonel dropped his condgne, and 
gave up his investigations. He did not in the least understand 
what Joyce meant; but she had given him her confidence, and he 
was touched to the bottom of his tender heart. She had said that 
he would take her cause in hand, that he was her father like Go<l 
—a new and curiously impressive view, turning all usual metaphors 
round about—that he would know her meaning, even if she were 
far wrong. Not a word of this did the Colonel comprehend—that 
is, the matter which called forth these expressions remained entirely 
dark to him; but it would have been profane, he felt, to ask for 
further enlightenment after she had thus thrown herself ujwn him 
for protection and help. He was glad to relieve the tension by 
having recourse to common subjects, so that without any further 
strain upon her, his delightful, tender, incomprehensible child 
might get rid of the tears in her eyes, and calm down. 

The residt was that the Colonel talked more than usual on that 
morning walk, and told Joyce more stories than usual of his old 
Indian comrades, and of things that had passed in his youth, going 
back thirty, forty years with at first a kind conscious effort to set 
her at her case again, but after a while unth his usual enjoyment 
in tlie lively recollection of these bright days which the old soldier 
loved to recall. And Joycx". walked by his side in an atmosi)here 
of her own, full of the bewitchment of a new enchanting presence 
suddenly revealed to her, full of the mystic, half-veiled conscious¬ 
ness of Love—love that was real love, the love of the poets, not 
anything she had ever known before. Her father’s voice seemed 
to keep the shadow away, the thought of the wrong she had done 
and the troth she had broken, but did not interfere with that new 
revelation, the light and joy with which the world was radiant, the 
inconceivable new thing which had looked at her out of Norman 
Bellendean’s eyes. She walked along as if she had been buoyed up 
by air, her heart filled with a great elation which was indescribable, 
which was not catwed by anything, which looked forward to nothing, 
which was more than happiness, a nameless, causeless delight. 

If she had been in a condition to examine what Captain Bellen- 
dean had said, or in any way to question what Mrs. Hayward called 
his intentions, Joyce’s feelings might have been very different. 
But of this she took no thought whatever, nor asked herself any 
question. What she did ask, with a triumphant yet trembling 
certainty, was whether this was not the Vita Nuova of which she 
had read ? The answer came in the same breath with that ques¬ 
tion. She knew it was the Vita Nuova—the same which had 
made the streets of Florence an enchanted land such as never was 

s 
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by sea or shore, and turned the woods of Arden into Paradise. 
The pride and glory and delight of having come into that company 
of lovers, and received her inheritance, softly turned her dreaming 
brain. She had never been so much herself—for all those refer¬ 
ences to other people and pervading circumstances which shape a 
young woman’s dutiful existence had disappeared altogether from 
lier consciousness—and yet she was not herself at all, but a dream. 
The accompaniment of her kind father’s pleasant voice, running on 
with his old stories, gave her a delightful shelter and cover for the 
voiceless song which was going on in her own heart. She had put 
her cause into his hands, as she felt, though she was not clear how 
it had been done. He would not blame her, though she was 
wrong. He would defend her." And thus Joyce escaped from life 
with all its burdens and penalties, and floated away Upon the soft 
delicious air into the Vita Nuova. Never was such a walk—her 
feet did not touch the ground, her consciousness was not touched 
by any vulgar sound or sight. Soft monosyllables of assent 
dropped from her dreaming lijw as the delighted historian by her 
side went on with the records of his youth. He felt that he had all 
her interest—ho felt how sweet it was to have a dear child, a girl 
such as ho had always wished for, who had given him her full 
confidence, and who cared for everything that ever had happened 
to him, and was absorbed in it as if the story had been her own. 
In all their goings and comings together, there had never been a 
walk like this. 



CHAPTEE XXXI 

‘ Well ? ’ said Mrs. Hayward, somewhat sharply, as she followed 
her Busband upstairs. 

‘Well, my dear! everything is quite right and sweet and tnie 
about her, as I always thought it was.’ 

‘ I daresay. That is all very charming, Henry, and I am de¬ 
lighted that you are so much pleased. But what about Captain 
Bellendean ? ’ 

‘ Oh!—about Captain Bellendean,’ said the Colonel, rubbing 
his hands with an attempt to look quite at his ease and comfort¬ 
able! Then ho added .still cheerfully, but with a sinking of his 
heart, ‘Do you know, I don’t think there was anything quite de¬ 
finitely said between us about Norman Bellendean.’ 

‘ Oh, there was nothing definitely said ! ’ 

‘Not by name, you know,’ said Colonel Hayward, with a pro¬ 
pitiatory smile, still softly rubbing his hands. 

‘ And what did you talk of definitely, may I ask 1 You’ve 
been a long time out. I suppose something came of it,’ said Mrs. 
Hayward more sharply than ever. 

‘ Oh yes, certainly,’ said the Colonel, very conciliatory. ‘ Joyce 
desired nothing better than to give me her fidl confidence, Eliza¬ 
beth. She has a heart of gold, my dear. She said at once that 
she knew, I would never misunderstand her—that I would always 
help her; and nothing could be more true. I think I may say 
we understand each other perfectly now.’ 

Elizabeth’s keen eye saw through all this confidence and plaus¬ 
ible certainty. ‘ What did she tell you then—about last night 1 ’ 
she said. 

‘ About last night 1 Well, my dear, I told you we did not go 
into things very definitely—we did not put all the dots on the i’s. 
It was rather what you might call—general. No names, you know,’ 
he repeated, looking at her with a still more ingratiating smile. 
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‘ No names, I know ! In short, Henry, you are no wiser than 
when you wont out,’ Mrs. Hayward said, with an exasperation 
that was not unnatural, ‘ I knew how it would be,’ she added. 

‘ She has just thrown dust in your eyes, and made you believe 
whatever she pleased. I never expected anything else, for my 
part.’ 

‘ Indeed, my dear, you are quite mistaken. She said to me in 

the most trusting way that she had the fullest confidence- 

My dear Elizabeth, I dop’t think you do justice to Joyce.’ 

‘ Oh, justice! ’ she cried: perhaps she did well to be angry. 

‘ I must trust, then, to myself,’ she said, ‘ as I generally have to 
do.’ 

‘ But Elizabeth—Elizabeth ! ’ , 

‘ Oh, don’t bother me, please I ’ the angry woman said. 

Joyce went up stairs to take oft' her hat, and as she did so her 
eyes fell upon certain little closed cases upon her table. One of 
them was that photograph of old Janet Matheson in her big shawl 
and black satin bonnet, with Peter, a wide laugh of self-ridicule, 
yet pleasure on his face, looking over her shoulder. It was from 
no scorn of those poor old people that the little case was closed. 
Mrs. Hayward’s maid had made some silly remark about ‘an old 
washerwoman,’ and Joyce, almost with tears of anger, had shut it 
from all foolish eyes. She took it up and opened it now, and 
kissed it with quivering lips—wondering would granny understand 
her ? or would she be so overjoyed, so uplifted, by the thought of 
the Cai)tain, that everything else would be dim to her. Joyce put 
down tlie little homely picture, but in so doing touched another, 
which lay closed, too, beside it. She did not open that case—she 
recoiled with a low ciy. The outside was enough—it filled her 
with a sudden repugnance, a kind of horror. She moved even 
from the side of the table where it was. She thought she saw 
him standing there looking at her, in the attitude in which he had 
stood for his portrait; and she remembered, nay, saw with a clear¬ 
ness beyond that of mere vision, his look as he h.ad presented her 
with this memoriid of himself. ‘ It is said to be very like,’ he had 
said; ‘ I am no judge.’ She remembered the ineflfable little tone in 
which he had said it—a tone which even then filled her with 
something between ridicule and shame. 

And now—oh, how could Joyce think of it 1 how could she 
look back upon that time! Now it was odious to her to recall 
him at all, to see him spring up and put himself into his attitude 
—80 gentlemanly, as his mother said. Joyce grew crimson, a 
scorching flush came all over her. She shrank away from the 
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wretched little photograph as if it had been a serpent, and could 
sting her. She had never liked it. It had always seemed an un¬ 
comfortable revelation, fixing him there in black and white, much 
worse even than he was: even, I Joyce hid her face in her hands, 
in an agony of self-horror and shame. Oh, how mean, dis¬ 
honourable, vulgar, she was! He had been better than all the 
lads about, who would have thrust their awkward love upon her 
in the old days. An educated man, able to talk about poetry and 
beautiful things. She had been honoured by his regard—it had 
been a great thing for her to be engaged to such a man—and now ! 
There was nothing, nothing which could excuse the baseness of 
her desertion of him. What could she say for herself? There 
was only one thing she could say, and that was what no one would 
understand. The one thing was, that she had not known what 
love was, and now love had come. Ah! if it had been love for some 
one poorer, less desirable than Andrew, her plea might have been 
believed. But love for Nonnan Bellendean—love that would put her 
in the place which was as good as a queen’s to all the country¬ 
side—love by which she would lietter herself beyond conception. 

Joyce felt a chill come to her heart after that hot rush of shame 
—how was she to say it, how accept it even in her own heart ? 
Even granny would be ashamed—granny who had prophesied that 
he would be the first to be cast off—but without thinking that it 
would be Joyce—Joyce herself, not any proud father—who would 
cast off the poor schoolmaster. Joyce’s honest peasant breeding, 
with its contempt for the •parvervu, gave her a keener horror and 
shame than would have been possible, perhaps, to any other class. 
She felt humiliated to the very dust, angry with herself, disgusted 
at her own treachery. What should she do 1 —how represent it 
to those keen cottage critics, who would look at her behaviour with 
such sharp eyes ? To give up Andrew Halliday for the Captain,— 
the meanest woman might do that—the. one that was most ignoble. 
And who was to know, who was to understand, that it was true 
love, the first love she had ever known, and not pride or advant¬ 
age that, before she knew it, had snatched Joyce’s heart away 1 

She was not sufiiciently composed to allow herself to think that 
she had never shown to her nistic suitor any more preference than 
was natural to the fact that he was more congenial to her than the 
ploughman. She had accepted sedately his attentions. She had 
consented vaguely to that half proprietorship which he had claimed 
in her; Jbut there had been little wooing between them, and Joyce 
had put aside all those demonstrations of affection which Andrew 
had attempted, she said to herself none of these things. 
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She eveu did not say that it was a mistake, for which in her youth- 
fulness and ignorance she was scarcely to blame. She took it very 
seriously, as a sin which she had committed, but meaning no harm, 
meaning no harm, as she repeated to herself, with tears in her eyes. 
For the other had come upon her like a flood, like a fire, like some 
natural accident of which there was no warning. All had been 
tranquillity in her heart one moment—and in the next she knew 
that she was a traitor, forsworn. There had been no warning. 
She had not known of any danger—^but in a moment she had dis¬ 
covered that she was a false woman, false and forsworn. 

She wont down to the luncheon-table after a long interval— 
long enough to make her late for that meal, which was a fault 
Mrs. Hayward did not approve. But Joyce had to bathe her hot 
eyes which could not shed any tears, but burnt in their sockets 
like fiery coals, she thouglit, and then to wait till the glaze and 
ilush produced by the bathing had worn off. It had not altogether 
worn off when she came downstaira, but remained in a suspicious 
glow, BO that she seemed to have been crying, though she had not 
been able to afford herself that relief. The Colonel cried, ‘ Why, 
Joyce ! ’ when she appeared, and was about to make some fimther 
remark, when a look from his wife checked him. This looked like 
mercy on Mrs. Hayward’s part, but perhaps it was only in order 
to inflict a more telling blow. 

For, after some time when .all was quiet, and Joyce, taking 
refuge in the tranquillity, had Ixsgun to breathe more freely, Mrs. 
Hayward all at once introduced a subject of which as yet there 
had l)een no discussion. ‘By the way,’ she said, suddenly and 
lightly, ‘ where are we going this autumn ? It is nearly August, 
and we have not yet settled that.’ 

The Colonel answered, that for his part he was always very 
well disposed to stay at home; and that he thought, as there had 
been a great deal of excitement that year- 

‘ No, I don’t feel disposed to give up my holiday,’ said Mrs. 
Hayward. ‘ Where shall we go ? I know what you mean, 
Henry. You mean to beguile us into staying quietly here, and then 
when the Twelfth comes you will find some irresistible business 
that calls you away—to Scotland or somewhere. And you do not 
care what wo are to do in the meantime, Joyce and me.’ 

The Colonel protested very warmly that this was not what he 
meant. ‘ Indeed it is very seldom I get an invitation for the 
Twelfth, not once in half a dozen years; and as for leaving you 
behind-’ 

‘We will not be left behind,’ said Mrs. /I^||pward, with that 
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alarming gaiety. ‘No. I’ll tell you what we will do to suit all 
parties. You shall go to Scotland for the Twelfth, and Joyce 
and I will do what I know her heart is set upon. Wo will go to 
see her old people in her old home. That will please you, Joyce, 
I know 1 ’ 

This terrible suggestion was to Joyce as if a gun had suddenly 
been fired at her ear. She wiis entirely unprepared for anything 
of the kind, and she started so that the very table shook. 

‘ To go to—my old home 1' 

‘Yes, my dear. It'would give the old people a great pleasure. 
We promised, you know, to bring you back.’ 

It was a cruel experiment to try. Joyce flushed and paled 
again with an agitation beyond control. ‘It is very kind,’ she 
faltered, ‘ to think of—but they would not look for me now.’ 

‘ Why not now ? They don’t go away on a round of visits in 
autumn, I presume.’ 

‘ My dear! ’ said the Colonel, in a shocked admonitoiy voice. 

‘ Well, Henry! I mean no harm; but one time is the same as 
another to them, I should suppose. And we all know how fond 
they are of Joyce, and she of them. What more natural than 
that she should go to see them when the chance occurs ?’ 

It was natural. There was nothing to reply. If all was true 
that Joyce had professed of love and reverence for these old peojile, 
what could be thought of her refusal, her reluctance to go and see 
them ? She sat there like a frightened wild creature driven into 
a comer, and not knowing how to escape, or what to do, looking 
at them with scared eyes. 

‘ My dear,’ said Colonel Hayward, ‘ that all looks reasonable 
enough, and if Joyce wished it—but she must know best when it 
would be convenient to them. It might not lie convenient at this 
time of the year, for anything we know.’ 

‘It would be harvest,’ said Joyee, thankful for the suggestion; 
‘they would be busy, busy; another time it would be better. 
Oh,’ she cried suddenly, in an outburst of despair, ‘ how can I go 
home ? ’ 

‘Joyce!’ 

‘ Oh, I’m unnatural I I’m not fit to live I How am I to go 
home I ’ cried the girl, who, less than three months ago, had left 
old Peter and Janet with, as she thought, a breaking heart. The 
two calm people at either end of the table put down their knives 
and forks to look at her—the Colonel with great sympathy, yet a 
certain pleasure; Mrs. Hayward with suppressed scorn. 

‘It is not so vpry long since you were sighing for it, Joyce,’ 
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sho said; ‘ but a girl at your ago may be allowed to change her 
mind.’ 

‘ And, my dear,’ said her father, ‘ I am very joyful to think 
that your own real home is more to you than any other; for that’s 
how it ought to be.’ 

Joyce looked at them both with the troubled, dumb stare of 
helpless panic and stiijiclied cruel terror which comes to a wild 
thing in a snare. Her cry had been uttered and was over. She 
ha<l no more to say; but she had not sufficient command of her¬ 
self to j)crceive that she should not have uttered that cry, or should 
seek to put some gloss upon it, now tliat it was beyond recall. 

‘Ami now you see that Joyce does not wish it, my dear,’ said 
Colonel Hayward, ‘ of couisc you will never press that. It was 
only Iwcause we thought it would 2 >lease you, Joyce; but you 
may bo sure she is rigid., Elizabeth. It would bo too soon—too 
soon.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, if she thinks so,’ said Mrs. Hayward. 

‘ Of course I <lou’t mean to ))ress it. I thought it would delight 
Joyce; but it ap])ears I have made a mistake. Let us think of 
something else, Henry. Let us go abroad.’ 

‘ You would like that, my dear child ? ’ her father said. He 
W!is greatly touched by this clinging to himself, as he thought it 
—this preference of her new home to the old. 'fo him there was 
neither variableness, nor the desertion of old ties, nor anything in 
it which impaired tlie character of his child, but only a preference 
for himself, a desire to be with him and ncai' him, her father, 
upon whom she had made so tender a claim,—who, she had said, 
would be like Cod. Naturally she would rather be with him than 
with any one. He put out his hand and stroked hers caressingly. 
‘You would like that? It would be a complete change. We 
might go to Switzerland, or even to the Italian lakes. You are 
very fond of Como, Elizabeth. Come now, say you would like 
that.’ 

Their eyes were upon her, and how were they to know the 
tempest of feeling that wfis in Joyce’s mind? She seemed to see 
the two old figures rise reproachful, their faces looking at her 
across the table— oh, so deeply wounded, with long looks of 
inquiry. Was it possible that already—already her heart had 
turned from them? And Janet’s words came surging back in the 
tempest of Joyce’s thoughts, how she would mean no harm, yet 
be parted from them, and find out all the differences. Sq soon, 
so soon 1 Janet’s eyes seemed to look at her with deep and 
grieved reproach; but, on the other hand, who were these two 
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wlio shut out Janet’s face from her? Andrew in the attitude of 
the photograph, complacent, self-assertive, and Norman Bellen- 
dean, stooping, looking down upon her. Oh no, no, no ! not home 
where these two were—not home, not home! 

‘I must say I am surprised, Joyce. Still, if that is what you 
feel, it is not for me to press the visit upon you. And so far as 
I am concerned, I like home muoli the best. I am not very fond 
of Scotland. It’s cold, and I hate cold. Of course Joyce would 
like Como—every girl would like it—so long,’said Mrs. Hayward, 
with meaning, ‘ as there was not absolutely any other place which 
they liked best.’ 

This arrow fell harmlessly upon Joyce, who had fallen into 
such a storm of troubled thoughts that missiles from without 
failed to affect her. Of all places in the world there was but one 
only which was impossible to her, the beloved home where the 
man whom she loved was in the high place, and the man who 
loved her was in the lowly. 'These two antagonistic figures 
blurred out the two others—the old pair to whom she owed 
everything, to whom her heart went out with an aching and 
longing even while she thus abandoned them; and dear Bellen- 
dei^n, of which she thought with such horror and panic, the place 
she loved best in the world,—the only place in the world to which 
she dared not, must not go. 

‘ There is no engagement,’ said Mrs. Hayward to her husband 
when Joyce had escaped to her room. 

‘No engagement?’ he repeated, with a surprised question. 

‘ There has been no explanation. He has said nothing to her. 
And I think, after dangling after her for nearly three months, 
that he is not treating her well. If he comes back, Henry, I have 
told you what is your duty. You must ask him what his inten¬ 
tions are.’ 

‘ I would rather shoot him, or myself. You don’t know what 
you are saying, Elizabeth,’ the Colonel cried. 

‘ Shooting him, or yourself, would not advance matters at all,’ 
his wife said. 



CIIAPTER XXXIl 


Andbew Hallidav had not spent a pleasant summer, and the 
winter closed in upon him with still less consolation. His love, 
his ambition, and ^1 his hopes were centred in Joyce, and his mind 
was greatly distracted from those occupations which hitherto had 
filled his life. He no longer took the satisfaction he once had 
done in perfecting the school at Uoniely Green, in pushing on his 
show pupils, and straining every nerve lor the approbation of the 
inspectors, and to acquire the reputation of the best school in the 
district. All his pleasure in the nice schoolhouse, which he had 
once inspected with such bright hopes, thinking what a home 
Joyce would make of it, what a place it would be, superior to aU 
other schoolhouses, under her hands, which embellislied everything 
—was gone. And even his Shakespeare class, and all the intel¬ 
lectual enthusiasms in which he had been stimulated by her, and 
wliich were the pride of liis life and buoyed him up, with that 
sense of culture and superiority which is one of the most incflhble 
and delightful of human sensations, failed to support him now. 
For that beatific condition requires calm, and Andrew was no 
longer calm. He kept looking night and day for a summons into 
higher spheres. He dreamed of headmasterships in the ‘ South ’ 
which would bo opened to him; of noble English schools where 
every boy was a little lord, and for which his own intellectual 
gifts, apart from any vain paraphernalia of university degrees, 
would, backed by Colonel Hayward’s influence, make him eligible. 
It may seem strange that a man of any education should have 
believed in anything so preposterous; but Halliday was very 
ignorant of the world, though he was entirely unaware of that 
fact, and had no exjjerience out of his own narrow circle. Little 
as this is recognised, it is nevertheless true that a clever man in 
his position is capable of misunderstandings and mistakes which 
would be impossible to a dolt in a higher sphere. He did not 
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know tliat ho had as little chance of becoming a headmaster in a 
great school, by dint even of the greatest of natural gifts, as of 
becoming Prime Minister—far less, indeed, for political genius 
might force a way in the one direction, while the most exalted 
intellectualism would do nothing in the other. Andrew, bewitched 
by hope and aspiration, and the novel and intoxicating sense of 
having ‘ friends ’ in high jilaces, whose greatest object in life must 
be his advancement, believed and hoped everything which the 
wildest fancy could conceive. 

This made his life much less satisfactory to him in the general, 
and reduced the efficiency of the parish school of Comely Green, 
the success of which was less to him than it had ever been, and 
its routine less interesting. As for the house, and even the new 
furniture he had bought, ho looked at them with scorn, almost 
with disgust. What was the little parlour, which was all tliat a 
set of prejudiced heritors allowed to the schoolmaster, in com¬ 
parison with the lovely old-fiishioned mansions which he had seen 
described in books, and which wore full of every luxury, which a 
headmaster could desire ? This hope, which at first was almost a 
certainty, of better things, made life as it was very distasteful to 
Andrew. For the fir'st three months there was scarcely a day 
when he did not expect to hear something. When he went out 
he thought it possible that a letter, or better, a telegram, might lie 
waiting for him when he came back—and never stranger approached 
the school, that his heart did not beat expectant of the messenger 
who shoidd bring him news of his iiromotion. When the inspector 
came for his annual examination, Andrew thought that there was 
something particular about all that he said and looked, and that 
this official was testing him and his success, to see how he would 
do' for the higher sphere which was opening to receive him. The 
inspector happened to have letters to post as he passed through 
the village, one with the mystic H.M.S. printed upon it, and the 
unfortunate schoolmaster felt his heart beat, believing that it con¬ 
tained his character, his certificate, the description of himself, 
which would justify Government in translating him to a higher 
and a better sphere; and in this suppressed excitement and exiiec- 
tation he passed his life. 

However, when the summer had given place to autumn a 
curious thing occurred to Andrew. Joyce’s letters, which had 
been short but veiy regular, and exceedingly nicely written, and so 
expressed as to trouble his mind with no doubts—for, indeed, 
Andrew was scarcely capable of doubting the faith of a girl who 
had the privilege.of being chosen for his mate—suddenly stopped. 
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They li'ad come weekly—an arrangement with which he was 
satisfied—and it was not until for the second time the usual day 
came and brought him no letter tliat he began to think her silence 
strange. When he heard from Janet, whom he visited regularly, 
with great honesty and faithfulness to his promise—though, as a 
matter of fact, he was not anxious to be seen to be on terms of 
intimacy with such very lowly people—that Joyce had gone abroad 
with her father, this seemed a not inadequate excuse for her. 
Andrew’s heart swelled with the thought that to him, too, the 
possibility might soon come of going abroad for his holidays—a 
dignity and splendour which in anticipation raised him to a kind 
of ecstasy. 

And for a time this satisfied him fully. But time went on, 
and Joyce, he knew, returned, and yet no communication came. 
He could not think why this should bo, especially as Janet went 
on receiving letters, of which she would read extracts with a 
scarcely suppressed sense of superiority which was very galling to 
the schc^lmaster. ‘ Ou ay, Andrew ; come ben and tak’ a seat; 
there’s been a letter. She never lets an eight days pass without 
one—she’s just as regular as the clock,’ Janet would say, not un¬ 
willing to inflict that little humiliation; and then she w'ould read 
to him a little bit here and there. If it bad not been for that still 
lively hope, Andrew would have been seriously angry and anxious: 
and even when another month had stolen away, he was, though 
greatly surprised, yet still willing to believe that she was putting 
off in order to give him a delightful surprise at last,—in order to 
be able to tell him of some wonderful appointment which she was 
in the meantime straining every energy to obtain. But there was 
no doubt that this constant suspense did undermine his tranquillity. 
At the last, his temper began to suffer j he began to grow jealous 
and irritable. When the Captain came back to Bellendean and 
went to see Janet, and talked to her for hours about her child—as 
the old woman reported with as much pride as her dignity per¬ 
mitted— Andrew took heart again for the moment, expecting 
nothing less than that a similar .visit should be paid to him, who 
certainly, he thought, was much more in the Captain’s way—far 
more able to hold a conversation with him on topics either public 
or individual than an old ploughman and his wife. But the 
Captain never came; and there was no letter, no message, nothing 
but silence, and a darkness in which not only the headmastership 
but Joyce—who, to do him justice, was more to him thaix' any 
promotion—seemed to be vanishing away. 

This blank was made all the greater from the fact that Janet 
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in the meantime never failed to get her letter. Joyce wrote long 
tender letters to her beloved granny, telling her everything—and 
nothing ; a fact which the keen-witted old woman had long ago 
discovered, but which naturally she kept to herself, not even con¬ 
fiding to Peter—whose chief amusement it was to hear these 
letters read over and over—the deficiency which she felt. Joyce 
described all her travels with a fulness which was delightful to 
the old people. ‘ Ye can read me yon bit again about the bells 
and the auld man in the kirk,’ Peter would say; or, ‘Yon about 
the muckle hills and the glaciers—as daftlike a name as ever I 
heard ; for there’s no’ mouy glaziers. Pm thinking, yonder away— 
na, nor plumbers either.’ Janet fumbled for her spectacles, and 
got the letter out of a work-box which had been a present from 
Joyce, and prepared to read with every appearance of enthusiasm ; 
but she said to heiself, ‘ She can tell me about glaciers and snawy 
hills, but no’ a word about hersel’.’ It is doubtful, however, 
whether Andrew would have perceived this want any more than 
Peter. He would have been satisfied with letters about the 
glaciers and all the wonders she was seeing; but to have that 
information only at second-hand was hard upon him, and it was 
hard to be left out. Even if this silence should be caused by her 
desire to give him a delightful surprise—even if she were indeed 
waiting from week to week always expecting to have that piece of 
news to tell him—even in that case it was very hard to bear. 

He came to the cottage one evening when the early winter had 
set in. The days had grown short and the nights long. The 
house of Bellendcan stood out with a half-naked distinctness 
among the bare trees, and every path was thick with fallen leaves. 
Through the village street the wind was careering as though 
pursuing some one, and breathing with a long sough that' told of 
coming raii\ among the houses. A dreary night, with little light 
and little comfort in it—not a night to come out for pleasure. 
Andrew Halliday had brought a lantern to light him on various 
parts of his long walk, and he went in with a gloomy countenance 
like the night. The scene was a very homely one; "the occupants 
of the cottage were poor, with none of the interest that attaches 
to beauty or youth, and yet there was much that was touching in 
the little interior. The supper was over, the things were all put 
away; it was nearly time for bed, for they rose early, and were 
tired with the work of the day. The Bible was on the table for 
the ‘ worship,’ which was their last waking act. But in the mean¬ 
time Peter sat in his old arm-chair beside the fire smoking his last 
pipe, his rugged countenance lit up by its proud smile, and a little 
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moisture in his eyes. The laugh with which he sometimes inter¬ 
rupted the reading had the far-oflf sound of a sob in it. Janet sat 
on the other side of the fire holding up the page she was reading 
to the light. It was Joyce’s last letter. No book in the world 
had so much charm for them. It provided their literature for the 
week, and Peter had nearly got the current letter by heart before 
the next came. Out at his work among the dark wintry furrows, 
he would sometimes burst forth into an explosion of that tremulous 
laughter, repeating over one of the ‘bits’ in Joyce’s letter,'saying 
to himself, ‘ It’s just extraordinar’! Whaur did she get a’ thae 
remarks, that never would have come into my head, and me her 
grandfaither ? ’ Of this admiration and emotion and tender love 
the air of the little room was full. 

‘Is that you, Andrew 1 Dear, man, I hope naething’s the 
matter—you have an awfu’ troubled countenance,’ Janet, said. 

‘ There is nothing- particular the matter,’ said Andrew grimly, 
‘ but I’m tired of waiting for what never comes, and I’m thinking 
of going up to London. I thought it best to let you know, in 
case you might have any message. Though, as you’re always in 
corresponden ce-’ 

‘ Ou ay, wo’ro always in correspondence,’ said Janet. 

‘Just read ower that bit again, Janet, my woman,’-said her 
husband. ‘ It’s real diverting,—just like having a book to read 
that’s a’ your ain. Whaur she gets it a’ is mair than I can tcU.’ 

‘No, thank you—I’vo no time,’ sivid Andrew, ‘and most likely 
it would not divert me; for, to teU the truth, I’m very serious, 
and things have come to that pass that I must just come to 
a settlement one way or other. So if you have any parcel or any 
message-’ 

‘ But you’re no’ going to throw up the school, or do anything 
rash 1 Do nothing rash, Andrew—that would be the warst of a’.’ 

‘ I hope I’m not an unknown person,’ said the schoolmaster; 
‘ if I throw up one I’U get another, for there’s plenty that knows 
my value. But I have no intention to be rash. There’s three 
days’ vacation, for the preachings, and I am going then.’ 

‘ For the preachings! Dear, lad, would you be away at the 
preachings?’Janet cried. 

‘ Preachings or no preachings, I’m going to London,’ he said, 
with impatience. ‘ I’ll hear what she has to say; but I’m not a 
man to be just kept hanging on. She’ll have to take me or to 
want me.’ He was much impressed with the tremendous character 
of the choice that Joyce would have to make. It sober^ his 
tone. ‘ I hope nobody wiU think that I would be hard upon her: 
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but she must satisfy me that all’s well, or else-’ He did not 

finish the sentence; but the sternness of the determination which 
ho would not utter was visible in his eyes. ^ 

‘ I wouldna speak to her in a tone like that, if I was you. Ye 
may lead Joyce with love and kindness many a mile, but ye’ll no’ 
drive her an inch—no’ an inch. Though she’s our ain, she has 
her faults, like every ither mortal creature. If ye wag your finger 
at her in the way of a threat-’ 

‘He’ll no’ do that,’ said Peter, in a tone of quiet decision, 
looking the schoolmaster all over. Andrew was a much younger 
man, but the arm of the gigantic old labourer could still have laid 
him low. Andrew, however, was irritable and sore, and he looked 
up with by no means a conciliatory demeanour. 

‘ I’ll do what’s becoming,’ he said. ‘ I’ll not be dictated to. A 
man has a right to know what a woman means that has accepted 
him for her husband. Either she’ll fulfil her contract or—^we’ll 
have to come to other terms.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Janet, unable to refrain from that little triumph. 
‘Did I no’ tell ye that? Ye were fain to make friends with yon 
grand gentleman, and leave Peter and me on the ither side, 
but I telt ye ye would be the first to feel it—and so it’s turned 
out.’ 

‘ That remains to be seen,’ said Andrew, buttoning his overcoat. 
‘ It’s a very dark night, and without a light I could scarcely have 
kept the road—though I should know it well enough,’ he added, 
with a little bitterness. ‘ 1 was not called upon to take all this 
trouble to come over and see you. But I would not go without 
letting you know. I was not asking your opinion. The thing is, 
if you have any message or parcel—I could take*a parcel.’ 

‘ I’m sure I canna tell what I could send her, unless it was 
some fresh egp, or a bunch of the monthly roses off the wa’. 
She’ll have everything that heart can desire—and the eggs would 
be a trouble to ye. And nae doot she has far better flowers than 
a wheen late roses off a cottage wa’.’ 

Peter had got up while Janet was speaking, and opened his 
large knife.’ ‘‘Len’ me your lantern, Andrew,’ he said, and went 
out with heavy slow (Steps to the little garden, or ‘yaird’ as they 
called it. He came in, a minute after, with a branch from the 
old China rose, which half covered that side of the house. The 
old man, with his heavy figure and rugged countenance, the lantern 
in onejiand and the cluster of pale roses in the other, might have 
made a symbolical picture. He set down the lantern and began 
to trim off the thorns from the long tough with its nodding flowers. 
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Ttere could not have been a more wintry posy. • The leaves were 
curled up and brown with frost; the hips, only half coloured, pale 
as the flowers, hung in clusters, glistening with cold November 
dews; and the faint roses gave a sort of plaintive cheer and 
melancholy prettiness, like the faces of children subdued into 
unnatural quiet. ‘Ye’ll take her tliis from her auld folk,’ Peter 
said. 

‘ Eh, but it’ll be hard to carry a lang brainch like that: tak’ 
just the flowers, Andrew; ye can pit them in your hat.’ 

‘ I’ll take it as it is,’ said Andrew, He was not below the 
level of that tender feeling; and though there was a great deal of 
angry disappointment, there was love also in his heart. He took 
the branch of roses and unripe hips, and frost-bitten leaves, and 
disappeared into the darkness with it, with a curt ‘good-night.’ 
The old couple stood by the fire, listening to his steps as he went 
quickly out of hearing; then shut the door for the night, and 
opened the Book, and said their prayers for Joyce,—‘her that 
Thou gavest us, and that Thou hast taken from us, we darena 
doubt for her good; and oh, that a’ the blessings o’ the covenant 
may rest upon her Inmnie held! ’ It was the petition of every 
night, and Janet gave the response of nature (though responses, it 
need not be said* were profoundly contrary to all her principles) in 
a whispered repetition of the words, and a faint little sob. 

Andrew walked the three miles with his lantern in one hand and 
his long branch of roses in the other, a strange apparition to have 
met upon the road in the darkness of the November night And 
next evening he set out, after h.aving completed all his school work, 
by the night train, with a great determination in his heart, and yet 
many softened and wistful thoughts. He was going to ‘ put it to 
the touch, to gain or lose it all,’—repeating to himself over and 
over Montrose’s noble verse. He was going to decide his fate: if 
there was no hope of that headmastership; if, perhaps, competition 
and vile interest and patronage—always vile when they are 
opi)Osed to one’s self—had rendered all efforts impossible : to bid 
them strive no more, since he was content to wait for the reward 
of a conscious merit which did not, after all, want any foreign aid 
to gain eventually all that was meet; and rin the meantime to 
secure his lova, to insist upon it that no circumstances should 
separate him from Joyce. He went over and over in his imagina¬ 
tion the interview he would have with her, fancying how she 
would excuse herself that she had waited for good news, and 
answering, with a little burst of natural eloquence, ‘ Do you think 
I would not rather have a kind word from your hand than all the 
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news in the world ? Do you think a grand appointment would 
make up to me for losing sight of ym 1 ’ A hundred speeches like 
this floated through his mind, and were said over by his lips in 
the little preliminary journey to Edinburgh in the chill afternoon. 
The thought of going to London was in itself a great excite¬ 
ment too. 


T 



CHAPTEK XXXIII 

Halliday was both gloomy and angry when he left home, full of 
that sense of unappreciated merit which cuts with peculiar keen¬ 
ness into the minds of those who entertain no doubt as to their 
own superiority over the ordinary level; but the influence of ex¬ 
ternal things and the distraction of travel soon succeeded in clear¬ 
ing to a great degree his mental firmament. The bustle of the 
great station at Edinburgh, the care of selecting a comfortable 
corner for his journey, the hurrying and rash of less fortunate 
persons hampered by luggage and children, amused his mind and 
distracted his thoughts. He travelled, as a matter of course,- in 
the third-class; and, equally as a matter of course, he regarded 
with a dignified derision the stalwart young men in deer-stalking 
coats, and with every superfluity imaginable in the way of wraps 
and sticks and dressing-cases, who indulged themselves in the 
luxury of sleeping-carriages. Sybarites lie called them in his mind, 
with a half-contemptuous, half-indulgent smile—frivolous creatures, 
altogether unaware that in a corner of a third-class carriage a man 
so much their superior in everything was calmly regarding them, 
making the inevitable comparison between folly and its comfortable 
cushions, and wisdom, which, if it did not trudge afoot, yet used 
only sucli conveniences as dignified necessity required. The deer¬ 
stalking young men, who never thought of the matter, would in¬ 
deed have been highly surprised had they known how they were 
set down at their proper value by their travelling companion. The 
comparison did Andrew good: it made him feel his own dignity, 
his superiority to the external, yet made his breast swell with a 
pathetic wonder. Was it perhaps possible that Joyce, after three 
months’ experience of luxury, should prefer these brainless ones, 
so much lower in the intellectual scale 1 Surely, surely that could 
not be possible. He saw with a smile that they took copieslof the 
Fteld and the Sporting News into their luxurious carriages with 
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them. He himself had the Saturday Rem-ew. There is nothing 
so sustaining as this sense of being better than one’s neighbours. 
It comforted poor Andrew, and kept him warm during his journey. 
The gentlemen in the sleeping-carriages might rest better, but they 
did not, nay could not, feel half the moral elevation of the school¬ 
master in his corner of the third-class. 

London, too, veiled in a grey-and-yellow fog, through which the 
lamps, not yet extinguished, and a line of dusky sunrise among the 
clouds, looked red, brought an excitement to his mind which few 
perhaps of the companions of his journey shared. Andrew greeted 
the great city as people greet it in books,—as adventurers in the 
days of Dr. Johnson saluted that centre of the world. He thought 
with a tingle of strange emotion in his breast that the great roar of 
humanity might become familiar to his ears ere long. He rose to 
the sound and commotion with a sense of predestined greatness. 
The people in the sleeping-carriages tumbled out drowsily, rubbing 
their eyes in the midst of a dream. But Andrew stepped forth 
inspired by the recollection of many a great man who had arrived 
like himself, not knowing what might befall him. His hopes, his 
courage rose more and more as he felt where he was—in a great 
placft where he was sure to be understood, and where the human 
mind was in a perpetual progress, not stagnant as in the country. 
He felt, indeed, not as he had done when he left home, as if his 
mission were a forlorn hope, but rather as if he were coming like a 
conqueror to see and to vanquish. It wanted only, he said to 
himself, that touch of reality to chase all the chimeras away. He 
would, he must, find Joyce faithful as ever, keeping silence only 
because her plans were not yet ripened for his acivancement. He 
would find her father full of that respect which the man of action 
feels for the man of mind. He would be received as an honoured 
guest; he would be admitted into their confidence, and made 
acquainted with their hopes. Visions of a noble old house in some 
sort of cloistered dignified centre of learning rose again before his 
eyes—A. Halliday, Headmaster. He did not definitely fix upon 
Eton or Harrow, having no actual knowledge of either of those 
places; but something exhilarating, sweet, a strong yet soft de¬ 
lusion, stole into his being. He was so entirely inexperienced and 
full of the ignorance of his class (although a man so well instructed), 
that he was not aware of any restriction upon such appointment 
that could not be got over by sufficiently powerful influence. In¬ 
fluence could do everything, Halliday thought. 

He got a bath and breakfast at the nearest hotel, undiscouraged 
even by its grim and .chill nakedness, and feeling a wonderful free- 
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(lorn and elation in the consciousness of thus doing what the best 
people did, and being waited upon, served by a man-servant (if you 
liked to put it in that way) like the best. It cost a good deal, but 
it was worth the expenditure. The fog cleared off as the morning 
advanced, and it was in the sunshine of a bright hazy morning 
that he set off on the final stage of his journey. He had dressed 
himself with the utmost care afid all the resources of his wardrobe. 
His tie was blue, his ooat a frock-coat of extreme solemnity, which 
he usually wore at funerals. He thought, as he was a traveller, 
that it was the right thing to wear with this a round hat such as 
he wore in the country. He had a pair of lavender gloves, his 
umbrella was very neatly rolled up—in short, at half a mile off 
you recognised his unquestionable character and doubtful gentility 
with as nmeli east! as if ho had written Andrew Halliday, school¬ 
master at Comely Green, upon his manly breast ; but he had not 
the Iciist idea of that. Hi.i clear and ruddy complexion •was a little 
paled by the night’s journey, and by the mixture of agitation and 
excitement which he could not but feel as the moment of meeting 
approached. H(? looked a most respectable young man, very re¬ 
spectable, honest as the day. You would scarcely have suspected, 
however, to see him, how superior ho felt to the people in i e 
sleeping-carriages, and how, when they got the FiKd and tho 
Sporting Timn at the bookstalls, he had bought the Saiuru^iy 
Review. 

He went by the railway from Waterloo, admiring the ri er 
which ran glistening grey, like a great worm, under tho shining of 
tho wintry sun—and got out ■with a great heartbeat at the sta Jon. 
How near he was now ! He felt inclined to take a walk, to sec 
the place and look at the view, pushing off the decision for a time, 
the certainty—for he had so little doubt by this time that it wf a 
certainty—of the happy meeting. To see Joyce in perhaps a few 
minutes; to hear her cry of astonishment and delight; to have her 
come up to him in her shy way, never demonstrative, unless per¬ 
haps the long separation might have made her more so. ‘ Oh, 

Andrew! and I was just going to write to tell you-’ • He 

would not wait till she said ‘about the headmastership.’ He 
would take her in his arms, whoever was there (for had he not the 
right ?), and say, ‘ About yourself, my dearest—that’s what I want 
to hear about.’ He thought he would take a walk first to savomer 
a little this delightful scene, and think how she would look and 
what he would say. It was so near, so very near t He would 
keep it at arm’s-length a little in order to enjoy it the more. 

It sobered him, however, to hear that Colonel Hayward’s house 
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was some distance oflF, and to receive confused instructions which 
he could not follow. As a matter of fact, the instructions were 
not at all confused, they wore only too rapid and clear. ‘ First 
turning to the right, second turning to the left; then go straight on 
till you pass the church; then first turning, second timning.’ How 
could ho keep all that in his mind 1 It was he that was confused, 
not the direction. If they had said, turn to the west and then a 

little to the north- He stumbled along, forgetting whether it 

was the first, second, or third turning he ought to take, till he came 
to a church, which was not the church to which he had been 
directed ; and from thence he stumbled on again by a great many 
roads clothed with pretty houses, whiith bewildered him. He 
stopped finidly to ask his way of a brisk little lady, who cried, 
‘ Oh, Colonel Hayward’s ! ’ her eyes dancing with instant interest, 
and a look full of interrogations, as if she would have liked to lusk 
him a hundred things. Andrew could scarcely restrain himself 
from asking, ‘Do you know Joyce?’ Ho felt at once that this 
eager little lady jumped at some conclusion about himself, and was 
eager to ask who he was—^jicrhaps whether he was the lover of 
'fhmn Joyce must have spoken to everybody witli whom she was 
intimate. And Andrew’s instinct was indeed not far wrong: for 
Mrs. Sitwell immediately divined him to be somebody out of the 
nr _ ’t'o ions past life of whicli none of the Haywards spoke, and 
wondered whether, })erh.aps, he was some one with whom Joyce had 
gf entangled ’ m these dark ages. She stood and looked after 

i'’.n vhen she had given him his- instructions, with curious eyes, 
otiag his long frock-coat and his low hat. How dreadful! she 
•said to herself, and could scarcely contain the curiosity that filled 
her. Should she make a hurried round through the district, and 
then approach the Haywards’ on the other side, so as to catch him 
there, and see with her own eyes the position of affairs ? Mrs. 
Sitwell knew that Joyce would be jnst going in with her father 
from their morning walk, and woidd be caught by the visitor, and 
would be unable to escape. 

Certainly she must know Joyce: she must divine who he was : 
Andrew said this to himself, and was further exhilarated and 
strengthened by the idea. Of course, Joyce must have told her 
friends. Ho went on with better success this time, inspired by 
the little active lady with those eager eyes, who must know—and 
at last got to the very door. His heart was beating now very 
quickly indeed. Joyce’s door—so different from the cottage where 
he used to find her. There she had always been shy, keeping 
behind old Janet,, never willing to permit any demonstration. 
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Would things be different now t Would she rush to him after his 
long separation, laying her head upon his shoulder ? This image 
filled Andrew’s face with light and colour as he knocked at her 
father’s .door. 

‘ Is Miss Hayward at home 1 ’ The appearance of Baker gave 
him a distinct sensation of pleasure. Colonel Hayward’s butler or 
upper servant, a domestic of a high class. Andrew would have 
liked to see a footman or two behind, but pleased himself with the 
thought that this must bo considered higher ton. ‘ Is Miss Hayward 
at home 1 ’ 

‘ Miss Hayward 1 well, I can’t say. She’s been out walking 
with the Colonel, anrl whether they’ve come back or not, I 
can’t tell you. Mrs. Hayward is in,’ Baker said. He was not 
impressed by the appearance of the visitor. He thought it must 
bo some man from a shop, or a person about a subscription, at the 
best. 

‘ It is not Mistress Hayward but Miss Hayward I want.’ 

‘ Very.well,’ said Baker—‘ I hear you. If you’ll wait a bit. I’ll 
go and see.’ 

And Andrew had to wait, sadly against his will, outside the 
door. ‘ You’ll excuse me, but Missis’s charges are as the door is 
always to bo shut,’ Baker said, with a restrained chuckle, instinct¬ 
ively delighted to do his duty in a way that was offensive to the 
newcomer, whom he saw to ^ of inferior condition, and likely to 
be an undesirable guest. Andrew’s sensations when he was left 
outside Ms love’s door wore not pleasant. He ceased to think of 
the butler as a high-class domestic, and called him in his mind a 
pampered menial, but consoled himself with the thought of the 
downfall that would happen to Baker when he knew who it was 
whom he had shut out. It was, however, a disagreeable moment 
of suspense. He tried to distract his mind by an examination of the 
great flower-vases at the door, the shrubs in their winter green, the 
perfectly swept and close-cut turf, all the careful surroundings of 
the place, not imposing or vast, but so exquisitely kept,—more 
perfect even than Bcllendean. 'To think that he should have time 
to investigate all this, while she sat within with a beating heart, 
divining—^would she divine?—his approach. When the butler 
described him, she would know, and come rushing out She would 

rush to him, and the pampered menial would see- At this 

moment the door opened quickly, and Baker said, ‘ Hi! Missis 
will be obliged if you’ll send in your name.’ 

This unceremonious addrm startled Andrew. He said, ‘My 
name ? ’ arrested in the middle of his thoughts.. 
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‘ I suppose you’ve got one,’ Baker said. 

Though this was so far from the reception he expected, he was 
not unprepared. He took his card-case out of his pocket, par¬ 
tially restored to himself by the pleasure of using it, which was a 
thing that did not occur often, and gave the pampered menial a 
card. He stepped briskly inside as he did so, resolved t» bear no 
more of this, and followed the man as he returned to the drawing¬ 
room with the card in his hand. Andrew’s heart beat very quickly 
now,—^his tranquillity was considerably disturbed. The moment 
had come: another instant and Joyce would be in his arms, putting 
all pampered menials to scorn- 

The door opened. There was a faint rustle of ladies’ dresses, a 
glow of softened light, the sound of his own name, ‘ Mr. Andrew 
’Alliday,’ and then a cry. She did not rush into his arms. He 
came to himself after that interval of excitement, and saw Joyce 
standing, her hands clasped, her eyes with a look of horror in 
them, drawing back‘as if she would have fled, with her face turned 
towards the door. He put down his hat upon the nearest chair, 
and crying ‘ Joyce ! ’ went forward with outstretched arms. 



CHArTER XXXIV 

JoYCE-had just come in from her morning walk. She was standing 
in the middle of the room with her hat, which she had just taken 
oflf, in her hand. And Mrs. Hayward had been making some 
remarks to her, such as mothers often, and step-mothers in some 
cases, feel it their duty to make. It was ofi the subject of the 
Sitwells, whom Mrs. Hayward regarded in their poverty (notwith¬ 
standing that the parsonage-house had been begun, and things were 
on the whole going well with them) with a certain contempt. 

‘ I think, indeed, you prefer sucli people to those of your own 
class.’ 

This was what Mrs. Hayward was saying when Baker, still 
more contemptuous of the inferior world than she, opened the door. 
‘There is a person,’ he said, ‘asking for Miss Hayward.’ 

‘ A person—one of your district people, no doubt. They come 
at all hours. There really must be a stop put to this, Joyce.’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, it’s a male person, with a haccent,’ said Baker— 
‘ not one from these parts.’ 

‘Miss Hayward can’t see every idler who chooses to ask for 
her ; inquire Ids name,’ said the mistress of the house. 

And no premonition crossed the mind of Joyce. She stood to 
receive the interrupted lecture, with her head a little bent, and 
her hat in her hand. She never made any stand for herself 
on such occasions, nor said a word in self-defence—probably afraid 
to trust her voice, and too proud to squabble. This made her, it 
need scarcely be said, very provoking to her step-mother, and 
aggravated any original offence in the most insufferable way. She 
stood quite silent now, waiting till she should be dismissed And 
to tell the truth, Joyce, in the multitude of her thoughts, was very 
sick of everything' about her, and of the friends for whom she was 
incurring reproof, and of the petty fault-finding which seemed to 
surround her steps wherever she went Mrs.. Hayward did not 
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resume her lecture. She sat down, slightly flushed and angry, 
expectant to see what new visitor might betray Joyce’s inclination 
towards shabby persons. ‘Mr. Andrew ’Alliday,’ said Baker, 
reading from the card. And then Joyce uttered tinat cry—her hat 
fell out of her hand upon the floor. She started violently, gave a 
hurried glance round as if looking for some way of escape, then 
turned a pale and terrified countenance towards the door. 

‘Joyce!’ 

The man was quite respectable; his frock-coat made him look 
like a Dissenting minister, or perhaps a commercial traveller, or 
something of that kind. This was Mrs. Hayward’s bewildered 
reflection. She sat and looked on as if it had been a scene in a 
play. 

‘ Oh! ’ Joyce said, clasping her hands. Then with a great 
efiort she held out one hesitatingly to the new-comer, and said, 

‘ Andrew ! ’ her voice dying away in her throat. 

He seized her hand in both his. Though he loved Joyce, and 
his heart bounded at the sight of her, he was also anxious to 
impress the pampered menial with a sense of the hideous mistake 
he had made. ‘ My darling! ’ he cried. 

Baker did hear, and grew purple with horror, and lingered 
about the door after he had reluctantly closed it, to hear more if 
possible. But Joyce retreated before the ardent advance of her 
lover. The light began to fail in her eyes. She put up her hands 
faintly to keep him back. ‘ Oh, Andrew ! what has brought you 
here ? ’ she cried. 

‘ Who is this—person ? ’ said Mrs. Hayward, rising from her 
chair. 

Andrew turned round upon her with a smile. ‘ It is a long time 
since we have met,’ he said. ‘ She is a little agitated. She was 
always very shy. Another man who did not understand might 
think this was a cold reception. But I know her better. You 
■ will bo Mrs. Hayward, ma’am, without doubt ? ’ 

‘Yes, I am Mrs. Hayward; but what have you to do with 
Joyce 1 and how do you dare to call Miss Hayward by her 
Christian name ? ’ cried the lady of the house. 

Andrew smiled again—he was prepared even for this emergency. 

‘ My name,’ he said, smiling with a complacency which diffused 
itself all over him, and shone even in the glister of his well-blacked 
boots, ‘should be sufficient passport for me in this house. But 
perhajUs you did not properly catch my name, for English servants 

clip the consonants in a surprising manner. Allow me-’ He 

had taken out the eard-case, that infallible mark of gentility, and 
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here handed her a card with an ease and grace to which he felt no 
objection could be made. Mrs. Hayward, confounded, read out 
aloud, ‘ Mr Andrew Halliday.’ Underneath, in very small letters, 
was written, ‘ Schoolhome, Comely Green.’ 

‘You will at once perceive, ma’am,’ said Andrew, ‘that if I 
ask to be left for a little alone with Joyce, I am asking no more 
than my right.’ 

‘ Alone with Joyce ! You want—^what do you want ? Me to 
take myself out of your way! Oh, this is too much! ’ Mrs. 
Hayward cried. 

‘ It is not too much, madam,’ said Andrew, increasing in dignity, 
‘if you consider the circumstances. It is surely no more than any 
man in my position has a right to ask.’ 

‘Joyce, who is this man? Joyce, do you hear that he wants 

to turn me out of my own drawing-room ? For goodness’ sake-! 

Oh, I must call Colonel Hayward.’ 

‘ That will be just in every sense the best way. The Cornel 
knows me, and he will at once miderstand,’ said Andrew, with the 
blandest self-possesSion. He opened the door for Mrs. Hayward, 
which he knew was the right thing to do; and it was sweet to 
liim to feel that he was acting as a gentleman should frojn every 
point of view. 

‘Joyce!’ he cried—‘my Joyce! now we are really alone, 
though perhaps only for a moment—one sweet look, my own 
dear! ’ 

Joyce drew back from him, shrinking to the very wall. ‘ Don’t,’ 
she said, ‘ don’t! ’ retreating from him. Then, with something of 
her old authority, ‘ Sit ^own there; sit down and teU me, has any¬ 
thing happened ? What has brought you here ? ’ 

‘ Oh, is that what is wrong ? ’ ho said. ‘ I’ve frightened you, 
my dear one. No, no—no reason to be frightened. They are all 
well, and sent eveiy message. Joyce, can you ask why I came? 
Because I could do without you no longer—because I was just 
longing for a look, for a kind word-’ 

‘ Sit dewu,’ she said in peremptory tones, ‘ sit down ! ’ She 
herself kept standing, Icauing upon the glass door which led out to 
the verandah, her slender figure standing dark against the light. 
Her heart beat so, that there was a thrill and tremble all over her, 
visible against that kickground to which she clung. But it gave 
her a little relief when he obeyed her, and deposited himself upon 
a ciiair. ^ 

‘ I am very sorry to have alarmed you, my dear. I thought 
that when you heard my name, your first thought would be for 
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me. It was not too much to expect, was it, after being engaged— 
for more than a year ? ’ 

‘ Andrew,’ she said, with a shiver—‘ Andrew.’ 

‘ What, my dearest 1 I know you’re very shy—very, very 
diffident—^far more than you ought to be. If ever girl should have 
"a little assurance, a little confidence, surely it would be you with 
me.’ 

He could not but be superior still—trying to reassure her, to 
give her a little boldness, smiling upon her in his most protecting, 
encouraging way. 

‘Andrew,’ she said again. And then Joyce’s courage failed her 
altogether. She seized on any, the first expedient that occurred to 
her to postpone all personal questions. ‘ You are sure they are 
well,’ she said tremulously. ‘ Granny—and my grandfather—and 
all; and not missing me—not too much—not breaking their 
hearts-’ 

‘ Breaking their hearts! But why should they, poor old 
bodies 1 —the feelings get blunted at that time of life. So long as 
they have their porridge and their broth, and plenty of good cakes 
—and a cup of tea. It is me you should ask that question. 
Do you know you have used me ill, Joyce 1 You have written 
oftener to them than to me—though it is me,’ Halliday said, 
‘with whom you have to spend your life—I am not saying at 
Comely Green. No doubt you’ve got different notions in a house 
like this. It’s always difficult to go back, and I would not wish 
it—I would not ask it. But in some more refined, more cultivated 
place—in some position like what we read of—^like what able men 

are securing every day-’ He rose as he spoke, inspired by this 

conviction, and approached her once more with outstretched arms. 

Mrs. Hayward could not find her husband upstairs or down. 
He went to his library invariably after his walk, but he was not there 
to-day. He had not gone to his room upstairs. He was not among 
his flower-seeds in the closet, where he had at the present season a 
great deal to do, arranging and naming these treasures. At last 
she met him coming in, in his tranquil way, from the garden, a pot 
of flowers in his hands. 

‘Look at these begonias, my dear. Now isn’t it worth while 
to take a little trouble when one gets a result like thid’? I am 
carrying it in for your own little table.’ 

‘ If is a fine time to talk (rf begonias,’ she cried, pushing away 
the pibnt which he held out to her. ‘ Henry, for goodness’ sake 
hurry into the drawing-room and put a stop to it at once ! That 
man is there with Joyce.’ 
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‘ That man ! ’ cried the Colonel, astounded. ‘ What man 1 
Bellendean'(’ 

‘ Oh, how can you talk! What objections could there be 

to- Henry, wake yourself up, for goodness’ sake ! It is the 

man—the man you would never tell me of—the schoolmaster— 
the Scotchman. Go, go ! and put a stop to it. I have been 
hunting for you high and low. Who can tell what they are 
settling all by themselves 1 Henry, I tell you go and put a stop 
to it! ’ 

The Colonel put down the pot upon the hall table. He was 
quite bewildered. ‘ The Scotchman ? ’ he said; ‘ the—the— 
schoolmaster?—with Joyce? I supixise, my dear, it must be 
one of her old friends ? ’ 

‘ I suppose, my dear, it is the man you—never told me of,’ 
cried Mrs. Hayward liercely. ‘ The man she was to marry. Go, 
I tell you, mid put a stop to it, Henry ! ’ 

‘ I put a stop to it! ’ he said. The Colonel grew red like a 
girl—he grew pale—he wrung his hands. ‘ Elizabeth, my dear, 
you know all about that bettor than I ever could do; you under¬ 
stand—such things? How could I—put a stop to it?’ -In his 
trouble ho paced up and down the hall, and knocked agaipst 
Baker, who was hanging about in the hope of hearing something, 
and ordered him off in a stentorian voice. ‘ What are you doing 
here, sir ? Be off, sir, this moment! ’ cried the Colonel ’’Then 
he added, apologetic yet angry, ‘ These servants take a great deal 
upon them. You should teach them their proiier place.’ 

‘ Henry,’ cried Mrs. Hayward, ‘ it is not like you to save your¬ 
self behind the servants. You must come with me, at least. I 
insist upon it. What authority have I over her ? If I must 
interfere, it can only be as representing you. They may have 
settled everything by this time,’ she cried, and seized her husband’s 
arm. It was not to support him, as he very well knew, but to 
drag him to the sacrifice. 

Andrew had risen: he had gone towards his love, holding out 
his arms. His figure, not graceful in itself, with the long frock- 
coat coming down a little too low, and putting him out of drawing, 
showed against the light; while Joyce, trembling, pressed against 
the window, shrinking frum his advance, seemed to stand on the 
defensive, with a pale and panic-stricken face. When the Colonel 
saw this scene, he no longer needed, any stimulant. He 4ropped 
his wife’s arm, and, stepping forward quickly, put his hand upon 
the intruder’s shoulder. ‘ Hey, sir ! don’t you see the young lady 
is afraid of you ? ’ he cried. 
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Andrew turned round at once with a quick recoveiy, and 
instantly extended his hand. He required not a moment to re¬ 
cover himself, being primed and ready for whatever might happen. 
‘ How do you do, Cornel ? ’ he said; ‘ I’m extremely glad to see 
you. I was telling Mrs. Hayward—as I presume that lady is, 
though Joyce, being so shy, did not introduce me—I was telling 
her that this happy meeting would be incomplete without a sight 
of you.’ 

‘ What do you want here, sir ? ’ cried the Colonel. ‘ What 
have you to do with my daughter?’ Then Colonel Hayward’s 
natural courtesy checked him in spite of himself. ‘ I—I beg your 
pardon,’ he said, after a moment. ‘ Perhaps I’m making a mis¬ 
take—perhaps it’s me you want, and not my daughter. Joyce, 
no need to be frightened, ray love, when your father’s here.’ 

Andrew had not given way an inch. He had no want of 
courage. He confronted the angry warrior without flinching. 
‘ What do I want here. Cornel ? ’ he said. ‘ I see you have for¬ 
gotten me. I have just come to see her. It is natural I should 
want to see the young lady I am engaged to. You took her away 
in such a hurry, I had no time to make any arrangement. But 
nobody will doubt my. right to come and see her, I suppose. Joyce, 
my dear one-’ 

‘ Be silent, sir ! ’ the angry Colonel cried. 

Andrew shrugged his shoulders.. ‘ Silent or not, it makes little 
difference. Words between you and me. Cornel, will change 
nothing,’ he said. 

‘ Joyce,’ cried the Colonel, with a gasp, ‘ what does this fellow 
mean ? You are almost fainting with terror. Go away, and leave 
me to deal with this man.’ 

‘ She’ll not do that,’ said Andrew calmly. 

‘ She’ll not do that ? She shall do what I wish, sir, I can tell 
you, and nobody shall interfere with her actions in her father’s 
house.’ 

‘ She’ll not do that. Cornel, for this good, reason, that Joyce 
will never give up her word pledged and her promise given. If 
you think so, it is clear you know very little of Joyce, Colonel 
Hayward, though you are her father,’ Halliday said. 

He did not look at Joyce to intimidate her. He held up his 
commonplace head; and though he was of unimposing stature, 
and his frock-coat was too long, the schoolmaster looked every 
inch* a man. His homely features grew dignified, his attitude fine. 
The Colonel stared at him, silent, not comprehending the trans¬ 
formation ; while Joyce, roused too by this subtle change in the 
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air, stood upright apart from the window on which she had been 
leaning, and turned to her father with a steadiness which was 
given at once by the sudden stimulus and by the rising despair. 

‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ it is quite true. I—did not expect him— 
and it gave me a shock. I thought perhaps—he might be bring¬ 
ing ill news. It is true,’ she said, after a pause; ‘ I am engaged 

—to Andrew Halliday. He has a right to come—for me-’ 

Her voice stopped again. She stood quite still for a moment, 
then flinging herself suddenly on the Colonel’s shoulder, ‘Oh, 
father / fathek ! ’ she cried, 

‘ What do you think of this, sir 1 ’ cried the Colonel, clasping 
her fast with one arm, holding out the other with an oratorical 
wave. 

‘I think just what she has said herself, that she is excited and 
overdone. I am very sorry I did not write and tell her I was 
coming. It would have saved her all this. But her nerves were 
not in this agitated state in the old days. I would like to know 
what you have been doing to my betrothed among you in England,’ 
the schoolmaster said, ‘ to make her like this.’ 

Colonel Hayward was too angry, too much bewildered and 
agitated, to reply. He took Joyce to the sofa, and made her sit 
down. ‘ My dear child,’ he said, ‘ you must not let yourself be 
intimidated—you mustn’t give .way. You may be sure you are 
quite safe. Nobody shall bully you or put forth a false claim 
upon you here.’ 

Mrs. Hayward had not said a word all this time, her husband 
having unexpectedly risen to the height of the occasion. Elizabeth 
knew how to hold her tongue. But she intervened now with calm 
authority. ‘We’ve no right to say it is a false claim,’ she said, 
‘ till we know more about it; but you can see for yourself, Mr.— 
Mr. Halliday, that she is not in a state now to have it proved. 
Come back later; nothing can be done now. Come back in the 
evening, and my husband will see you finally.’ 

‘Finally!’ said Andrew. ‘You will see me finally, ma’am, 
when I take away my wife-—but not till then. After that, you 
may be sure I will have little temptation to show myself in this 
housa’ 

The schoolmaster was roused. All that was best in him—his 
real love, his true independence, his sense of manhood, all came to 
his aid. He knew his rights and his power, and that no father 
could crush a lover so determined. But though he said ^hese 
words with genuine and indignant feeling, the utterance of them 
brought another side of the question back to his mind. If it came 
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to that—yes; he was man enough to carry his love away, herself 
alone, as he had wooed her for herself alone. But nobody but he 
knew how many glorious visions, how many hopes, would be cut 
oflF if he shook the dust from oflF his feet and resolved to cross that 
threshold no more. He would not give up Joyce, but he as good 
as gave up the headmastership—that dream of glory. He saw it 
melt away in the air, the baseless fabric of a vision. He felt him¬ 
self come down, with a giddy sense of descent and failure, and 
become once more Andrew Halliday, schoolmaster. Comely Green. 
He had even perhaps a little neglected Comely Green for the sake 
of that too sweet, too tempting illusion. And now he must resign 
all thought of it, all hope. The renunciation thrilled through all 
his nerves, as he stood there facing the prejudiced and foolish 
people who did not perceive what it was they were throwing away. 
But even this did not shake his faith in himself and his confidence 
in his rights. He cast a glance which was full of compassion yet 
disapproval at the group on the sofa. ‘ I can see,’ he said, ‘ that 
Joyce is too much agitated to be responsible, and that the Cornel 
is excited and unable to see the rights of the situation. Therefore, 
ma’am, I will take your advice. It is not the reception I had a 
right to expect; but, nevertheless, I have full faith in Joyce when 
she comes to herself. I will withdraw till this evening. No cere¬ 
mony, I beg,’ cried Andrew hurriedly. ‘ I will find my way out 
—there’s no need for any one to ojien the door.’ Even in the 
midst of questions so much more serious, he remembered that it 
would be bitter indeed to show his discomfiture to the pampered 
menial who had admitted him. . That at least he would not 
endure. 

. Mrs. Hayward followed him ^)ut of the room, sparing him this 
indignity. Perhaps the sight of Joyce leaning upon her father, 
absorbing his every thought, was as little agreeable to her as to 
Andrew. If Joyce was in trouble, it was at least her own 
making, whereas the innocent people whom she dragged into it 
had done nothing to deserve it. Mrs. Hayward regarded Andrew 
with angry contempt, but she was not without a certain fellow- 
feeling for him as a sufierer from the same cause. His air of 
terrible respectability, his coat, his hat, his gloves, everything 
about him, were so many additions to the sins of Joyce. And yet 
she felt herself more or less, as against Joyce, on Andrew’s side. 
She stood behind him while he opened the door, grimly watching all 
his imperfections. The back-door, she said to herself, the servants’ 
hall, would have been his right place. And yet, if the man spoke 
the truth, he was quite a fit and proper match for Joyce ! 
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From Ansust to November the time had gone very slowly and 
very hardly for Joyce. 

After that glowing afternoon, when she had heard from Norman 
Bellendean words wliicb she could never forget, not another sign 
or token from him had reached her. It is not an unprecedented 
thing tliat a gap like this should happen in the midst of a love- 
tale. A declaration inteniipted, a question unanswered, may ex- 
]i 08 e any pair of lovers to such a blank. The man may be kept 
latck by many reasons; the woman on her side cannot gather up 
the broken threads. Joyce, above all, had no initiative to take. 
He had said he would come back, but he had not come back ; and 
thus the story of her awakened heart had seemed to elose, as it 
iH'.gan, in agitation and shame. It had been wrong to listen to 
him, wrong to allow the thought of him to enter into her heart. 
She had not intended it, she said to herself, as is always said. 
The strong new tide which she did not understand, the character 
of which she had begun to suspecii too late, had carried her away. 
What defence could she have put up against it when she never 
suspected it,—when it was to her a surprise most painful, though 
so intoxicating 1 Who is there guilty of such infidelity, forsaking 
an old love for a new, wlio cannot excuse herself in such words ? 
Aud of many such it is true, as with Joyce, that the first love had 
been a mere name, a something not understood, an acquiescence— 
no more. If she had sinned against Andrew in accepting the love 
which was true enough on his side, without any red response, it 
had been done without guile, with no knowledge of any harm. 
Joyce had been conscious that it was not the love of which her 
beloved poets had sung; but how could she tell 1 As there was 
no second Shakespeare, so perhaps that love of the poets had died 
away into something calm and poor, like the dull prose of 'to-day; 
and when the dulness about her had burst asunder like a husk. 
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and flowers had come forth, and a blossoming and brightness in¬ 
describable, the girl, bewildered, had tried to attribute that 
illumination to other causes, to give it other names. 

I'he revelation, when it came, lasted but for a moment. Before 
she had been able to realise the sunshine that suddenly blazed 
upon her life, there had as suddenly followed a blank. The 
bewilderment and confusion of all things, which had been great 
enough before, were by this brought to a climax. Norman’s 
declaration or half-declaration ■completed the cutting off of her 
heart and existence from every ancient tie. She dared not seek 
light in the chaos of her mind from any one near her. She dared 
not betray it to the tender ears of the old people who would not 
understand, to whom she could not say all. To whom could she 
say all ?—to no one, no one on earth. She had to fall back upon 
herself, a creature straying about in worlds not realised. Andrew 
appeared to her through the mists like the vision of a nightmare, 
whose approach would be death. Never, even when no distraction 
was in her mind, when he was the most near and the most natural 
of all companions, had she been able to tolerate the idea of a 
closer union. She had vaguely looked for something to happen, 
to prevent any further,rap/irocAmcHfc She had surrounded her¬ 
self with reasons why no further step should bo taken. But she 
had never felt as now the hon-or of the bond which held her like 
iron—which she had escaped from, yet from which she never 
could escape. And, on the other hand, scarcely less terrible was 
the brighter vision which had burst upon her in one dazzling, 
bewildering blaze—the revelation which at first seemed to be that 
of Norman Bellendean’s love for her, but which soon settled into 
a shameful, terrible consciousness of her love for him. He had 
lighted up that blaze, and then he had disappeared out of her life, 
leaving her to contend alone with this discovery and consciousness. 
He had not asked for an answer from her—he had only asked to 
come back. And he had not come back; he had disappeared as 
if he_had never existed, only leaving this revelation, this overturn 
ot everything—^the glory, the horror, the shame. 

Joyce, it is Irue, had been absent for a gj-eat part of this blank 
period of darkness through which no word or sign of life had 
come. She had been taken away into new scenes, into a new 
world, ^he novelty and delight of which might have saved her had 
she ever remained long enough in one place to realise and under¬ 
stand IJ;. But it was only to her of all her party that Switzerland 
was a novelty. Her father and his wife were accustomed to 
travel. They moved from one tourist centre to another carrying 

V 
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all their usual habits with them, possessing a terrible monotony 
of aapiaintanco with everything there was to do and to sec. 
Mrs. Hayward took Mont Blanc as calmly as she did the river of 
which she felt her own lawn and trees to be one of the great 
charms. The Colonel thought more of the occasional old Indian 
comrade whom he wouhl meet in one of the big noisy hotels, than 
of all the mysteries of the Alps. 

Joyce had therefore little aid in healing her wounds herself, 
as she might have done, by that‘strong fascination of nature to 
which her spirit was so open. The mountains were not still to 
her, nor was there solitude to be found in the wildest ravine. 
She was taken there in the midst of a party which discussed their 
usual concerns, and were intent upon luncheon at the usual hour. 
The snowy jieaks only formed a new background for the prattle 
of common life, for talk about St. Augustine and the new parson¬ 
age. The new world was to her like the old, only more liewilder- 
ing—a phantasmagoria in wdiich the great and the petty were 
jumbled together,—the great too cold and unfamiliar to reach her 
soul, the petty like a babbling torrent carrying her away. Oh for 
the crags of Arthur’s Seat and the sea coming in ayont them! 
Oh for the quiet where thought is possible! But then with a 
shiver poor Joyce felt that there w'as nothing for her but flight 
from the dear familiar scenes, and from the very stillness for 
which her heart craved. For the one was full of conflicting 
passions and the otlijcr of conflicting thoughts. Of all places in 
the world, that phicc which, with the obstinacy of the heart, she 
still called home was the most impossible to her. She dared not 
even tuni her face in that direction, lest the subdued struggle 
within her might become a real conflict. For there was all that 
she dreaded as well as all that she loved. 

And even when the travelling was over things did not mend. 
Summer was gone, and all its events. She came back to a blank, 
to the level of an existence no longer new to her, but which she 
had never learned to love. The sudden blaze of aw'akening, of 
enlightenment, of delight and misery, had ceased, as suddenly as 
it rose. She never now heard Norman Bellendean’s name. He 
did not anne, he gave no sign: he might be dead, or gone back 
to India, or in the farthest iiart of the earth, for anythmg she 
knew. He had disappeared as if ho never had been, leaving in 
her heart and mind only the miserable consciousness that she 
loved him—oh, shame to think of! She so proud in her reserve 
and maidenly withdrawal! she, affianced to another man ! she, 
Joyce, who had Ixsen so proud! She felt herself, she who had 



been a kind of princess in lier own thoughts, reduced to the 
humble state of the Eastern handmaiden, waiting till perhaps 
some token of favour might be shown to her,—some word upon 
which she could build her hojies. -It is rare that any shame, real 
and deserved, is felt with the same sting of suffering and self- 
horror as attends the altogether fantastic shame of a sensitive girl, 
when she finds that she has given her love unsought. It was 
torture and misery to Joyce. To allow to herself that she was 
disappointed—that her ear was alw.ays intent on every coming 
step, her heart ready to beat loudly for every sudden call, filled 
her with a bitterncs.s of Immiliation such as crime itself would 
scarcely bring. But nobody had any clue to these thouglits. 
Her father saw nothing but that his daughter becinue every day 
more delightful to him, more indispensable. Mrs. Haywanl, with 
a faint disdain which it pleased her to be able to entertain for her 
husband’s daughter, concluded that Joyce, whom everybody 
thought so clever, was in reality didl. She had not shown any 
appreciation of Switzerland. She was a girl who might know 
books, perhajis, but nothing else. She had not cared for the 
mountains. It was impossible not to allow that Mrs. Hayward 
was rather satisfied on the whole that this should be. Perhaps 
only old Janet, with a sore and sad heart, felt that something was 
amiss. She did not know what it was that was wanting, but 
something wiis wanting. The letters which Peter found an in¬ 
exhaustible source of happiness were to her dark. She could not 
see her child through them. ‘There is something the maittcr,’ 
Janet said to herself. But nobody else divined, and to no one did 
Joyce breathe a word. 

It was in this condition that she had begun the sunshiny, hazy, 
November day. It was Friday, the Friday of the winter Preach¬ 
ings, the Fast'-day in Beliendean. She had remembered this when 
she set out with Colonel Hayward for their morning walk, with a 
tender thought of Janet in her great shawl, and Peter in his 
Sunday clothes, sitting in the kirk in rustic state and religious 
remeillemmt. And now the blank was broken, the silence* dis¬ 
turbed, but not as she thought. 

‘My dear, don’t you be afraid—I am here to protect you, 
Joyce^j your father is surely good for that. This man can do 
nothing, nothing. Thank God that you don’t love him—that 
there is not that to struggle against.’ 

‘ Father, it is quite true. Oh, I hfvve behaved badly—I am 
not fit to be among honourable folk. I have not respected my 
word.’ 
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‘ Stuff and nonsense, my dear. What did a girl like you know ? 
He took advantage of your ignorance. You could never have^ 
cared for that fellow, Joyce.’ The Colonel himself blushed at tne 
thought. 

Joyce made no reply. 

‘ He took advantage of your inexperience—he never could have 
been a match for you. I remember—he was there that afternoon 
in the cottage. He tried to thrust his claims upon me, b#' 
Nonnan Bellcndean took him off me. Ah, Norman Bellendean!’ 

The Colonel broke off quickly. He was not clear about it at all,- 
but he remembered that Elizabeth—that there was something, 
about Bellcndean. He stopped confused; and, with a Sudden 
start, Joyce raised herself from the sofa. He had brought her to 
life, though he did not know it, by that violent stimulant. ‘I 
must not,’ she said, in a broken voice, ‘go back from my word.’ 

‘ I set you free from it,’ said the Colonel. ‘ You were under 
age. You had no right to bind yourself. I set you free from it.’ 

She shook her head at him with a wistful smile. ‘It was 
once thought a priest could do that,’ she said. 

‘I am not a priest, but I am your father, Joyce. I set you 
free from it. It is in the Bible—you know your Bible better 
than I do. I set you free from it. You had no right to bind 
yourself.’ 

She shook her head still. ‘ I cannot get any comfort out of 
that. I was a woman, well knowing what I was doing.’ 

‘ My dear, you arc not of age even now.’ 

‘ Oh, father,’ she cried, ‘ don’t say anything to me. I cannot 
go back from my word.’ 

‘Joyce, I hear my wife coming back. I am not clever, I 
know. Elizabeth is the one to tell us what to do.. If she will 
only take it up—if you will let her take it up.’ 

Joyce rose quiikly to her feet. ‘Not now—not now. I 
couldn’t speak to any one. Father, you must let me settle it 
by myself.’ 

‘•Joyce! Oh, have confidence in us both, Joyce ! ’ 

Joyce escaped from his restrainrag hand and imploring look. 
She hastened out of one door while Mrs. Hayward entered by the 
other, and, with her limbs trembling under her, got to the «refuge 
of her own room, where at least there was no one to question her, 
and tell her what she ought to do. She was not capable of any 
more. She threw herself down in a chair, and did not mdVe for 
hours, turning it over and over—helplessly over and over in her 
mind. It was all she could do. The scene through which she 
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had just passed repeated itself before her—every word that had 
been said, every look. When she was ealled to go downstairs for 
lllnch, she made excuses for herself she knew not what, and sat 
there with a sort of helpless craving only to be alone—to be left 
to herself—through all the daylight hours. It seemed to Joyce 
that everything else had disappeared for ever, that every vision of 
her soul was gone,—that Andrew alone stood before her, the only 
l^ble and steadfast thing. She saw him before her eyes all the 
time, with all his imperfections. There had never been any 
glamour in her eyes to blind her to these. His familiar aspect, 
with which she had grown unfamiliar, came back to her with all the 
force at once of recollection and of new discovery. He had come 
to claim her, and he had a right to claim her; and how could she 
resist that claim 1 He had not hesitated, nor had he been cowed 
even by.her dread of him, by her father’s .vehemence. He had stood 
for his rights like a man. A respect for the man at whom she 
shuddered, whose approach was dreadful to her, had come into 
Joyce’s mind: even with strange inconsistency she was half proud 
of him in his immovableness—in the resolution and force he bad 
shown. She tried to face it all calmly, to contemplate her fate,— 
to ask herself whether, perhaps, her old life, the duties to which 
she had been bom, were not after all the best, the only existence 
for her 1 There would be plenty to do, there would not be much 
time' to think. 'The clamour of the school, and all the old emula¬ 
tions, and the ambitions which at once seemed enough to fill any 
mind, would shut out all echoes and banish all ghosts. Only for 
a few months had she been absent—not enough to change her 
habits, to change the fashion of her mind. Why should she resist 
and strive against her fate 1 

She tried to soothe and init away other visions by that—the 
school, the children’s looks of interest, the clinging of the girls 
about her, the books in which she could always escape from all 
that troubled her. With her trembling hands clasped, with her 
eyes in an abstract gaze, she saw all these things again, and for a 
moment her heart beat calm. But then once more, with a sudden 
flash, with a start, with a cry of horror, she recognised in front of 
all, him—Andrew—as he had stood before her to-day, as she 
remepibered him, as he was and had always been. Joyce sprang 
to her feet to escape that steady, calm, immovable image. She 
put her hands over her hot eyes, but could not shut it out. She 
paced about her room, but could not get beyond the place in which 
he stood. He filled all the sphere of her vision, as he would fill 
her whole life. Oh, how to escape—how to escape ! Oh for the 
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wings of a dove !—but wlicre to fly 1 She flung herself down oii 
her knees by the side of her bed. Sometimes in that attitude 
merely there is a relief. She was not praying, but laying her 
lioart witli all its confusions, its whirl of eontradietory thoughts, 
its wild longings for escape, open where God could sec it, calling 
wistfully His attention to it as human creatures will, in human 
forgetfulness that everywhere and in all attitudes He sees, and 
does not neglect. 

Later in the afternoon .Joyce stole out to seek counsel from the 
evening breeze and the cold flow of the river. She was afraid to 
go beyond the liiidts of the garden and grounds lest she should 
meet him alone, and forestall the decision of her fate. The 
Novemb(T evening was chill with cold dews falling, the grass 
pcuietratcd with wet, the half-naked trees all heavy with moisture, 
sprinkling cold showers oyer her when the breeze moved them. 
She went down to the river-edge, and looked out upon it in the 
grey of the twilight, flowing, glistening, giving back the little 
light there was. A boat was diawn up .here and there on the 
bank, but there was none on the stream, which, swollen with early 
rains, and liearing on its dark clear surface specks of the leaves 
that ev(!ry air swejtt oft' the overhanging trees, flowed on through 
the darkness, a ceaseless wayfarer. The wiUows, still in ragged 
robes of pale yellow, gave a faint light to the darkling scene. 
Joyce leant over, almost feeling the sweep of the stream, and there 
came upon her a strong temptation to detach the boat that lay 
within her reach, and trust herself to the flowing water aud the 
night. The possibilities of that flight came before her instantane¬ 
ously like a picture. The stream itself would carry her along; 
the movement itself wouhl soothe her troubled spirit. She seemed 
to feel the rush of the water under the bridge, to see the lights of 
the town twinkling leflected on the water, the ojrening of the dim 
(wening skies beyond, the dark shadows of barges and ships as the 
widening stream flowed on. She saw in a moment all the dark 
panorama float j)ast her, the increasing rush of the Thames, the 
sound of its gmgle in her cars, the growing dangere of the darkness, 
and the crowded ways. The little boat might go down under the 
bows of some monster in the dark, and no one cvct know what 
young despairing heart was in it. She saw, too, the dark mass 
heaving up high almve, the frail little vessel turning oyerj the 
choking inky stream, and drew back with a low cry of terror. It 
was indeed a kind of despair which was closing round hcr,i but 
she wanted to escape and not to die—not yet to die. 

The shuddering of that sensation brought her back slowly away 
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from the dark faspinatiou of the flowing water. She came back 
picking her steps across the wet grass, chilled by the damp and the 
dark, the cold raindrops suspended on the branches coming down 
upon her in an icy shower as she passed under the trees. The liglits 
in the windows, the warmth of the house, shone through the twi¬ 
light, attracting her, putting forth a strong appeal. But what was 
warmth and shelter to freedom, if she could but get her freedom 
and escape from it all t Joyce had got beyond all power of 
thinking. Her mind saw pictures, visions of what might be, us 
more reasonable people see the motives and arguments which tell 
for or against every courae of action. As she turned her face from 
the river and reached the gravel path, there suddenly came before 
her a vision of a still and quiet country road, such as she had seen 
in her walks, leading far away into far level distances, the long 
perspective of the low-lying country. She bethought herself of a 
dozen turns and byways, all leading into the unknown. She saw 
them stretching for miles and miles, leading the wayfarer far out 
of sight of every one who knew her, and the dark line of the 
hedgerows that would keep her from straying, and the sleeping 
villages she would pass through. There would be no dangers in a 
country road, and she was strong: she could go a long way without 
requiring to pause. There would be ten hours of darkness in 
which she could walk on. She was not afraid of her strength 
failing. And at the end surely there would be some quiet place 
where nobody would ever think of finding a strayed creature. It 
would be like falling and disapijearing through Mirza’s bridge. 
Joyce stood still for a moment, moved by a wild prick of that 
unreasoning impulse which was in her blood. By the side of the 
house was a dim opening which admitted to that world, strange, 
dark, and cold, in which a poor girl could lose herself who had 
no true place, no natunal nest in the other. She paused for a 
moment, clasping her hands, appealing to she knew not what— 
not God .this time; there are moments when the bewildered soul 
becomes pagan in its broken faith—to something, she knew not 
what, above, around. 

The lamp had been lighted in the drawing-room, but no curtains 
drawn or shutters closed. Another picture, a real one, caught her 
eyes there as she hesitated, standing on the edge. She was close 
to the verandah upon which the window opened, and she heard the 
sound of the voices within, now raised, now sinking low. The 
sudden spell of a stronger interest seized upon Joyce. She came 
forward a few steps at a time, unwilling and yet eager, until she 
commanded a full view of the party within. Her father stood 
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lacing the window. He waa talking with mucK vehemence, refer¬ 
ring occasionally to his wife, who sat in her usual place, a very 
watchful spectator—now and then breaking off with a flourish of 
his hand, as a man does when he has said something unanswerable. 
With his back towards the window, Andrew sat squarely on a chair, 
his hat at his feet. There came upon Joyce an impulse of painful 
laughter in the midst of her misery. It was a look, an attitude 
she knew so well—ludicrously, horribly familiar in this crisis of 
her fate,—for it was her fate, her life or death, they were deciding, 
while he sat there like a rock, unconvincible, immovable, as he had 
sat through many a discussion that mattered nothing. For who 
could ever convince Andrew 1 She drew closer in the sudden 
smart of the recollection, the keen sense of incongruity, the 
reality of this scene dispersing every vision. The living drama, in 
which she was herself the chief figure, had a stronger force than 
any hnagination. She went into the verandah, to the window 
against which, on the other side, she had leant in the morning. It 
was not fastened, and yielded to her touch. They all turned upon 
her at the sound of the faint cry she gave. 
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The light dazzled her as she came into the warm room, in the 
midst of this conference. Colonel Hayward started forward to 
meet her, and his wife rose from her chair. But Andrew did not 
budge. In his world no such respectful movement Wiis thought of; 
and in times of excitement he had not leisure to think, nor note 
what others did. 

‘ Joyce, why are you here V her father said hastily. 

‘ Joyce, you wiU come with me,’ said Mrs. Hayward. ‘ Let the 
gentlemen settle this matter. Come with me.’ 

'‘Joyce,’ said Andrew, ‘in justice to me you will remain here.’ 

She stood lookmg from one to another with eyes still wild with 
her secret dreams and projects, which no one suspected, and the 
drops of cold dew glittering in her hair. ‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ you 
know I must stay. I cannot leave it to you, as if—as if—you had 
known it aU the time.’ 

‘Joyce sees what is just,’ said Andrew. ‘There was neither 
father nor mother between us. She decided for herself, and she 
will have to decide for herself again. Cornel, leave her alone.’ 
He spoke with great composure in his ordinary tone. ‘ I will take 
no answer from you, but I’ll abide by what she says.’ 

‘ She is under age,’ said Colonel Hayward. ‘ Sir, if you were a 
little better acquainted with ordinary rules, you would know it is 
her father only who has the right to reply to you.’ 

‘And how.do you know. Cornel, that she Is under age? Were 
you there when she was born ? Were you near at hand to see your 
child ? What do you know about her more than any passer-by V 

‘Sir!’ cried Colonel Hayward, stammering with indignation, 
‘you presume upon the shelter of my roof, and on being beneath— 
beneath my notice.’ 

‘Not beneath being your son-in-law,’ Andrew said. 

‘Joyce,’ said Mrs. Hayward angrily, ‘eitlior put a stop to this 
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at once, or come with me and let your father settle it. You make 
everytliing worse by being here.’ 

Joyce stood between them trembling, unable to command, as she 
luid once so vainly thought slie could, the situation in which she 
found herself Oh, how much easier to liy, citlier by the dark 
river or the darker countay! ‘ I will respect my father,’ she said, 

‘ in everything—in everything—but-’ 

The last word did not reach the Colonel’s car. He drew her 
hand within his arm. "Thank you, my dear,’ he said. ‘Tlien it 
is all right. Mr. Halliday, or whatever your name is, there must 
be no more of this. I might lose my temiaer. I might forget that 
you are under my roof Don’t you hear what my daughter has 
said 1 In such a matter a gentleman gives way at once. It’s no 
question of love.’ He pressed Joyce’s trembling hand in his arm. 
‘ If you’ve any regard for her, sir, or for yoim own character, you’ll 
go away and disturb her no more.’ 

Andrew luul risen slowly to his feet. He came forward with 
his hand raised, as if lie were about to ad(b‘ess a class. ‘ You’ll 
observe,’ he said, ‘ that the circumstances only, and not the persons, 
are changed. It was a question, of love six months ago. I was a 
man in a good position, my father very respectable, a little money 
in the family. And she wiis Joyce, a female teacher, with nobody 
to stand for her but Peter Mathesou, a ploughman.’ 

‘ You insult me, sir,’ cried Colonel Ihayward—‘ you insult my 
daughter !’ Ho lichl her hand close, pressing it in his to console 
lier. ‘ My poor Joyci?, my jwor child !’ he exclaimed. 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Andrew, with composure, ‘it is true. 
Joyce knows that it is true. My mother, who expresses herself 
strongly, put it in other words : It was said I was throwing myself 
away. I did not tliink so; but that being the case, Cornel, you 
need not think I will be daunted because she is your daughter, or 
any man’s daughter. She’s Joyce—and engaged to me.’ 

‘ Leave ray house, sir,’ cried the Colonel. ‘ You have insulted 
my child. For that there is no excuse and no pardon. Leave my 
house.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Joyce, ‘ it’s no insult—it is all true. I am 
always -Joyce, whatever I am besides. And when I was poor, it 
was thouglit a—credit to me. He should not have said it, but it’s 
true. I never thought of that, and ho should not have said it: 
but it’s true. He held out his hand to me when I was—beneath 
him.’ . . 

‘Joyce!’ 

‘Yes, I see it all, though I did not think of it tlien. Oil, 
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excuse him ! He does not know a man should never say that! 
They do it and think no harm where we come from. Wo were 
common folk. He did me honour, and am I to do him discredit 1 
I cannot, I cannot. I must keep to my word.’ 

‘ Joyce, for heaven’s sake, don’t act like a mad woman! Come 
away with me and let them settle it,’ cried Mrs. Hayward, seizing 
her arm on the other side. 

. ‘Joyce behaves just as I should have expected from lier,’ said 
Andrew, facing this agitated group with his own supreme self-pos¬ 
session and calm. ‘ I knew I couhl not be deceived. I am willing 
to make every allowance for your feelings. Cornel. Y^ou naturally 
look for a richer man than me to be your daughter’s husband. I 
respect even the prejudices of a man like you. But there is no 
real reason to be disturbed about that. I am a young man. I 
liave always been successful, so far as has been in my power. 
'There is no need for me to remain in tlie humble place I now fill. 
With your interest and my own merits-’ 

‘Good Lord!’ the Colonel cried. He dropped his daughter’s 
arm in his consternation, and stood with his lips apart, witli a stare 
of horror. 

‘My own merits,’ repeated Andrew, ‘I think wc might soon 
so modify the circumstances that you need olyect no longer. I 
am not afraid of the circumstances,’ he said, with a smile of 
complaisance. ‘You can tell your father, Joyce, what testi¬ 
monials-’ 

‘Father,’ said Joyce eagerly, with a burning blush, ‘he is to 
be excused. Tliat is how they think where—where we came from. 
He is—not a gentleman : we were—common folk. Father, he 
means it all right, though he does not know. He’s good, though— 
though he speaks another language.’ Her own horror and dismay 
took the form of apology. She was roused by her consternation 
into full and eager life. 

‘And you hold by this man, Joyce, and you plead for him!’ 
Colonel Hayward cried. 

‘You will understand. Cornel,’ said Andrew, who had drawn 
himself up indignantly, and sacrificed all the advantage of his self- 
possession in sudden discomposure and resentment, ‘that I ask 
nobody to plead for me. Joyce has been carried away with trying 
to please both parties. She is sacrificing me to soothe you down. 
Women will do such things; they will not learn. But for my part, 
I rejeck her excuses. I’ll have no forbearance on tha^ score,’ cried 
Andrew, holding up his head and throwing back his shoulders. 

‘ I stand upon my own merits as between man and man.’ 
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Then the Joyce of other days found words—not the tremulous 
girl, all strange in strange places, who was Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter, but the swift speaking, high-handed Joyce, the possible 
princess, the lady born of Janet’s cottage. ‘Oh,’ she cried, her 
words pouring forth on a sudden passionate breath, ‘ how dare you 
bring up your merits here, and all your W'orldly thoughts! My 
old grandfather was but a ploughman, but he was a gentleman 
like my father. He would have put you to the door if you had 
said all that to him. And you stand before a man that has fought, 
and has the Queen’s medals on his breast—that has been wounded 
in battle, and faced cannon and sword; and before a lady that has 
no knowledge of the ways of common folk ; and before me, that 
yoil sidd you loved ; and you stand up and tell them of the female 
teacher that you held out your hand to, and of your merits, that 
make you good enough for the best—for Colonel Hayward’s 
daughter, th<at is a great soldier, a great captain, far too noble 
and great to put you to the door like Peter Matheson. Oh, 
Andrew Halliday, for shame, for shame !—you, after all the 
l)ooks you have read, and all the fine words you have said. I 
am ashamed- myself,’ said Joyce, turning from him with a proud 
despair, ‘ for I thought that Shakespeare and all the poets would 
make a gentleman even out of the commonest clay.’ 

Andrew bore this without quailing, with a smile on his face. 
When she stopped, he drew a long breath, and turned with an 
explanatory air to Colonel Hayward. ‘ That is just one of her 
old tirades,’ he said. 

The Colonel paid Iiim no attention : he put his arm round his 
daughter, as tremulous as she was. ‘ Joyce,’ he said faltering— 
‘Joyce, my dear child, you see it all. You see through him, and' 
—and all of us. Thank God that it’s all over now ! ’ 

Joyce drew back from him, trembling with the reaction from 
her own excitement. The flush that had given her a temporary 
brilliancy and force faded away. ‘ But yet that alters nothing,’ 
she said. 

Mrs. Hayward put her hand upon the girl’s arm with an im¬ 
patient pressure. ‘ Do you mean that you are going to marry that 
man, Joyce!’ 

‘ Mr. Halliday,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I hope, after what my 
(laughter has said, that you will see the inexpediency ot—of con¬ 
tinuing this discussion. She has her ideas of honour, which are 
a little overstrained—overstrained, as is perhajB natural; but she 

sees all the discrepancies—all tlic- You know, you must see 

that it’s quite impossible. My consent you will never get—never! 
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and as for Joyce, she will not—you can see by what she has said 
—go against me.’ 

‘ She will never go against her word.’ 

‘ Oh, this is endless ! ’ the Colonel cried. ‘ We may go on 
contradicting each other till doomsday. You understand that 
I will hear no more, and that Joyce, as .she has told you, will hear 
no more.’ 

‘ She may object to my manners. Cornel, but slic will keep her 
word to me,’ said Andrew, regaining all the force of his conviction. 

‘ But, .as you say, it is little use bandying words. I will withdraw. 

I have made a long journey for very little—not half-a-dozen words 
by ourselves with the young lady to whom I am engaged to be 
married. But I will not keep up a needless discussion. She 
understands me, and you understand. If you meet me in a 
friendly spiiit, everything may yet be arranged for the best; if 
not, she will be of age at least in a year, and wo will have no need 
of your consent. Joyce,’ he said, suddenly, making a quick step 
towards her, seizing her hand, ‘ I’ll bid you good-bye, my dearest. 
You’ll mind your honour and duty to me. Eioh or poor, high or 
low, makes no difference. You have my word, and I have yours. 
Have you any message for the old folk.’ 

‘ Andrew 1 ’ she said, trembling. She had shrunk back for the 
first moment, but now held herself upright, very tremidous, leaving 
her hand in his, with an evident great exertion of her wiU. Her 
lips quivered, too, and she said no more. 

‘ I understand,’ he said, in a soothing tone, putting his other 
hand for a moment over hers. ‘ Well, if that’s all, it will have to 
do. Good-bye, Joyce—but not for long. I have learned the road 
to you, and it shall not be untrodden. We’ll meet soon—without 
other eyes always on us. Good-bye. I put my full trust in you. 
You will mind your word and your duty, Joyce. Good evening, 
madam. Cornel, you will understand that we are.agreed, she 
and I.’ 

‘ I understand nothing of the sort, sir! On the contrary, I 
forbid you my house, sir! I will give orders-’ 

‘ Good-bye, Cornel,’ said Andrew, with a smile. He gathered 
up his hat from the floor, waved his hand with a general leave- 
taking, and walked to the door. ‘ You will hear from me very 
soon, Joyce, my dear,’ he said, looking round before he finally 
disappeared. He went out, he felt, with all the honours of war. 

It tvas very near the dinner hour, and Baker was busy in the 
dining-room. Andrew had to let himself out. He did so with a 
reflection that to have been asked to stay to dinner, as was his due. 
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would have been much more agreeable ; yet with another reflection 
following, that probably in this house they went through the some¬ 
what mysterious ceremony called dressing for dinner, and that he 
had no means of altering his costume. The odour that filled the 
house was very agreeable; and however unhappy or even tragical 
this interview ha<l been to the others, it was not so to Andrew'. 
He had calculated uixin o])position. He had calculated, too, with 
certainty upon Joyce’s fidelity to her word. There had been, it 
was true, that tirade—which did not in the least surprise him'— 
which was quite natural, much more like the Joyce he knew than 
was the dignified silent young latly who had first appeared to him. 
He could forgive her the. tirade. Otherwise he felt that he had 
lost nothing. He knew (ixactly the position the parents would 
take up, and he did not even despair that when they fully saw' 
the situation, tlu^y would bo moved to make the best of it, and 
that even the heiulinastership might still bo within reach. He 
went out, carefully closing the door behind hiiti, a little disgusted 
about the dinner, not discouraged about anything else, and met 
at the gate, coming in, the lady who had directed him, so clearly 
that he coidd not miss it, to Oolonel Hayward’s door. There was 
a lamp not far from the gate, and some light cfinie from the gas¬ 
light in the hall, wliich revealed him to her before he could close 
the door. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she cried, in a breathless, rapid way ; ‘ so you found the 
place.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ said Andrew, mindful of-his p’s and q’s. He 
felt that in iuldressing a lady, es])ecially one whom he did not 
know, it was the safest course to err by a little more, not less, 
respect. ‘ Yes, thanlcs to you.’ 

‘And you found them—you found herl It was Joyce you 
wanted, I feel sun!.’ 

‘Yes, it .was Joyce I wanted.’ 

‘ Oh ! this is so interesting,’ Mrs. Sitw’ell cried—‘ so interesting ! 
I know her very well, and I take the greatest interest in her. 
You are—an ohl friend, I am sure 1 ’ 

‘Yes, an old friend—a very old friend,’ said Andrew,—‘a very 
warm friend; soractliing- something more than a friend, if the 
truth were known.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried the little hidy, clasping her hands together, ‘ this 
is more interesting than I can say. Let me go back with you a 
little, Mr.—Mr.-^ ’ 

‘ Halliday—niy name is Halliday. She has spoken of me, no 
doubt.’ 
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‘ I am so glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. HalliJay. I 
really must walk with you a little way. I was going to see Joyce, 
but I am sure she has something else to tliink of, and it is a little 
too late. By the way, I suppose you are going back there to 
dinner 1 ’ 

‘It is natural to think so,’ .said Andrew with a grim little 
laugh, ‘ but no.’ 

‘No?’ cried Mrs. Sitwell. Her curiosity, her interest in this 
drama, her determination to know cvcrythii^g, rose to fever-heat. 
She had taken him all in at the first glance, when she had met 
him in the morning: his long—too long—coat, his round hat, the 
colour of his gloves. Her eyes danced witli eagerness and interest. 
She could scarcely contain hoi'self. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I am not good imoiigh for Cornel Ha3rward’s 
{laughter. You may be surprised—but, so far as lies with the 
old peojde, 1 am scut away.’ 

‘Sent away!’ she repeated, ^^ith a little shriek. ('And not 
much wonder!’ she said to herself.) ‘You must not think it 
more curiosity,’ she cried ; ‘ 1 am so interested in dear Joyces. Ah, 
pleiise tell me. I shall see, her to-morrow, and if 1 can be of any 

use, or take her any niessiige —’ 

■‘It is unnecessary,’ said Andrew, with a wave of his hand. 

‘ I know Joyce, and she understands me.’ 

‘ I can’t tell you,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, ‘ how interesting all this 
is to me. Though 1 have never seen you befoi(^, Mr. Ilalli<lay, I 
feel that I know you through dear Joyce. I wonder, as you are 
not dining at the Haywards’, if you would come and take your 
evening meal with my husband and me—Rev. Au.sliii Sitwell, St. 
Augustine’s. You must have hc.ard of my husband ; he would be 
charmed to make your acquaintance. AVe don’t say we dine, you 
know; we are quite poor peojile, and don’t make any fuss; but 
wo will give you something to oat—and tnic sympathy,’ cried 
the parson’s wife, with a little friendly touch of her hand ujion 
his arm. 

‘I am sure you arc exceedingly kind,’ said Andrew. He was 
a little alarmed, if tnith must be told. Had it happtmed in 
London, he would at once have understood that a snare of some 
sort was being laid for him ; but as ht! was at some distance from 
London, he was only doubtful, slightly alarmed, and uneasy. He 
reflected, however, that he had all his wits about him, and was 
not a»man to lie led into a snare; and he did not know (though 
he had heard of a place called the Star and Garter) where to go 
for a dinner; and he had groat need of soim; one to ajicak to— to 
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open his heart to. And certainly she had been going to Colonel 
Hayward’s when he met her, and knew Joyce, and therefore was 
a person who could be trusted. He thought, on the whole, he 
might venture to accept the invitation, secure ot being able to 
takh care of himself, whatever happened. ‘You are exceedingly 
kind,’ he said again; ‘ I should be very glad, ma’am, to make 
your husband’s acquaintance. He will be of the Established 
Church, no doubt ? It would be a pleasure to compare experience, 
especially in the way of schools.’ 

‘ Have you to do with schools 1 ’ she asked. 

Andrew turned in the lamplight to cast a glance of inquiry at 
the ignorant little, person beside him. ‘ Surely,’ he said, in a tone 
of suppressed surprise,—‘ what else 1 as my poor Joyce was, too, 
before it all came out. You speak of poverty, which I don’t doubt 
is a figure of speech so far as you are concerned—but Joyce was in 
a very humble position, though always above it in her mind, before 
the Cornel came.’ 

‘This is more interesting than ever,’ cried the parson’s wife, 
clasping her hands. 

‘ My only trouble wiis that my family were not very well con¬ 
tent, constantly throwing it in my teeth that I might have done 
better,’ said Andrew; ‘ which makes it the more wonderful,’ he 
added, with a faint laugh, ‘ to be put to the door as it were, and 
told I am not good enough for the Cornel’s daughter? It is a 
tuniing of the tables which I never looked to see.’ 

‘But nothing will shake Joyce—Joyce will always be faithful,’ 
Mrs. Sitwell cried. 

‘Oh yes, Joyce—Joj'ce has a high sepsc of duty ; and besides, 
she knows my position, which an ignorant officer and his wife are 
not likely to do. I am not afraid of Joyce,’ he added, with 
sedate self-confidence. ‘ She is a good girl. She knows what she 
owes to me.’ 

‘This way, Mr. Halliday,’ cried Mrs. Sitwell. ‘Ours is only a 
little place, but you will have a warm welcome. I must hear all 
about you and Joyce.’ 

He was a stranger, and she took him in—there could not have 
been a more Christian act. And such acts often have their 
recompense here, without waiting for that final reward which is 
promised. Andrew became very watchful and suspicious when he 
found himself face to face with a cleric^il person in a coat much 
longer than his .own, and a costume which recalled in a general 
way what he had heard of Jesuits—a name of terror. He was 
.much on his gmartl for the first hour. But after supper Mrs. 
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Sitwell’s magic bcg<an to tell. Notwithstanding his self-control, 
he could not but bo sore and iiyured, and to be able to speak and 
unburden himself was a relief indescribable. He fell into the 
snare delicately arranged around his feet. Mre. Sitwell’s keen 
little eyes danced with delight. She wiped off a tiny fictitious 
tear when she had drawn it idl out, one detail after another. ‘ I 
shall go and see her to-morrow,’ she cried. ‘ I will give her a kiss 
and say. You dear girl, now I know all.’ 

‘It is all to her credit—nothing but to her credit,’ said 
Andrew. 

'rhe llev. Austin had a meeting on his hands, and had been 
obliged to go out, leaving the new acipiaintance to be dissected at 
his wife’s pleasure. He was unea,sy about tlio adveutiu'e altogether. 
‘A fellow like, that,’ he cried,—‘ would you let him marry one of 
yom’ sisters, Dora 1 ’ 

‘Yes, dear, if he were rich enough,’ cried his wife. ‘But to 
think what a romance it has been all the time. How astonished 
everybody will be. I am not going to publish it abroad-’ 

‘ I hope not, I hope not, Dor.'i.’ 

‘ But naturally I will tell the people who are most interested in 
hcr^’ Ml'S. Sitwell said. • 

Mrs. Sitwell took charge of Andrew as if he had been a 
rcsjiectable tramp. She procured him a lodging for the night, 
having got every detail out of him that it was possible to gather. 
Ho had to leave early the next morning, which was a relief ; and 
she could scarcely sleep all night for excitement and satisfaction. 
She felt like the finder of a trciisure—like a great inventor or 
poet. To whom should she communicate first this wonderful piece 
of news 1 It would act as a stimulant in the dull season all over 
the place. ‘ Don’t talk of it ? ’ she said to her husband, who acted 
his usual part of wet blanket to subdue her ardour; ‘ oh no, not in 
society generally—I hope you know me better than that, Austin. 
I will only teU a few of her friends—her friends ought to know. 
What a showing up it will be of those Haywards ! I never liked 
that woman. I see now why she has been so anxious to keep 
everything quiet. No, I shall not talk of it—except to Joyce’s 
friends; for it is all to Joyce’s credit,—all, all !’ Mrs. Sitwell 
said. 


X 
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‘ Canon, what docs this story mean wliich I meet wherever I go ? 
I heard it at the St. Clairs’ yesterday, but took no notice, and 
to-day there’s poor Lady Thompson bursting and panting—what 
docs it all me.an 'I ’ 

‘ I should be better able to answer if you told me what ft was.’ 

‘ Tliat is just like a man,’ cried Mrs. Jenkinson, ‘ as if you did 
not know ! Wlien any gossip is going it always gets here first of 
all. I believe you have a telephone, or whatever you call them. 
Is there anything in it ? What is the meaning of it ? You have 
always h.'wl a fancy for the girl, more than I saw any reason for— 
but that’s your way.’ 

‘ The girl,’ said the Canon. ‘ I suppose you mean old Hayward’s 
girl. Well, and what do they say ? ’ 

‘ I am v(!ry surprised that you should ask me ; and now I feel 
biu-e there must be something in it,’ Mrs. Jenkinson cried. 

‘ Tliat she was a schoolmistress, or something of tliat sort ? I 
idways suspected as much. The mother was a governess—and if 
Hayward left her, as he seems to have done, with poor relations— 
and wliat then, my dciir 1 ’ said the Canon briskly.' ‘ Eh ? that 
doesn’t alter the fact that she’s a very nice girl.’ 

‘ It alters the situation,’ said the Canon’s wife. ‘ Miss Beachey 
is a very nice girl ; but I should not ask her to meet the St. 
Clairs, for example, in my drawing-room.’ 

‘Emjtty-headed noodles,’ said the Canon. ‘Miss Beachey is 
•H'orth the whole bundle of them; but I hope you don’t compare 
Miss Bejjchey with Joyce.’ 

‘ If that were all! ’ said the lady, shaking her head. ‘ I hear 
now that’s not half. They say she’s nothing to the Haywards at 
all—only a girl that took their fancy, and that they took ,put of 
her natural position-’ 

‘ I’ll swear she never took Mrs. Hayward’s fancy, Charlotte!’ 
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‘ Well, well. Mrs. Hayward is a woman of sense; she knows 
it is vain to go against a man when he has taken a notion in his 
head. The Colonel saw her, it appears, and thought her like his 
first wife. These romantic plans never succeed. It appears she 
was engaged to a man in her own class, and he has been here 
making a disturbance. I am very distressed for these poor people. 
Well ? You know all about it, of course, a great deal better than 
I do.' 

‘ My dear, I think that notion of yours about a telephone is 
quite just. Of course I have heard it all—first, that she had been 
a schoolmarm, as these troublesome Americans say (we’ll all find 
ourselves speaking American one of these days), then a board 
schoolmistress, additional horror! Yesterday, however, nobody 
had any doubt she was old Hayward’s daughter. The other thing 
has come up to-day. I don’t believe a word of it, if that’s any 
satisfaction to you.’ 

‘ It is very little satisfaction to me, Canon,’ said Mrs. Jenkinson, 
shaking her head, ‘for I know how you are swayed by your 
feelings. You like her, therefore nothing that tells against her 
can be true. But unfortunately I can’t give up my judgment in 
that way.’ 

‘ What has your judgment got to do with it ? That’s a big 
thing to be put in movement for sucli a small matter,’ said the 
Canon, pushing his chair from the table. The rotundity of the 
vast black-silk waistcoat burst forth from under that shadow 
with an imposing air. He crossed one leg over the other, filling 
half the vacant space with a neat foot in a black gaiter and well- 
brushed shoe. 

‘ I don’t call it a small matter. I am very surprised that you 
should think so. A Scotch country girl, with a pupil-teacher’s 
training, brought among us—presented to us all as a young lady ! ’ 

‘ Well, wasn’t she a young lady 1 What fault have you to find 
with heri She puts mo to my p’s and q’s, I can tell you, with 

what you call her pupil-teacher’s-’ The Canon changed his 

position impatiently, bringing his other foot into that elevated 
position. ‘ It’s all a horrid nuisance ! ’ he cried. ‘ I don’t know 
when I’ve been more vexed. Hayward’s an old fool—I always 
knew it. I wish they had never settled here.’ 

‘ I knew you’d think so. Canon,’ Mrs. Jenkinson cried. 

‘ What was the good, if you knew I’d think so, of aggravating 
everything? I’ll tell you fvhat it is,—it’s those pernicious 
people at St. Augustine’s. That woman must be in mischief. I 
told you so. She can’t keep out of it. And to fall foul of the 
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people who have been her best friends ! But for that poor girl, 
whom she’s fixing her fangs in, neither old Sam nor I would have 
moved a step. I’ve a great mind to go and stop the building. 
It would serve them right.’ 

‘ 1 don’t defend Dora Sitwell, Canon ; but if there had been 
nothing wrong she could not have made a story. It is the people 
who shock all the instiiiets of society and break its rules—as the 
Haywards liavc done——’ 

‘ Well, I said he was an old fool,’ said the Canon, getting up 
and marching about the room, which shook and creaked under 
him—the windows rattling, the boards bending. ‘ I give him up 

to you—flay him alive, if you like- Still, at the same time,’ 

ho added, stopping in front of her, with his long coat swinging, 
and his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, ‘ if a man should 
hapjtcn by any misfortune to find his own child in an inferior 
position—supjiosc she had been a housemaid instead of a board 
schoolmistress—should he have left her there ? is that what you 
ladies think the right thing to do ? Respect the delicate breeding 
of girls who have run about town for two or three seasons, and 
don’t bring the rustic Una here.’ 

‘ The Una!’ said Mrs. Jenkiuson. ‘ Canon, when you are very 
excited, you always become extravagant. Una was a princess, not 
a schoolmistress. Oh yes, of course, it’s all one in a fairy tale; 

but a Una, with a lover who comes and makes a disturbance-! 

And besides, everybody says she’s not their daughter—only a 
country girl to whom they took a fancy.’ 

‘ A strange fancy on the wife’s part! ’ 

‘ I do wish you would be reasonable. The wife, of course, saw 
the difficulties, poor woman! Very likely she disapproved of all 
that romantic nonsense, adopting a stranger—if it had been a child 
even ! but a grown-up girl with a lover. It has not been for her 
hap})iness either, poor thing. To have been left in her own sphere, 
and married, as she would naturally have done, would have been 
far better. I am sorry for her, and I am sorry for Mrs. Hayward. 
As for him, it is all his fault, and I have no patience with him,’ 
cried Mrs. Jenkiuson. ‘ You are quite right. Canon; he is an old 
fool.’ 

‘ Still, I don’t see, if he had been Solomon, how he was to have 
left the poor little girl behind him when he had once found her. 
Do you V 

‘ Canon,’ said Mrs. Jenkinson, with a dignified look of reproach, 
‘ I allow that you may be a partisan; but don’t keep up that 
transparent fiction witli me.’ 
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The Canon said, ‘ By !’ in an access of feeling and with a fling 
which made the rectory ring. It is not pemitted to a Churchman 
to swear : even By Jove! comes amiss with a clerical coat and 
gaiters; but the use of that innocent monosyllable can be forbidden 
to no one—the wealthy English language would fall to pieces 
without it. He said ‘By!’ making a fling round the room which 
caused every window in the old house to trenddc, and then he 
came to a sudden stop in front of his wife, like a shiji arrested in 
full sail. ‘ Fiction !’ he said; ‘ the girl’s the image of her mother. 
My brother Jim was in Hayward’s regiment. I remember the 
poor thing, and the marriage, and all about it. Hayward behaved 
like a fool in that business too—he’ll jirobably wreck his daughter’s 
happiness now,—but mind you, Charlotte, there’s no fiction about 
it. You can say I said so. I mean to say so myself till I make 
the welkin ring—whatever that may be,’ he added, with a short 
laugh. 

‘ Oh, you’ll make the welkin ring, I don’t doubt, anyhow; but, 
of course, that’s strong evidence, Canon—if you stick to it.’ 

‘I’ll stick to it,’ Dr. Jonkinson said. ‘Poor little girl! I 
knew she’d get into trouble; but, my dear, if I were you, I’d go 
forth to aU the tea-parties and sweep these cobwebs away.’ 

‘ My dear, if I were you, I’d do it my.sclf,’ said the lady. ‘ You 
had better go now, while you are so hot, to Lady St. Clair’s.’ 

The Canon flung himself down in his study chair, once more 
making the rectory ring. He said something about tabbies and 
old cats, which a clerical authority ought not to have said, and 
then he informed his wife that he was writing his sermon—the 
sermon which she knew he had to preach before a Diocesan 
Conference. ‘ I felt very much in the vein before you came in. I 
must try to gather together my scattered ideas.’ 

‘You don’t seem to have made much progress,’ said Mrs. 
Jenkiuson, looking severely at a blank sheet of paper on’the 
writing-table. The'Canon uttered a low chuckle of conscious 
guilt, and drew it towards him. 

‘ I’ll tell you what—I’ll give them a good rousing sermon on 
scandal and tea-parties.’ 

‘ Oh, tea-parties I your clubs and things arc worse than all the 
tea-parties in the world,’ said Mrs. Jeukinson, rising with dignity. 
The rectory was an old house, and very ready to creak and rattle ; 
but scarcely a window moved in its frame, or a board vibrated 
under her movementa The Canon’s lightest gesture, when he 
threw himself back in his chair, or pulled it forward in the heat of 
composition, made every timber thrill. 
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Mrs. Jenkinson took her way with dainty steps along the road, 
where there were puddles, for it had been raining, to Lady St. 
Clair’s. Now that the days were closing in, and winter approach¬ 
ing, the season of tea-parties had set in. The gardens were all 
bare and desolate, not so much as a belated red geranium left in 
the beds. Everything naked and sodden with autumn rains. But 
in Lady St. Clair’s, who followed the fashion even in flowers, there 
was a sort of supernatural summer in the conservatory, a many- 
coloured glow of chrysanthemums which lit up one side of her 
drawing-room. The day was mild, the fire was hot, and so was 
the tea; and the crowd of people in the warm room were hot too, 
in their unnecessary furs and wrappings, and disposed to be sour 
and out of temper. Lady Thompson had got a seat near the fire; 
she had a cup of tea in her hand; she was being served with hot 
tea-cake and muflBns, and she wore a sealskin cloak trimmed with 
deep borders of another and still more costly fur. Her good- 
humoured countenance was crimson, her breath came in gasps. By 
her side sat Mrs. Sitwell, busy and eager. ‘Of coiiree I was 
interested,’ said the parson’s wife. ‘A tale of true love. We 
ought all to do what we can for them. You, dear Lady Thompson, 
that have so much influence-’ 

‘ I don’t think,’ said Lady St. Clair, with emphasis, ‘ that any¬ 
thing of the kind should be asked from us. We have been made 
to receive a girl on false pretences, who should never have been 
admitted among us. I always had a feeling about that girl. She 
was so fiawjte. One could see she had. been accustomed to no 
society. And my girls had quite the same feeling. It was 
instinctive; one has a sort of creepy sensation just as when one 
rubs against some one in a crowd—some one who is not of one’s 
own class.’ 

‘ I was always fond of ’er,’ said Lady Thompson, in the middle 
of her muffin. ‘I never ’ad no creepy feeling. If you ask my 
opinion, she’s a pretty dear.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Sitwell, clasping her hands with enthusiasm, 
‘ everything, everything tliat has come out has been favourable to 
Joyce!’ 

‘ Not to thrust herself into society on false pretences,’ said the 
eldest Miss St. Clair. ‘I really know nothing of her. I have 
lieen from home most of the summer; but to push her way among 
gentlepeople—a little schoolmistress! Why, Dolly and Daiisy 
were very nearly making a friend of her!—a girl with iffiese 
imtccedents 1 ’ 

‘ It was dreadful cheek,’ said Dolly aforesaid. 
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Miss Marshall), who had been pulling the lace round her thin 
wrists into tatters, here put forward a timid plea. ‘ Oh, I am sure 
there was no thrusting herself forward! If there was anything, 
she was too shy—dear Joyce ! She always said it was the schools 
she was interested in—from the first. Mrs. Sitwell, you remember, 
in Wombwell’s field.’ 

‘ 01),’ cried Mrs. Sitwell, ‘ 1 never have said anything but praise 
of her. I think it is noble to work like that,—to exert yourself 
for your people. Her poor old parents were so poor, living in a 
wretched cottage upon oatmeal and I don’t know what messes, as 
the Scotch do. And she occupied herself to get them a little 
comfort in their old days. It was noble of her; everything is to 
Joyce’s credit—everything! Wild horses would not have drawn 
it out of me but for that.’ 

‘ I never ’ad no creepy feeling,’ said Lady Thompson, pulling 
at the velvet strings of her bonnet (which had been carefully 
pinned, poor woman, by a careful maid). ‘ She’s always been as 
nice as nice to me.’ 

‘What seems very strange,’ said another of .the company, ‘is 
that the Bellendeans, really nice people, who must have known all 
about it, should have countenanced such an imposition; and your 
little cousin. Lady St. Clair.’ 

‘Oh, Greta’s a mere child,—and yon know the silly ways 
some girls have. They think it’s fine to take up people, and have 
a protegie out of their own class—bringing the rich and poor 
together, don’t,you know—that’s what they say.’ 

‘They are so silly, aU those revolutionary ways !’ 

‘And then Captain Bcllendean, who should have known better, 
dangling after her everywhere—compromising the girl, I always 
said.’ 

‘ Oh, we always knew,’ said Lady St. Clair, with a smile, ‘ that 
nothing would come of thai. A young man, of course, will take 
his amusement where he can find it—and if a girl allbws herself 
to be compromised it is her own fault.’ 

‘ The parents are most to blame, I think,’ another lady said. 

‘The parents!’ said Miss St. Clair, with a laugh. 

‘My dear Mrs. John—a mere matter of adoption, and not a 
successful one. Mrs. Hayward, I believe, never approved of it. 
It was all the Colonel’s doing—a foolish fancy about a resem¬ 
blance.’ 

VA.nd who was shd) then, to begin with V 

‘ A foundling—picked up by the roadside—adopted by some 
cottagers—the lowest of the low.’ 
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‘ Oh!’ cried Miss Marsham, behind backs, with a cry of pain. 

‘ Poor child, poor dear!—if it is so, it’s not her fault.’ 

Mrs. Sitwell had grown pale. She was not done up in velvet 
strings like Lady Thompson, who sat gasping, making vain efforts 
to release herself, unable to speak. ‘ I don’t think it is so bad as 
that. I never said—I was never told—only poor people, that 
was all—poor village people—very respectable. And ever 3 ^hing 
to Joyce’s credit, or I never should have said a word.’ 

Mr. Sitwell and Mr. Bright had come in from one of their many 
services in the pause of awe which followed the severe statement 
of Joyce’s fabulous origin. ‘Who was that?’said the curate, in 
Miss Dolly’s ear. 

‘ Oh, the girl at the Haywards’—don’t you know ? You ought 
to know, for you saw a groat deal of her in the summer. You 
ought to have found out all her seerets.’ 

‘ I never pry into a lady’s seerets,’ said the curate. 

‘ Oh, don’t you just! But she turns out to be nothing and 
nobody, though they took her everywhere. Did you ever hear such 
awful cheek ? ’ 

‘ I always tell you, Mias Dolly, human nature is so de- 
l)ravod — except in some exceptional cases,’ Mr. Bright said, 
with an ingratiating smile, bending over the young lady’s 
chair. 

Mr. Sitwell asked the same question of the elder circle, standing 
up in the severity of his clerical coat amid the group of ladies. 
'Two or three answered him at once. 

‘It is Joyce, Austin,’ his wife said, in a faint voice. 

‘ It is Miss Hayward.’ 

‘ It is,’ said Lady St. Clair, emphatically, ‘ the young person— 
Colonel Hayward’s —whose appearance has always been 

such a wonder to us.’ 

‘ Dora,’ the parson said, in consternation, ‘ you never told me 
this.’ 

‘Oh no—oh no. I told Lady St. Clair so. It was not half 
60 much, not half so much ! only that they were poor peopld, 
quite respectable; and that Colonel Hayward recognised her 
directly. Didn’t I say so? I never, never meant it to be under¬ 
stood-’ 

‘ Mrs. Sitwell evidently thinks—which is a pity—that all my 
information on the subject is derived from her,’ Lady St. Clair 
said. ‘ She forgets that my husband is Scotch, and that we have 
many connections al)out the country. The story is no novelty to 
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Lady Thompson could bear her dreadful position no longer. 
She stumbled from her seat, a mass of hot furs, and thrust her 
teacup into Mr. Sitwell’s hand. ‘ Then how was it that Miss Dolly 
was nearly making a friend of ’er 1 ’ she cried. ‘ Oh, let me get 
away from the fire—there’s a dear! ’ 

This cry of anguish took something from the force of the 
strong point which tlic homely lady had made. A little bustle 
ensued, and general changing of places, in tlio midst of which Mrs. 
Jeiikinson came in, full of the important contribution which her 
husband had made to the evideiiec on the subjecit. But she 
found the conclave breaking up, and had no opportunity of 
putting forth her testimony. It was still discussed in comers. 
Mrs. Sitwell, quite pale, and very eager and demonstrative, 
stood under her husband’s shadow, who looked exceedingly 
severe and grave, making explanations to two haacs aside; and 
Lady 'Thompson had been led into tlie conservatory to recover, 
where she had been joined by Miss Marsliam. These two 
poor women were in a great state of emotion and excitement. 
It was not tears, indeed, which the soap-boiler’s wife was wip¬ 
ing from her crimson forehead. Yet she was all but crying, 
too. 

‘I took a fancy to ’er the first day. If she ain’t a lady. Miss 
Marsham, dear, I don’t know when I ’avc seen one,’ Lady 'Thomp¬ 
son said. 

‘ Oh, poor dear ! poor dear! If she has made a sacrifice for the 
sake of her people, who could blame her 1 ’ the other gentle creature 
cried, with sniffs and sobs. They were the helpless ones who 
could not affect" society—even the suburban society which was led 
by Lady St. Clair. 

Lady Thompson had loosed her great cloak: the coolness of the 
conservatory gave her courage. ‘ How can we he^i ’er 1 ’ she said. 
‘ Me and Sir Sam would do anything. And I don’t believe:—^not 
one word. Not one word ! ’ she repeated with emjihasis—-‘as them 
cats says.’ She was vulgar, it could not bo denied, but her heart 
was in the right place. 

Miss Marsham, poor lady, was not vulgar at all. She could 
not refuse to believe what was told her, being incapable of under¬ 
standing how anybody could, as she said, ‘ Look her in the face ’ 
and tell a lie—a characteristic which the school children and the 
people in her district knew and worked pitilessly. ‘Oh, poor 
deal*! poor dear!’ she said, ‘I for one would never, never blame her. 
There is nothing in the world so natural as to sacrifice yourself, if 
it’s to do anybody any good. I understand her,’ said the good 
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woman. ‘ I am sure there’s been nothing wrong in it. But, oh, 
I don’t know in the least what to do.’ 

Lady St. Clair, however, was talking of other thinp among her 
guests, who had begun to disperse, and there was no opportunity 
for Mrs. Jenkinson. This roused that lady to a wholesome sense 
of opiiosition, and a growing determination to interfere. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The storm subsided which had raged around Joyce for that long and 
miserable day. When a few others had passed in their usual calm, 
the Colonel, who had elaborately refrained from all allusion to what 
had occurred, saying even from time to time, ‘ We must not speak 
of that,’ made up his mind with great satisfaction that Joyce had 
dismissed it from her mind. ‘ She is so full of sense,’ he said to 
his wife ; ‘ she doesn’t go fretting and worrying about a thing as I 
do. When she knows that there is nothing to bo done, she just 
puts it aside. I wish we were all as sensible as Joyce.’ 

■ ‘ Then take care you don’t remind her of it,’ said Mrs. Hayward. 

‘ I—^remind her ! Why, I have said from the first—^We’ll say 
nothing of that. Time will settle it. I have said it every day. 
And you think I would remind her! ’ 

‘ Well, Henry, I would not say even that if I were you. I 
have given Baker his orders never to let that man in again. I 
hate to take servants into my confidence, but still- Fortun¬ 

ately nobody has seen him or knows anything about him,’ said the 
deceived woman, with mistaken calm. She was not so sure about 
Joyce’s good sense as her husband was; but even in the midst of 
her annoyance a certain compassion for Joyce had awakened in her 
mind. Poor thing! to feel herself bound to such a man. ‘ And 
we are not done with him,’ Mrs. Hayward said to herself. She 
sighed for the calm of those days when there were no complications 
—^when it was quite unnecessary to give Baker any instructions as 
to who should be admitted—when a disturbance and angry con¬ 
troversy in her pretty drawing-room would have been a thing 
inconceivable. She thought she could decipher a trace of Andrew’s 
country boots on the Persian rug, a delightful specimen upon which 
(sheiiad remarked at the time) he had placed his chair. The 
Colonel in his anger had crushed up between his hands a piece of 
fine embroidery, and ravelled out some of the gold thread which 
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fonne,! the exqmite pattern. In spite of these things Mis Hav 
ward, for the first tune, was soriy for Joyce. She felt witifan 
impatient vexation that if Captain Bellendean had but ‘spoken’ 
when she thought he did, aJI this might have been avoided There 
would no doubt still have been a struggle. The schoolmaster 
would not have given in without a fight; but Mrs. Hayward knew 
human nature well enough to be sure that witt a man behind her 
whom she loved, Joyce would have felt her bond to the man whom 
she did not love to be still more impossible. In such a case fidelity 
. waa no longer a virtue but- a crime. 

But Bellendean had gone, and had not spoken. Mrs. Hayward 
had been both angry and disappointed by this failure. She had 
blamed Joyce for it, and she liad blamed the Colonel for it. That 
a man should afficher himself and then go away was a thing not to 
be endured, according to her ideas. And now she was really sorry 
for Joyce, in both these aspects of her case. If Joyce had but 
known how much her stepmother divined, all her troubles would 
liavo been increased tenfold. But fortunately she did not know, 
although tlie additional kindness of Mrs. Hayward’s manner gave 
lier now and then a thrill of fear. 


She was walking with her fatlicr in the park one morning, not 
long after these events. Winter was coming on with great strides, 
and the leaves fell in showers before every breath of wind. Some 
of the trees were already bare. Some stood up all golden yellow 
against the background of bare boughs, lighting up the landscape. 
The grass was all particoloured with the sprinklings of the fallen 
le.ave8. Under the hill the river flowed down the valley, coming 
out of distances unseen. The Colonel and his daughter paused at 
a favourite point of theira to look at the prospect. The wide vault 
of firmament above and the great breadth of air and space beyond 
were always a refreshment and consolation. ‘ O Thames! flow 
softly wliile I sing ray song,’ Joyce said, under her breath. 

‘ Eh ?—what were you saying, Joyce 1 ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she said, with a smile ; ‘ only a line out of a poem.’ 

‘ Ah ! you know so much more about books, my dear, than I 
have ever done. You must get that turn in your education early, 
or you never take it of yourself. I have never asked you, Joyce, 
though it has often been on the tip of ray tongue. How do you 
like the pla<'.e, now you know it ? I hope you like your home.’ 

‘ It is very—bomiie. I use that word,’ said Joyce, ‘ because 
it means the most Pretty W'ould be inipertinent to the Thames— 
and beautiful-’ 


‘ Do you think la'antiful’s too much 1 ' Well, my dear, tastes 
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differ; but I never saw anything that pleased me like the course 
of the river and the splendid trees. You should have lived in a 
hot climate to appreciate fully English trees.’ 

‘ Oh, but I do,’ cried Joyce. ‘ They are finer than we have— 
in Scotland,’ she said, after a pause. It had been on her lips to 
say ‘ at home.’ 

‘ Much finer,’ skid the Colonel, with conviction; ‘ but that is 
not exactly an answer to my question. I asked if you liked it— 
as your home.’ 

Joyce raised her eyes to him, moist and shining. ‘ Father,’ she 
said, ‘ it is you who are my home.’ 

‘ My love ! ’ the Colonel stammered and faltered, in unexpected 
emotion. The water came to his eyes and blotted out the land¬ 
scape. ‘ You make me very happy and veiy proud, Joyce. This 
is more, much more than I had any right to.’ He took her hand 
in his and drew it within his arm. ‘ I have wanted,’ he said, ‘ to 
surround you with everything that your poor mother did not have 
—^to make you happy if I coidd, my dear: but I scarcely expected 
such a return as this. God bless you, Joyce! Still,’ said the 
pertinacious inquirer, caressing the hand upon his ann, ‘ that’s not 
quite what I asked, my-dear.’ 

’ Joyce had twice avoided the direct response he demanded. 
She paused before she replied. ‘Some,’ she said, ‘father, are 
hapj)y enough never to need to think, or ask such a question. I 
wish I had been always where you were, and never to have had any 

life but yours ; or else-’ Colonel Hayward fortunately did not 

remark these two syllables, which were softly said, and breathed oft' 
into a sigh. 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘ under the best of circumstances that could 
never have been, for you know the most of my life has been s{)eut 
in India. The worst of India is, that parents must part with their 
children. We should not really have known very much more of 
each other if—if you had been born, as you should have been, in 
your father’s house.’ 

‘ Then there is little harm done,’ said Joyce, this time with a 
smile. 

‘ Not if you trust us fully, my dear, and love your home.’ He 
patted her hand again, then moved on unsatisfied. ‘ I think, how¬ 
ever, you are beginning to like the people, and feel at home among 
them. And they like you. I am sure they like you—and admire 

you,»Joyce, and feel that you are- There is Lady St. Clair,- 

my dear, with all her bevy of girls. You will want to stop and 
speak to them. My wife, says they’re the best people, but I’m not 
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myself very fond-How do you do?’ cried the Colonel cheerily, 

taiing off his hat with a flourish. ‘ Lovely morning ! How do 
you do ? ’ 

The old soldier stood the image of good-humour and cheerful 
courtesy, holding his hat in his hand. There were so many ladies 
to share his bow that it was longer than usual, and gave the wind 
time to blow about a little the close curly locks, touched with 
gray, which covered the Colonel’s head with all the vigour of youth. 
His countenance beamed with kindness and that civility of the 
heart which made the fact that he was not himself very fond of 
this group inoperativa But when Lady St. Clair, picking her 
stops to the other side of the road, delivered in return the most 
chilling of faint bows, while her daughters hiuried like a flock of 
birds across the park to avoid the encounter, Colonel Hayward 
stood dumb with consternation in the middle of the path. His 
under lip dropped in his astonishment, he forgot to put on his liat. 
He turned to Joyce, holding it in his hand, with dismay in his 
face. ‘ What—what,’ he cried, ‘ is the meaning of that ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I don’t know,’ said Joyce. She was not aroused to 
the importance of the action. Unfortunately she did not care, nor 
did it seem to her that so slight a matter was worth noticing. 
‘ They were perhaps in a hurry,’ she said. 

‘ In a hurry ! They meant to avoid us. They would rather 
not have seen us. What does it mean, Joyce ? They consulted 
together, and the girls rushed olf, and their mother—I am utterly 
astounded, Joyce.’ 

‘ But,’ said Joyce, very calmly, ‘ if they did not wish to speak 
to us, why should they ? I do not think I care.’ 

The Colonel put on his hat. He had grown a little pale. 
‘ Elizabeth will not like it,’ he siiid. ‘ She will not like it at all. 

For a long time she would not go into society, because of- 

But now that she does she likes to know all the best people. I 
am not myself fond of those St. Churs. But any unpleasantness, 
I am sure, would make her unhappy. Can I have done anything, 
I wonder ? I am a blundering old fellow,—I may have neglected 
some etiquette-’ 

‘ Perhaps it would be better to say nothing about it,’ said Joyce. 

‘ Much better! ’ cried the Colonel. ‘ That’s the right way— 
take no notice. I am glad you are of that opinion. But I’m very 
bad at keeping a secret, Joyce. Probably I’ll blurt it out.’ 

‘ No, father. I wiU look at you when I see you approadiing 
the subject,’ said Joyce. She was quite unconscious of any seri¬ 
ousness in the matter. Lady St. Clair and her girls seemed in- 
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capable of any influence on her fate. She even laughed, looking 
up at him with a lightness quite unusual to her. ‘ It will be a 
little secret between us,’ she said. 

‘ So it will,’ said the Colonel, brightening; ‘ but you must keep 
your eyes upon me, Joyce. I never could keep a thing to myself 
in my life, particularly from Elizabeth. But this cannot be of any 
importance after all, can it 1 No, 1 don’t think it can be of any 
importance. Lady St. Clair may be vexed with me perhaps for 
the moment. I may have done some silly thing or other. I 
would not for the world have a secret from Elizabeth—but such a 
trifle as this.’ 

‘ It cannot be of the least importance,’ said Joyce. She was 
more confident of being right than he had ever known her before. 

‘ Well, my dear: but you must keep your eyes upon me,’ 
Colonel Hayward said. 

He came back to the subject several times as they went on, 
and worked out the shock, so that by the time they reached home, 
he himself had come to regard Lady St. Clair’s incivility as a 
matter of little importance. ‘ Perhaps she had something on her 
mind, my dear ; their eldest boy, I believe, gives them a great deal 
of trouble. And I know they are not rich—and with that large 
family. People are not always in the mood for a conversation on 
the roadside. You are quite right, Joyce. I daresay it meant 
just nothing at all but the humour of the moment. It will be a 
little secret between you and me—but you must keep your eyes 
upon me. Give a little cough, or put your hand up to your 
brooch, or some sign I shall know—for I am an old goose, I know 
it: I can keep nothing to myself.’ 

When they reached home, however, the incident and the secret 
were both forgotten in the surprise which awaited them. They 
found Mrs. Hayward in the drawing-room entertaining Mrs. Bellen- 
dean. Joyce, though she had always lieen more shy of her dear 
lady since she had discovered how much Mrs. Bellendean’s be¬ 
haviour to herself was influenced by her change of circumstances, 
was startled out of all her preventions by this unexpected visit. 
But the sight of the woman to whom she had looked up with such 
sincere reverence, and admired before everybody in the world, was 
not now to her so simple a matter as it had once been : after the 
first burst of pleasure it was impossible to forget how closely asso¬ 
ciated she was both with the old life and the new. And Mrs. 
BeUeedean herself was changed. There were lines of anxiety and 
care in her face. She was no longer the calm queen in her own 
circle, the centre of pleasure and promotion she had once appeared 
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to Joyce. The peace of the old life was gone from her, and some¬ 
thing of its largeness and dignity. She talked of her present plans 
and purposes in such a way that Joyce, though little accustomed 
to the subtleties of conventional life, slowly came to perceive that 
the object of Mrs. Belleudean’s visit was not that which it pro¬ 
fessed to be. She explained to them that she was about to leave 
England with her husband for Italy, and that she had come to 
take leave of her friends—but this was not all. Joyce’s training 
in the net-work of motives which lie under the surface was very 
imperfect. She wondered, without at all divining, what the other 
object was. 

‘ Things have changed very much since Bellendean ceased to be 
our headquarters,’’ she said with a smile which was not a very 
cheerful one. ‘ You remember how much I threw myself into it, 
Joyce. After having nothing particular to do, to come into that 
full life with so many things to look after was delightful to me. 
But my hnslMUid newer liked it,’ she added quickly. ‘ He dislikes 
the worry and the responsibility. Ho thinks it worry: you know 
I never did.’ 

‘My friend Norman,’said the Colonel, ‘will be lost without 
you. It must have been stich a thing for him.’ 

‘Ch, Norman has been very good.’ Lines came out on Mis. 
Bellendean’s brow which had not been there before. ‘ You saw 
something of him during the summer ? ’ 

‘ Something—oh, a great deal! We got quite used to sec him 
appearing in his flannels. Fine e.xercise for a young fellow: It 
heliied him to support London,’ said the guileless Colonel. ‘I 
think he found us very handy here.’ 

‘Old fellows, I suspect, think more of exercise than young 
fellows,’ said Mrs. Hayward ; ‘ and London is very supportable in 
Captain Bellcndean’s circumstances—but we did see a little of him 
from time to time.’ 

Joyce said nothing at all. She kept a little behind, away 
from Mrs. Bellendean’s anxious eyes. She could not prevent the 
colour fi-om deepening in her faice, or her heart from beating higli 
and loud in her breast—so loud that she felt it must be heard by 
others as well as herself, the most distinct sound in the room. 

‘ He has not been here very lately, I suppose 1 ’ Mrs. Belleu- 
dean said. 

‘Oh no, not since August—when he came to bid us good-bye.’ 

‘ As I am doing now,’ said Mrs. Bellendean. She could npt see 
Joyce, who was behind her, but she was noting, with the intensest 
observation, every movement and word. ^ She was on a voyage of 
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discovery, not quite knowing what she expected, almost too eager 
to distinguish what she imagined from what she saw. 

‘ Shooting, I suppose,’ said the Colonel. ‘ I hope he has had 
good sport. There was some talk of liis coming back, but I never 
expected him for my part, until the moors began to pall; and that 
doesn’t happen soon, your first year at home. You preserved, of 
course, at Bellendcau.’ 

‘ There are always plenty of partridges—nothing more exciting. 
He has been up in the Highlands, coming and going. I think ho 
has thoroughly enjoyed himself—as you say, the first year at home.’ 

These words were all very simple and natural; but there was 
a little emphasis here and there, which betrayed a meaning more 
than met the ear. Joyce felt them fall upon her heart like so 
many stones, tlirown singly, resolutely, with intention. It had 
never occurred to her before that any one could wish to give her 
pain : and that her own lady should do it—her model of all that 
was greatest and sweetest! The cruel boys throw stones at 
wounded, helpless things. She remembered suddenly, with that 
quickness of imagination which enhances eveiy impression, a scene 
which detached itself from the past—a boy in the village aiming 
steadily at a lame dog, and how she had Hung herself upon him in 
a 'blaze of indignation, to his supreme astonishment. Why this 
should come into her head she could’not tell. The dog could 
yelp at least, but Joyce could not cry out. It seemed to her that 
it was Mrs. Bellendean, in her mature, middle-aged beauty, tail, 
dignified, and serene, who stood and took aim. It was all new 
to Joyce—the covert blow, the deliberate intention, the strong 
necessity of keeping still, uttering no sound, giving no look even 
of consciousness. Nothing in her past experience had prepared 
her for this. 

‘I have more sympathy with your filans than with Captain 
Bellendean’s amusements,’ said Mrs. Hayward. ‘Sport’s mono¬ 
tonous, at least to women who only look on. But to get away 
for the winter is always delightful. Oh, not to you, Henry, I 
know 1 You like your walks. And he tells me it is so English, 
so like home. Very English indeed, and pleasant, for girls who 
skate, and all that; but when one begins to get old and go about 
in a shawl! ’ 

‘ I would willingly compound for the shawl,’ said the visitor. 

‘ It is cold enough at Bellendean; but there one had both duties 
and pleasures. I hate to be one of a useless crowd, drifting about 
pleasure-places. When it’s health it is dismal enough; but at 
least there is some meaning in that.’ 
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‘ Oh, there is a great deal of meaning in being warm,’ cried 
Mrs. Hayward, with a little shiver, ‘ in seeing sunshine and the 
blue sky instead of universal greyness and fogs. Jhe Colonel 
takes a pleasure in it, even in oast wind; but so do not I.’ 

‘ My dear,’ cried Colonel Hayward anxiously, ‘ if you really do 
feci so strongly alwut it, you don’t think that I would ever object ? 
I like my own country, I confess; and to understand what every¬ 
body’s saying—but if you feel the cold so much-’ 

It was not much wonder that ho should not understand; but 
Joyce, for whom the thing was done, knew almost as little as he 
did that this diversion was for her benefit. A half-forlorn wonder 
arose in her mind that so much useless, aimless talk should mingle 
with the torture through which she was going. Better that the 
stones should all bo-thrown, and the victim left in peace. But 
this was not how it was to be. The gong sounded, beaten by 
Baker’s powerful hand, and the little procession went in to 
luncheon. Joyce had to expose her face, with all its clouds, the 
liumiiig red which she felt on her cheek, the heavy shadow about 
lier eyes, to the full daylight and Mrs. Bellendean’s searching gaze. 
Nobody coidd help her now. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


‘ At last I can get a word with yourself, Joyce! ’ 

Mrs. Bellendean led her out under the verandah to the garden 
path beyond with an anxiety and eagerness which startled Joyce. 
She half enveloped the girl in the warmth of her cloak and of the 
caressing arm which held hers. It was a caressing hold, but very 
firm, not leaving any possibility of escape. More than an hour 
had passed slowly in the usual vague interchanges of drawing-room 
conversation, when there is nothing particular to talk about on 
either side; but the visitor had said nothing about going—had 
not even mentioned, as such visitors are bound to do, the train by 
which She intended to leave. She had kept a furtive watch upon 
Joyce, following all her movements, but she had not transgressed 
against deconim and domestic rule by asking to speak with her 
alone. Accident, however, had done what Mrs. Bellendean did 
not venture to do. Mrs. Hayward had l)eeii called away for some 
domestic consultation, the Colonel had gone out, and Joyce was 
left with her visitor alone. 

‘ Are you afraid of the cold 1 —but it isn’t cold—and I do want 
to say a dozen words where no one can possibly hear. Joyce, my 
dear girl, do let me speak to you while there is time. Joyce—I 
don’t know how to open the subject—I would not venture if I 
were less anxious. Joyce, you heard what I was saying about 
Norman, my stepson V 

‘Yes.’ Joyce did not look up, nor did she feel herself able to 
say more. 

‘You used to be—devoted to me, Joyce; as I always was very 
fond of you. A little cloud has come between us somehow—I 
can’t tell how—but it has made no difference to my feelings.’ 
Mrs. Bellendean was a little short of breath. She paused, pressing 
Joyce’s arm with hers, leaning over her, with anxious eyes upon 
her face. But something prevented Joyce from making any 
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response — that cloud was still between them, whatever it 
was. 

‘ You know very well the interest I have always taken in you 

from the very beginning, before any one suspected- And 

Greta—Greta was always fond of you. You have not met much 
lately.’ 

‘No.’ Nothing would come but monosyllables. 

‘I want to speak to you of Greta, Joyce. She is younger 
than you arc, though you are young enough. She has never been 
crossed or diflapi»ointc(l in her life. I can’t think of that for her 
without a shudder. She would die. It would break her heart.’ 

‘ What 1 ’ said J oyce. 

‘Joyce, I am going to take you into our confidence—to tell 
you our secret; you will never betray us. If things should happen 
so that what wo wish never came to pass, you would not betray 
us?’ 

For the firat time Joyce raised her eyes to Mrs. Bcllendean’s 
face. 

‘ I know—I know—I never doubted for a moment. It will 
rest with you to decide. Joyce, you liave got Greta’s life in your 
liands.’ 

‘ I! in my hands.’ She looked up again into the face which 
was l)cnding so closely with such an anxious look over hers. The 
lace of Mrs. Bellendoan’s veil swept her forehead. The breath, 
which came so quick, breathed upon her cheek. 

‘ Joyce,’ said the lady again, ‘ I know that it was not a little 
that you saw Norman. I know that he was here day after day. 
I know that he was—in love with you.’ 

Joyce detached herself suddenly from that close enlacement. 
She drew her arm away, shook off the draperies which half en¬ 
veloped her. ‘ I do not think you have any right—to say that 
to me,’ she said. 

‘ If I did not know it to be time—and you know it’s true. He 
came here day after day till he imagined—ho was in love with you. 
And then he came to Bellendcan. All this time he has been seeing 
Greta every day. He 1ms made her believe that it is she whom 
he loves.’ 

The heart of Joyce gave one bound as if it would have burst 
out of her breast. 

‘ And she believes it,’ said Mrs. Bcllendean. ‘ She is a tender 
little flower; she has never been crossed in her life. She believes 
tliat it is she whom he loves—and she loves him.’ 

There was a momentary silence, complete and terrible. A little 
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gust of wind burst forth suddenly, and sent a small shower of 
leaves at their feet. They both started, as if these had been the 
footsteps of some intruder. 

‘ It has always been our desire : ’—the visitor began again in a 
low voice, as if she were afraid of being overheard—‘ everybody 
has wished and expected it. They suit each other in every way. 
She has been brought up for him. She has always thought of 
Norman all her life. Poor little Greta! she is so young—not 
strong eithe?; her mother died quite young. And she doesn’t 
know what disappointment is. We are all to blame; we have 
petted her and made her think tliere was nothing but happiness 
before her. And she was always fond of you, Joyce. You, too ’ 
—Mrs. Bellendean added, after a pause—‘ you wore devoted to 
her.’ 

Joyce’s voice sounded liarsh and hoarse. After the silence it 
came out quite suddenly, all tlie music and softness gone out of it: 
‘ What have I to do with all this 1 What has it to say to me ? ’ 

‘ Joyce ! do you think I would come to you without strong 
reason—betraying Greta 1 ’ 

‘ This has nothing to do with me,’ said Joyce again. 

‘ It has everything to do with you. So long as he has been at 
home all has been well. He has seen her every day. He has got 
to appreciate her, and to see that she is the right wife for him, hie 
own class, his own kind, fit to take her place in the county, and 
help him to his right fwsition. But he is coming up to town. He 
win be coming here,’ said Mrs. Bellendean, putting her hand again 
upon the giro’s arm. ‘Oh, Joyce, Joyce-’ 

‘I have nothing to do with it,’said Joyce. ‘What—what do 
you think I can do ? ’ 

‘ He—can be nothing to you,’ said the visitor tremulously. 

‘ You—you’re engaged already. You’ve given your word to a— 
good respectable man. Norman is only a stranger to you.’ 

Joyce did not reply. She drew herself away a little, but could 
not escape the pressure of that eager, persuasive hand. 

‘ I imderstand it all,’ said Mrs. Bellendean. ‘ He is not clever, 
but he has the manners of a man that knows the world, and he 
has been very much struck with you. And you have been— 
flattered. You have liked to have him come, even though he 
could never be anything to you.’ 

She had got Joyce’s arm again in her close clasp, and she felt 
the strong pulsations, the resistance, the movements of agitation, 
which, with all her power of self-control, the girl could not 
restrain. 
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‘Oil, think, Joyce, before it goes any further! Will you for 
simple vanity—or like one of the flirts that would have every one 
at their feet—will you break Greta’s heart, and make a desert of 
both their lives ? All for what ?—for a brag,—for a little pleasure 
to your pride,—for it can be nothing else, seeing you’re engaged 
to another man 1 ’ 

The woman was cruel, remorseless,—for she felt Joyce’s arm 
vibrato in her clasp, which she could no loosen,—and thus com¬ 
manded her secrets, and forced her to betray herself. The girl felt 
herself driven to bay. 

‘ I don’t understand—the things you say,’ she answered slowly 
at last. ‘ You speak as if I had a power—a power—that I know 
nothing about. And oh, you’re cruel, cruel! to put all that in my 
mind. What—do you think I can do 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Joyce, I knew you woidd never fail me. You have such 
a generous lieart. Let him see, only let him see, that between 
him and you there can be nothing. He will accept it quickly 
enough. A man’s pride is soon up in arms. It has only been a 
passing fancy, and he will soon see that everything is against it; 
while everything is in favour of the other. If you will only be 
firm, and let hhn see—oh, Joyce, you who are so clever 1 dear 
Joyce I’ 

Joyce’s heart swelled almost to bursting. ‘ You call me clever, 
and dear,’ she cried ; ‘ and you tell me I must save Greta’s heart 
from breaking; but what if I were to break mine,—and what if 
I were to hurt his,—and what if I were to make three miserable 
instead of one 1 You never think of that.’ 

f No,’ cried Mrs. Bellcndean, with -a tone of indignation; 
‘ l)ecause I would never do you that wrong, Joyce,—you that 
are honour itself and the soul of truth,—to believe that you had 
oven a thought of Norman, being engaged to another man.’ 

Joyce shrank as if she had received a blow. ‘ Oh,’ she cried, 
in a broken voice, ‘ you never ceased to say that I had done wrong 
—that it was not a fit thing for me—that I would change, that 
I would find it not possible to keep my word. You said so— 
not I.’ 

‘ My dear! rny dear ! ’ cried Mrs. Bellendean. 

‘ No,’ said Joyce, ‘ don’t call me so. I am not dear any more. 
You know that there wsis a time when Joyce would do what you 
said, if it was small or great, if it wm to give you a flower or to 
give you her heart ;■ and then you changed, and that ceased t& l)e; 
and we got all wrong because I was Colonel Hayward’s daughter. 
And now you come and put me back again in my old place, but 
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far, far lower—the girl engaged to Andrew*Halliday, whom you 
never could bear to hear of—and bid me do what may be, perhaps, 

for all you know, a heartbreak to me-’ 

‘ No, Joyce—no, dear Joyce! ’ 

‘ For what 1 ’ she said sadly—‘ that you may call me tluit —you 
that raised me up to your arms, for being not myself but my 
father’s daughter—and now drop me down, down again, for fear 
I should come in your way. And why should I break my heart 
more than Greta 1 why should I be disappointed and • not she ? 
why should I give up my hope to save her—if it was so 1 ’ 

‘ But, Joyce, Joyce !—it is not so! ’ 

Joyce made no reply. 

The two figures moved on together slowly in silence, with the 
autumn leaves dropping over them, and the afternoon growing 
grey. Mrs. Bellendean felt upon her arm the strong beating of 
the girl’s heart, and the tremor that went through her; and her 
own heart smote her for what she was doing : but not for so little 
as that did she give up the work which was already more than 
half done. She followed all the movements of the girl’s mind 
with an extraordinary sympathy, oven while she set herself to the 
tssk of overcoming them; for she was not the less fond of Joyce, 
and scarcely felt with her less, for this determination to subdue 
her. She was conscious of the commotion, the revolt, the sense 
of personal wrong, yet miderneath all the strong fidelity and loyalty 
of the spirit over which she was exercising a tyrannibal power. 
She let her own influence work .in the silence, without saying a 
word, with an assurance of victory. The only thing that lessened 
the cruelty of the undertaking was that she did not really know 
whether Joyce’s heart was or was not engaged—even now she 
could not fathom that—but was able to persuade herself that the 
girl’s protest was one of indignation only, not of outraged love; 
and that the sacrifice, if she made it, would only be a sacrifice of 
her pleasure in a conquest and of her vanity, not of any real 
happiness or hope. 

Mrs. Bellendean’s confidence was justified. After a minute or 
two, which had seemed hours, Joyce spoke again. ‘ There is no 
need to tell you,’ she said, very low, so that the lady had to stoop 
to hear her—for Joyce’s head was bent, and her voice scarcely 
audible—‘ there is no need to tell you—that as far as in me lies I 
will do what you say.’ 

‘"My dearest, kind girl—my own Joyce 1 ’ 

‘ No,’ she said, with a shudder, drawing away her arm, ‘ not 
that—never that. It is all changed and different, Mrs. Bellen- 
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dean. I am not ^en Joyce, your schoolmistress, that was so 
proud to please you; but in another parish, with ano^er name— 
as you think best for me.’ 

‘Oh, Joyce,’ said Mrs. Bcllendean, with real pain, ‘don’t say 
that 1 I only think so because you yourself thought so; and with 
your father’s help and that of your friends, it need not be another 
parish, nor any parish. He is a most respectable, clever man. 
We will find him something far better, something more worthy of 
you.' 

Joyce said nothing more. She turned round and led the way 
back to the house, keeping apart from her companion, walking 
with a new-born dignity and pride. There was not another word 
said as they returned to the verandah, from which Mrs. Hayward 
was looking out, looking for them. She had a shawl wrapped 
close round her, yet shivered a little in the early falling twilight. 
‘You will both get yoiir death of cold,’ she cried. ‘Come in, 
come, in, and have some tea. Joyce, you really carry rashness too 
far: you must be chilled to death.’ 

‘ I am afraid it is my fault,’ said Mrs. Bellendean. ‘ I forgot 
she had no wrap. It was such a pleasure to have a little talk 
with her ’—the lady hesitated for a moment, then added with a 
tremble in her voice—as in the old days.’ 

As in the old days!—a pleasure to talk! ‘Yes, it is very 
rnld,’ said Joyce, holding her hands to the fire. She stood up 
there, a dark shadow against the warm glow. A strange fascina¬ 
tion kept her in the itfcsence of the woman whom she had so 
loved, who had tume<l her love to such account. She stood there 
without moving, trembling with the cold, and something more 
than the cold. So long as these entreaties were not repeated 
hero! so long as her step-mother was not taken into the lady’s 
confidence too. Nothing was further from Mra BeUendean’s mind. 
She took with pleasure the warm cup of tea, which, and the warm 
air of the fire-lighted room, brought back a genial heat all over 
her. She was a little tremulous, yet satisfied, feeling that she 
had done all for which she had come. And no harm had been 
done to Joyce—no harm. She wished the girl would not.stand 
there, cold, reproaching her by the silent shiver with which she 
held her hands to the fire. But that was all. What is a little 
cold at her age 1—no more than the little puncture of her vanity, 
the little salutary woimd which was all, Mrs. Bellendean persuaded 
herself, that she had given. 

‘ It was foolish of me to forget that Joyce had no shawl. She 
has always been so hardy, I hope it will not matter. It is such a 
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long time since I have seen her.’ It seemed impossible to change 
the subject, to get out of these banalites which meant so mucli 
worse than nothing, which conveyed so> false a sense to Joyce’s 
keen ear. Mrs. Bellendean was embarrassed, but she was not 
conscious of being false. She added, ‘ And it will be a long time 
before we meet again. I shall have to try and dismiss all my 
asixieties about my friends from my mind. Joyce is one whom I 
can always trust not to misunderstand me, not to forget anything,’ 
Mrs. Bellendean said. 

Joyce heard everything, even ttie rustle of Mrs. Bellendean’s 
gown, the movement of her arm as she lifted her teacup to her 
lips, but could not move or say a word. She stood still, warming 
herself, while the two ladies carried out the usual little inter¬ 
change of nothings. All they said entered into her brain, and 
remained in her memory like something of importance. But it 
was of no importance. Presently Mrs. Bellendean remembered 
that she must go by a certain train, and a cab had to be sent for. 
There was a little bustle of leave-taking. Joyce felt herself en¬ 
closed in a warm embrace, tenderly kissed, still more tenderly 
said farewell to. ‘I don’t say, Eemember, for I am sure you 
will not forget me, Joyce,’ were Mrs. Bellendean’s last words, ‘nor 
what I have said.’ But to this also Joyce replied nothing. 

‘I thought she was never going away,’ said Mrs. Hayward. 
‘She must have had something very particular to say to you, 
Joyce.’ 

Joyce was walking across the hall towards the stair without 
any response. Mrs. Hayward stood still under the light and cried 
impatiently, ‘ You don’t seem to have heard me. You look dazed. 
What had she to say to you, J oyce ? ’ 

Joyce turned hrdf round, holding by the banister of the stair. 

She said, ‘Nothing—^it was I myself-’ then paused. ‘She 

was telling me about Greta. Greta—has never been disappointed 
' —not like—like other folk.’ 

‘ Never disappointed ! ’ cried Mrs. Hayward. ‘ Do they think 
she can get through life like that 1 And was this all Mrs. Bellen¬ 
dean came to say? I think she might have saved herself the 
trouble. I would let Miss Greta look after her own affairs.’ 
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Never hiid been disappointed—never crossed ! 

Pcrlia{)s that is as real a claim upon human compassion as is 
the claim of the long-suffering and much-tried. Perhaps it is 
even a stronger claim. It is the claim of a child. Who would 
bo the one to open the doors of human trouble to a child ?—to 
give the first blow ?—to begin the disenchantment which is the 
rule of life 1 People get used to disappointments as to the other 
burdens of human existence; but to snatch the first light away 
and replace it by darkness, who would do that willingly ? to change 
the firmament and eclipse the sunshine, where all had been bright¬ 
ness and hope ! Tlierc had been a sombre anger roused in Joyce’s 
heart by that appeal. She had said. Why should one be spared 
by the pain of another? Why should her heart break, that 
Greta’s should be saved from siching 1 But she no longer asked 
herself that question. She said to herself that it was just. There 
are some that- must be saved while the others go bleeding. It is 
the rule of life—not justice, perhaps, but something that is above 
justice. Some must have flowers strewn upon their path, while 
others walk across the burning ploughshares. There was no reason 
in it, perhaps, no logic, but only truth ; for some object unknown, 
which God had made a law of life. Greta had been the idol of 
her family all her life. Everybody had Toved her, and cared for 
her. She had been sheltered from every wind that blew. Joyce 
was only a little older, but already had passed through so many 
experiences. She knew what it was to be disappoint, to have 
all her dreams cut short, and the current of her being changed. 
Another pang to her, who was accustomed to it, would not be half 
so much as the first pang of wounding misery to Greta. Poor 
little Greta 1 fed on the roses, and laid in the lilies of life, to 
give her all at once the apples of Gomorrah, to wrap her in the 
poisoned robe. Oh no! oh no! It was a just plea. Let the 
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heart that is used to it go on breaking; leiPthe child’s heart go 
free. 

Joyce’s room was the one full of thoughts in the middle of that 
peaceful house. In all the others was the regular breathing of 
(juiet sleepers—the rest of the undisturbed. She alone waked, 
with her little light burning, throwing a faint gleam across the 
invisible river-banks, on the dark stream floating imsccu. Had 
there been any wayfarer belated, any boat floating down-stream, 
the gleam from that window would have given cheer in the middle 
of the darkness and night. But there was not much cheer in it. 
The room it lighted was full of thoughts and cares, and sheltered 
a human creature facing a sea of troubles, doing her best to keep 
afloat—sometimes almost submerged by these rising waves: and 
there is this additional pang in the troubles of a woman—of a girl 
like Joyce—that there is no motive to strive against them. The 
Hamlets of existence have a great life and great possibilities before 
them; but what jnefit is there to the world in one poor girl the 
more or less 1 If she is glad or sad—a victim or a conqueror— 
what matter? Her poor old peo])le were separated from her. 
They would never know. Her father would not suffer, and no 
one else in the world would care. There was no mother, no sister, 
to wish her woes their own—not even a friend—not a friend ! for 
Mrs. Bellendean and Greta were those who had been most dear. 
There would be some use in her suffering, but none in her happi¬ 
ness—none at all: rather evil to all concerned. A selfish good 
pui'chased by others’ disadvantage. No good—no good to any one 
in the world. 

Joyce said to herself, in her profound discouragement, that after 
all Mrs. Bellcndcan’s prayer had made no change in anything. 
She had already made up her mind. Happiness was a very 
doubtful thing in any case, everybody said. It was not the end 
of existence, it was a chimera that flew from you the more you 
sought it. But your honour was your life. To be faithful and 
true, to be worthy of trust, to stand to your word whatever hap¬ 
pened, that was the best thing in the world, the only thing worth 
living and dying for. Even if you could not keep your word to, 
the letter, she said to herself with a shudder, at least to do nothing 
against it, not to contradict it before earth and heaven ! No human 
creature but can do that. She would never, never turn her back 
upon her pledge. What was the need of invoking another motive, 
of sOjuring her by Greta’s happiness, by Norman’s advantage? 
This was only to irritate, to import into the question a sense of 
injustice and wrong. It had been decided before there was a word of 
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all that. Everythii% that Mrs. Bellendean had said had been 
an irritation to Joyce. To take it for granted that her happiness 
should yield to that of Greta,—that Norman’s interests should be 
considered before hers,—that she would be a burden, a disadvan¬ 
tage to Norman, while Greta would be uothiiig but good and 
hapinness:—and finally to thrust her back to what they con¬ 
sidered her own place, into the arms of the man whom they all 
had thoughli unworthy of Joyce in Joyce’s humblest days,— 
to thrust her back into his arms, to speak of promotion for him, 
of humble advancement, comfort which would make him a match 
for her! 

Mrs. Bellcndean’s appeal had only brought a succession of irritar 
tions, one more keen than the other. Joyce felt herself angered, 
wounded, driven to bay. She had not needed any inducement to 
do what she felt to be right ; but now it required an effort to 
return to the state in which she had been when she had renewed 
her pledge and promised to keep to her word. She would 
stand by that resolution whatever might be said; bat she was 
angry, offended, wounded, in her deepest heart. Her friends, 
her own friends, those who were most dear, hail torn away all 
veils from the helpless and shrinking soul. She had brin Joyce, 
their handmaiden—oh, eager to do their will; ready to spend her 
life for them, in proud yet perfect humility. And then they had 
lifted her up, called her their equal, pretended to treat her as such, 
because of tlie change—though there was no change in her. And 
yet again, last phase of all, they had flung her down from that 
fictitious position, and shown her that to them in truth she never 
had been more than a handmaiden, a being without rights or feel¬ 
ings, born only to yield to them. And these were her dearest 
friends, the friends of her whole life, whose affection had elevated 
her above herself! Joyce hid her face, that she might not see the 
thoughts that rent her heart. Her friends, her familiar friends, 
in whom she had trusted; her dear lady, who had been to her 
like the saints in heaven; her Greta, whom she had thought like 
an angel. They had betrayed her, and after this, what did it 
matter what man or woman could do ? 

The night was half over before the little light in the window 
disappeared from the darkling world through which the Thames 
flowed unseen. It disappeared, and all was black and invisible, 
the dark sky and the darker earth lost in the night and the black¬ 
ness of the night and its silence. No such watch had ever been 
kept ill that peaceful house before. 

Next morning, when Joyce came downstairs, looking very pale 
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and sleepless, with dark lines under her eyes„ she found her step¬ 
mother standing in the hall, turning over a letter, with great sur¬ 
prise in her face. ‘It is inconceivable,’ she was saying. 

‘ It must be a mistake,’ said the Colonel; ‘ depend upon it, it 
must be a mistake.’ 

‘To ask you and me and not Joyce,—I cannot-understand it. 
Can Joyce have done anything to offend them? Why should I 
be asked to a ball but for Joyce ? Wo are not dancing people, 
you and I. I might have gone for Joyce, and Joyce is left out. 
What can it mean? She must have done something to offend 
them.* 

‘ That reminds me, my dear,’ said the Colonel, ‘ of something 
that happened yesterday. We met the St. Clairs, tliat huge 
regiment. I took off my hat—oh! ’ said the Colonel suddenly, 
beholding Joyce with her finger up, standing behind Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward. 

‘ V\ant do you mean by breaking off like this ? What hap- 
j)cne<i?’ Cl led his wife. 

‘ On, nothing, nothing, my dear,’ said the veteran, with con- 
fitsioK 'Old dismay. 

' ' oihing, Henry ? you change your tone very quickly. You 
spoke as ;f ii. had some bearing upon this strange invitation, which 
wants explanation very much.’ 

‘ No, my detir, no. I was mistaken ; it couldn’t have any¬ 
thing to do witli that. In short, it was nothing—nothing—only 
a piece of nonsense—one of niy mistakes.’ Ho looked piteously at 
Joyce, standing behind, who bad dropped her hand, as if abandon¬ 
ing the warning which she had given him. Joyce, in the ex¬ 
tremity of her trouble, had fallen into that quiescence which comes 
with the failure of hope. She remembered the bargain that had 
been made betw’eeu them at the instant, but that and everything 
else seemed of too little importance now to move her beyond a 
moment. Mrs. Hayward, however, turned round, following her 
husband’s look. 

‘ Oh, it is yoU;^ Joyce! You wish your father not to tell me.’ 

. ‘ The fact is,' said the Colonel, eager to speak, ‘ we thought it 
might annoy you, Elizabeth.’ 

‘ You are taking the best way to annoy me,’ she cried. ‘ What 
is this you have been making up between you ? Henry, I have a 
right at least to the truth from you.’ 

tThe truth ! ’ he said; ‘surely, my dear, the truth, if it was of 
any consequence. Joyce wiU tell you what happened. It was of 
no importance Most likely Lady St. Clair is short-sighted. 
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Many ladies are, you know. Most likely she didn’t make out who 
we were. That was your opinion, Joyce, wasn’t it 1 ’ The Colonel 
felt that the best thing he could do, as Joyce did not help him out 
in safety, was to drag her into her share of the danger. 

‘ There might he many reasons. I did not think it mattered 
at all,’ said Joyce. 

‘ Reasons for what 1 ’ said Mrs. Hayward, stamping her foot on 
the ground. ‘I think between you you wiU drive me mad.’ 

‘ My dear! for nothing at all, Elizabeth. She scarcely returned 
my salutation. The girls all scuttled oflF across the park like so 
many rabbits. They are not unlike rabbits,’ the Colonel "said, 
with an ingratiating smile. ‘ But we agreed it was of no import¬ 
ance, and that it was useless to speak to you of it, as it might 
annoy you: we agreed-’ 

‘ You agreed ! ’ Mrs. Hayward gave Joyce an angry look. ‘ I 
wish in such matters, Henry, you would act from your own im¬ 
pulse, and never mind any one else.’ She swept in before the 
others into the dining-room, where it was the wont of the house¬ 
hold that the Colonel every morning should read prayers. But it 
is to be feared that these prayers were not so composing to the 
soul of the mistress of the house as might have teen wished. 
‘ Wo agreed ’—these wor<ls kept ringing through the devotions of 
the family, as if some sprite of mischief had thrown them, a sort 
of demoniac s(juib or cracker through the quiet air. To have her 
husband consult with his daughter as to what should or should 
not be told to her was more than she could bear. 

Mrs. Hayward went out in the afternoon alone to make a call 
.at a much frequented house, where she hoped to discover what 
was the cause of Lady St. Clair’s nidcness and Mrs. Morton’s 
strange invitation. She met a great many acquaintances, as was 
natural in a small place, where all ‘ the best people ’ knew each 
other. Among them was Lady St. Chair, who, instead of avoiding 
her as ste had done the Colonel, came forward with empressment, 
showing the most sympathetic civility. ‘ How are you, dear Mrs. 
Hayward 1 I hope you are well. I do hope you.are tearing—the 
beginning of the severe weather,’ that lady said, shaking her hand 
warmly, and looking with tender meaning in her eyes. 

‘ I don’t pay much attention to the weather, thank you,’ said 
Mrs. Hayward,’ ‘ and we can’t complain of it so far. I am glad to 
see you so well. My hustend thought he saw you yesterday, and 
that you were put out about something.’ 

‘Rit out! I did see Colonel Hayward,’ said Lady St Clair, 
with dignity; ‘but 1 am sure you will understand, dear Mrs. 
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Hayward, that charming as he is, and much as we all like him, 
there are circumstances-’ 

‘ Circumstances ! ’ cried Mrs. Hayward. ‘ I don’t know indeed 
any circumstances which can possibly aflect my husband. None, 
certainly, that don’t aflect me.’ 

‘Oh, we all feel for you,’ said the leader of society, pressing 
Mrs. Hayward’s hand. 

She had to pass on, fuming with indignation and astonishment, 
and next minute it was her fortune to meet the lady who had sent 
her the invitation of the morning: for Mrs. Hayward had by 
chance stumbled into a tea-party specially convoked for the purpose 
of talking over the last great piece of news. Though she had as 
yet no clue to what it was, she felt there was something in the 
air, and that both in the salutations and the silence of those about 
her, and the evidently startling effect of her unexpected appear¬ 
ance, there was a secret meaning which was at once perplexing 
and exasperating. The mere fact of a tea-party of which she 
knew nothing, in a house so familiar, was startling in the highest 
degree. She went up eagerly to Mrs. Mortfui, with a belligerent 
gaiety. ‘ How kind of you,’ she said, ‘ to ask me to your ball, the 
Colonel and me! It is very flattering that you should think me 
the young person—unless it was all a mistake, as I am obliged to 
believe.’ 

‘ Oh, no mistake,’ said the lady, a little tremulous. ‘ I hope 
you can come.’ 

‘I—cornel But you must be laughing at me,’ cried Mrs. 
Hayward, with a little burst of gaiety. ‘ Of coiuse I go every¬ 
where as Joyce’s chaperon : but to ask me, at my age, to a Jance / 
My dear Mrs. Morton, yon must think me an old fool.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed, I should have liked to ask—indeed, if it hadn’t 
been for what was said,—but I hope, I do hope you will come. I 
am sure I did not mean any—any "disrespect- ' 

‘ Disrespect! oh, flattery I call it 1 to think a dance was just 
the thing for me. My step-daughter will be asked to the dinner¬ 
parties, I suppose, now that it is evident the balls are for a young 
creature like me.’ • 

This lady, who could not conduct matters with so high a hand 
as Lady St. Clair, slid, away behind back?, and concealed herself 
from those severe yet laughing looks. She had thought it would 
please Mrs. Hayward to be the one chosen, while the other was 
left ojit. Presently Mrs. Hayward fell into the hands of the lady 
of the house, who led her aside a little. ‘ I am so glad,’ said this 
friendly person, ‘ to see you here by yourself. It is so lucky. Of 
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course I should have asked you to come if if had not been—many 
of us, you know, don’t think we would be doing right if we were 
to countenance-’ 

‘To countenance — what?’ Mrs. Ha3rward grew pale with 
astonishment and wrath. 

‘ But I assure you,’ cried this lady, ‘ no one blames ycni. We 
quite understand how you havo been led to do it to please him and 
for the sake of peace. We don’t think one bit the less of you, 
dear.’ 

‘ The less—of me!’ 

‘ Rather the more,’ said the mistress of the house, giving her 
bewildered guest a hasty kiss; and then she was hurried off to 
receive some new-comers. Mrs. Hayward stood and stared round 
her for a minute or two, neglecting several kind advances that were 
made to her, and then, without any leave-taking, she walked out of 
the room and out of the house. She was in a whirl of anger and 
astonishment. ‘Don’t blame—me! don’t think the less—of me I’ 
This was the most astounding deliverance that had ever come to 
Elizabeth’s ear. She. was not in the habit of supposing that any 
one could think less than the highest of her. The iissertion was 
the profoundest offence. And what could it mean ? What was 
the cause ? 

Coming down the hill she was met by the Thompsons’ big 
resplendent carriage, which stopped as she drew near, and Lady 
Thompson leant out, holding forth both hands. ‘ Oh, how is the 
poor dear ?’ said Lady Thompson, beginning to cry: ‘ I am sure you 
’ave too much heart to forsake ’er whatever happens. Oh, how is 
the poor dear?’ 

‘ I don’t know whom you mean. Lady Thomp.son. I never for¬ 
sake anybody I am interested in—but I don’t know what you 
mean.’ 

‘ Oh, I’m sure you’re a good woman. I’m sure you’re a real 
lady,’ Lady Thompson cried. 

Mrs. Hayward walked away from the side of the carriage. Her 
head seemed turning round. What did it mean? Who 

was sAe f Utter perplexity took possession of her. She was so 
angry she could scarcely think: and Lady Thompson, notwith¬ 
standing that warm unnecessary expression of confidence, was, with 
her blurred eyes and eager tone, almost more incomprehensible than 
the rest.. She walked quickly home to avoid any further insinuated 
confidence, to think it over, to make out what it meant. . Who 
could tell her what it meant ? She saw Mrs. Sitwell at a little 
distance, and concluded that she would be the most fit interpreter; 
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but the parson’s wife saw her too, and quickened her steps, hurry¬ 
ing away. ‘ It is her doing,’ Mrs. Hayward said to herself. At 
last she came to her own door. Some one was there before her, 
standing in the porch waiting till the door should be openetl. He 
turned round at the sound of her step, and stood aside to let her 
pass, holding out at the same time his hand. 

‘ Captain Bolleudean ! it is a long time sinee we have seen 
you.’ 

‘Yes, a long time. I have been a fool. I mean I have 
been—busy. I hope you arc all well, Mrs. Hayward. My dear 
old Colonel, and-’ 

‘ He is quite well—but I fear you will not find him at home. 
This is not his hour for being at home.’ She stood between him 
and the open door, barring his passage, as it seemed. It was a 
way of working off the disturbance and trouble in her mind. 

‘ I hope you will let me in,’ he said humbly. ‘ It is not a more 
call. I could wait till ho came ba(!k. I—I have something 
important to say to him: and—and—I hope you will let me come 
in and wait.’ 

‘ That is a modest prayer. I cannot refuse it,’ she said, leading 
the way 
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CHAPTER XLI 


JoYCK had to come to a resolution at which she herself wondered, 
in forlorn helplessness, as if some other being within her had 
decided upon it and not she. That she, all shy, shrinking, reticent 
as she was, with the limitations of her peasant pride and incapacity 
for self-revelation, should attach a last desperate hope to the pos¬ 
sibility of enlightenment from some one else’s judgment, was won¬ 
derful to herself. For how could she lay that tangled question 
before any one, or unfold her soul 1 how could any stranger know 
what her perplexity was, between the claims of the old tranquil yet 
enthusiiustic aifections of her youth, and the strange unconfessed 
dream of absorbing feeling which had swept her soul of late— 
between the pledges of her tender ignorance, and the fulfilments of 
a life to which fuller knowledge had come ? She did not herself 
understand how she had come to stand at this terrible turning-point, 
or why she should thus be summoned to decide not only her own 
fate, but that of others; and how could she explain it to strangers 
who knew nothing, neither how she was bound, nor wherein she 
was free 1 And yet there came a longing over her which could not 
be silenced—to ask some one—to make a tribunal for herself, and 
plead her cause before it, and hear what the oracle would say. 
Perhaps it was because all her lights had failed her, and all her 
faculties contradicted each other, that this despairing thought sug¬ 
gested itself—to discover an oracle, and to find out what it woidd 
say. 

Of whom could she ask, and wljo coidd fill this place to her 1 
Not her father. Joyce did not say to herself that the good Colonel 
was not a wise man, though ho was so kind. Had he been the 
wisest of men, she would have shrunk from placing her heart 
imveiled in his hand. For to the father everything must b& said. 
He is no oracle ; he is a sovereign judge: that was not the help 
her case required. Her step-mother was more impossible stiU. if 
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not to him, still less to Her, could the girl, so cruelly wounded, so 
torn in divers directions, lay open her misery and difficulty. Not 
to any one could she lay them open. It was an oracle she wanted 
—something to which a half-revelation, an enigmatical confession 
would suffice—who woidd understand before anything was spoken, 
and give a deliverance which, perhaps, would be capable of various 
interpretations, which should not approach too closely to the facts. 
This was what she wanted without knowing what she wanted, 
with only a strong longing to have light—light such as was not in 
her own troubled self-questionings and thoughts. 

Joyce had not many friends among the people who surrounded 
Mrs. Hayward with a flutter of society and social obligations. 
Indeed Mrs. Hayward herself ha<l not many friends, and it is 
doubtful whether she would have found one to whose judgment 
she could resort for advice, as Joyce meant to do. But, the girl 
was perhaps more discriminating by a natural instinct ,as to who 
was to be tnisted—perhaps in her far higher ideality more trustful. 
At aU events, there were two very diflerent persons to whom, after 
much tossing about on the dark sea of her distress, her thoughts 
turned. A little light might come from them; she might unfold 
herself to them partially, fancifully, leaving them to guess the 
wdrd of the enigma, finding some comfort in what they said, even 
if it should fall wide of the mark. When Mrs. Hayward set out 
to pay her visits in the afternoon, Joyce stole forth almost fur¬ 
tively, though all the world might have seen her going upon her 
innocent search after wisdom; but the world, even as represented 
in a comparatively innocent suburban place, would have been at 
once startled and amused to note at what shrine it was that Joyce 
sought wisdom and the teaching of the oracle. She went not to 
any of the notable people, not to the clergy, or even to Mrs. 
Sitwell, who was supposed to bo her friend, and who was known 
to be so clever. Joyce did not at all know that the parson’s wife 
had played her false, and she had seen more of that lady than of 
any one else in the place. But this was not because of any innate 
sympathy, but because of the pertinacity with which Mrs. Sitwell 
had seized upon Joyce as a useful auxiliary in the carrying out of 
her own ends—and the girl’s instinct rejected that artificial bond, 
and put no faith in the cleverness which she acknowledged, nor 
even in the goodness after its kind, which Joyce’s mind was large 
enough to acknowledge too. She went not to Mrs. Sitwell, nor to 
the pftson, Mrs. Sitwell’s husband, but she threaded through many 
lanes and devious ways until she came to a door in a wall with a 
little bright brass knocker, and a grating, and great thorny branches 
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of a bare rose-tree straggling over. Within was a small neat green 
garden, and a little house looking out upon it with shining windows. 
And within that, coining hastily to the door to meet her, was Miss 
Marsham, whom everybody knew to be as good as gold, but nobody 
imagined to be wise or instructive in any way. Joyce had come 
to find her oracle here. 

The room was small and low, full of old china, old pictures, a 
little collection of relics, in the midst of which their gentle mistress, 
a mild spirit clad with only as much body as was strictly essential, 
and with an old gown constructed on the same principles, with just 
as much old and somewhat faded silk as was strictly necessary, 
appeared in perfect harmony, the soul of the little dainty place. 
She received Joyce with the tenderest welcome, in which there was 
something more than her usual kindness, and an anxiety which 
Joyce, full of her own thoughts, never perceived. Miss Marsliam 
was ready and prepared to be confided in. She was prepared for 
the story of Joyce’s youth, for the revelation of her peasant 
parents, and how for their good she had sacrificed herself to 
Colonel Hayward’s fancy—ready to understand at half a word, to 
condone and to condole, to give praise for the noble motive, the 
self-sacrifice, and only gently—very gently—to touch upon the 
deception, which the severest critic could not consider to be Joyce’s 
fault. She kissed her and said, ‘ My dear child, my poor Joyce,’ 
with a tender pity which forestalled every explanation. Did she 
then alremly know Joyce’s trouble and sore perplexity 1 but how 
was it possible that she should know ? 

‘You must not think I have come just to call,’ Joyce 
said. 

‘ No, dear 1 but why shouldn’t you come just to call ? There 
will never, never be any circumstances in which I shall not bo 
glad to have you come. My dear, circumstances don’t matter af 
all to me when I know any one as I know you 1 ’ 

Joyce M'as a little bewildered by this efi'usion. She said, with 
a faint smile, ‘ And yet you don’t know me well. I have been 
here just five months, and part of that away- ’ 

‘ My love, when you understand a person and love a person, as 
I do you, the time does not count by months.’ 

‘ That is what I feel: and I have nobody—nobody to look to: 
—you will say my father. Miss Marsham. He is kind, kind—^but 
oh,I have not been brought up with him nor used to open my heart, 
—and in some things he knows only one language and me atiothw 
—and besides, if I were to tell him everything, he would say what 
I was to do, and I would have to obey. And Mrs. Hayward with 
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him, they would settle it dll,—and I am not used to it, and I 
cannot ——* 

‘No, Joyce, I understand—it is they who have led you into it 
—you can’t ask advice from them.’ 

‘ They did not lead me into it,’ said Joyce. ‘ It was just nature 
led me into it, and the perversity of things. Will you ever have 
noticed in your life how things go wrong 1 Nobody means any 
harm, and all year do is innocent; and even if you were very 
prudent and weighed everything beforehand, there would not be 
one step that you could say afterwards—This was wrong. And' 
yet things all turn wrong, and your heart is broken, and nothing 
is to blame.’ 

‘ Oh, Joyce, words cannot say how sorry I am! There was one 
thing perhaps, my dear, a little wrong—for to deceive in any way, 
even if it seems to do no harm and is with the best motive—the 
highest motive, to help those you love-’ 

Joyce sighed softly to herself, no longer asking how Miss Mar- 
sham could know, then shook her head. ‘ I wish it had been for 
that motive; but there was no love, no love,—I,’ with a sudden 
blush, ‘did not know what love meant’ 

Miss Marsham looked up with an exclamation of astonishment 
oil her lips, but stopped with her mouth open, Wondering. Joyce, 
whose eyes were cast down, did not see the impulse at aU. 

‘ He had read a great deal—a great deal,’ said the girl. ‘ I have 
never met any one—oh, not here nor anywhere—so well instructed. 

I thought then that there was nothing so grand as that He h.ad 
read a great deal more than I!—he was my—superior in that. It 
is true, I always knew all the time that I was not—what seemed 

- But that might never have come to anything, and besides, 

I would have thought shame. For I thought that to know the 
poets, and aU that has been written—that was what made a gentle¬ 
man. Oh, I think shame to say such a thing,—it doesn’t- 

how can I say it 1 It seems there must be something more.’ 

Miss Marsham remained silent in simple bewilderment. Joyce 
was now talking her own language, which nobody understood. 

‘You may say it was deceiving to let him think I cared for him, 
but that was never what I intended. He said at first, it .was 
enough for him to care for me. Oh, but that is nothing, nothing! ’ 
cried Joyce suddenly, ‘that is only the beginning. Though I 
cannot keep my word to him, I need not break it,—that would have 
been'teasy. It is fer, far worse what is to come.’ 

Miss Marsham took Joyce’s hands into hers. She was lost in 
amazement, and felt herself swimming, floating wildly, at sea. 
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not reply, hut there is always sympathy in a pressure of the hands. 

‘ There was nothing wrong in meeting another man that was 
my father’s friend, that was my dear lady’s son,’ said Joyce, very 
low; ‘ how was I to know that he and me would see each other 
different from—common folk ? How was I to know that they had 
made it up for him to be the love of—of another girl 1 And now 
here I stand,’ she cried, rising up holding out her hands in piteous 
explanation, ‘ pledged to one, and caring nothing for him, harming 
another that but for me would do what was meant for him, would 
do—would do weff—with a Lady bred like himself, born like him¬ 
self not one that had been abandoned like me. Tell me what you 
would do if yon were me I The lady comes and asks me—she has 
no right. She says that I know trouble and sorrow, but G-reta 
never a disappointment, never a thing that was not happy—and 
that she’ll break her heart; and nobody cares for mine. And she 
says I should keep my word, though she was the first to say he was 
not the one for me. And oh, what am I to do—what am I to do ?’ 

Joyce sank down again upon the seat, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

‘ Oh, my poor Joyce—my dear Joyce ! ’ Miss Marsham cried. 

Her head wtis not very clear at any time—it was apt to ght 
confused with a very small matter. And Joyce’s story was con¬ 
fusion worse confounded to tlio anxious hearer. Even what she 
thought to be her knowledge of the circumstances deepened Miss 
Marsham’s bewilderment. She knew of the man to whom Joyce 
was engaged, from whom all the information came ; but the after 
episode—half told, hurried over, which Joyce had no mind to 
explain fully, which she addressed to the oracle—was as a veil 
thrown over poor Mias Marsham’s understanding. She knew none 
of those people; the name of Greta brought no enlightenment to her, 
nor did she know who the laily was, nor who the man was who was 
mixed up inextricably in this strange imbroglio. She drew Joyce’s 
hands from her face, and laid that hidden face upon her own kind 
breast, kneeling down to caress and to soothe the poor girl in her 
trouble. But what to say or what to do Miss Marsham knew not. 
She.did not understand the delicate case upon which her advice 
was required. And the oracle was miitc. There was no response 
to give. ‘ Oh, my poor child, my dear child, my poor dear love! ’ 
Miss Marsham cried. 

After a minute Joyce raised her head and looked at her friend 
in whom she tnisted. She was very pale, her eyes were wet with 
tears, and looked largo and liquid in caves of trouble,—her mouth 
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quivered a little, like the mouth of a child when its passion-fit is 
over, and there was a pathetic little break in her voice. ‘ Tell 
me,’ she said, with a look that searched the very soul, ‘ tell me what 
you would do—if you were me.’ 

‘ Oh, my pretty Joyce—my poor dear ! ’ 

‘ Tell mo,’ the girl said, ‘ would you break /ter heart and wound 
him, all for yourself? Would you break your word and your 
pledge that you gave when you were poor, all for yourself? as if 
you had to be happy whatever happened—you ! And what right 
had you to be happy, any more than Greta—or Greta more than 
you V 

'The question, heaven knows, was vague enough—but tlio oracle 
was no longer mute. The pilgrim at the shrine had touched the 
true chord, and at last the priestess spoke. She had‘a moment of 
that ecstasy, of that serai-trance of mingled reluctance and eager¬ 
ness, which makes those j)auac whii have the response of the unseen 
to give forth to feeble men. Her gentle eyes lit up, then dimmed 
again; a brightness came over her fiulefl face, giving it a momentary 
gleam of etcraal youth, then disappeared. She trembled a little 
as she hold the votary to her breast. 

‘ Oh Joyce! my darling Joyce! I don’t know that I quite 
imderstand you, dear. It is all so ndxcd up. Things that I have 
heard and that you tell me arc so different. I don’t know what 
to think—but if it’s a question between you and another, which 
is to take the happiness and let the other suffer—oh, my child, my 
dear ! do I need to say it to you—do I need to tell you ? Joyce, 
your heart tells you—it’s like a, b, e, to a woman. You know- ’ 

‘ I thought,’ said Joyce, with that sob in her throat, following 
with intent eyes every little movement of her agitated instructor— 
‘ I thought that was what you would say.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the vestal, the priestess of this new Dodona, ‘ it is 
not in our will to choose or to changa You can’t leave the heart¬ 
break to another. You have to take it, though your spirit may 
cry out and refuse. I am not wise to give you atlvice, oh my 
darling! but I know this, and every woman knows it. Oh, it 
isn’t ail that do it, I know, for it’s not an ea.sy thing. But when 
you have strength from above, yoU can do it. And what is' more, 
it is not in your nature to do anything else. So don’t ask mo what 
I would do. You could not—do—any other thing : being you 
and nobody else : Joyce that I know.’ 

^No,’ said Joyce, stumbling, rising to her feet, meeting with a 
solemn look the wet and weeping eyes of her oracle, ‘ no, not any 
other thing.’ 
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‘ Not any other thing.’ Miss Marsham would have kept her in 
her arms, would have wooed her to further speech, would have 
wept over her and caressed her, and expended all the treasures of 
her heart in soothing the martyr whom she had thus consecrated. 
But of this Joyce was not capable. She had got her oracle, and 
it was clear. It was what she had wanted, not advice, but that 
divine and vague enigma which corresponded with the enigma 
of her confession. She resisted gently the softness of her friend’s 
clinging embrace. Her eyes were full of the awe of the victim 
who consents and accepts, and is restrained by every solemnity of 
lier religion from any straggle—^but who already feels herself to be 
outside this world of secondary consolations, face to face with the 
awful realities of the sacrifice. ‘ Don’t keep me,’ she said faintly, 
putting away\he thin kind hands that would have held her, ‘ I must 
go—I must go.’ 

‘Oh Joyce,’ cried Miss Marsham, stricken with a secret terror, 

‘ I hope I have said right! ’ 

‘ 1 am sure you have said right; it is what I knew. I could' 
not—do—any other thing. Let me go. Miss Marsham, let me go, 
for more I cannot bear.’ 

‘ Oh, my dearest, I hope I have done right! Oh, stay a little 
and tell me more ! Oh Joyce, God bless you, God bless you, my 
dear, if you must go ! ’ 

She followed the girl to the little door, so flowery and embowered 
in summer, now overshadowed by those straggling bare branches of 
the rose-tree, which were good for nothing but to make, liad that 
T)een wanted, a shaip garland of thorns. Joyce scarcely tinned to 
answer her blessings and good-byes, but V'ent on straight from the 
door as if hurrying to the place of sacrifice. The thought was 
folly, Miss Marsham said to herself, and yet it went with a chiU to 
her heart and would not be chased away. 



CHAPTER XLII 

You could not do—any other tliinc;. If there could be a proof of 
the divinity of the oracle it was this. It addressed that something 
within which is more than any external hearing. ‘When thou 
wast under the fig-tree.’ Who could tell what was in the spirit in 
secret but the perfect Teacher, who saw all? Joyce received in 
something of the same way the utterance which had been given in 
such darkness on the part of its exponent, as is the way of oracles. 
She felt that it was the true and only revelation. She hurried 
along in the wintry twilight, her head bent down, avoiding the 
celd night wind; her heart beating loudly; her eyes hot and 
suffused with scalding tears, which did not fall; her feet cold, 
stumbling over every little stone. The certainty which had replaced 
her doubts and conflicts of mind was scarcely less confusing than 
they: it did not inspire her as in the i)rocession to the place of 
sacrifice. Ah ! had she to do that boldly in the face of man for a* 
great cause, Joyce knew how high she could have carried her head, 
and marched with what sternly force and triiunph. But the way 
was dark and tortuous, and full of fears,—the wind in her face so 
cold, the sensation in her heart so Ml of misery. The oracle had 
spoken right. It had been what she wanted. It had made her 
see clearly, driving from her eyes those films of weakness that 
come up upon the wind and obscure the vision, even when it is 
most clear. She remembered now that there never could have 
been any doubt, that she was even pledged to that sole course. 
Had she not said, ‘ I will do as you wish ? ’ and had not she been 
blessed and thanked for her resolution ? and yet it had failed, and 
she had sought the oracle—to have it confirmed, as it was right it 
should be. 

Ah! but the oracle is pitiless too. It has no regard for the 
weakness of—common folk. Joyce was one who had held her 
head very high, who never in her consciousness had been one of the 
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common folk. But now, in her despair, consenting to the sacrifice 
demanded of her, yet with partial revulsions of her mind against 
it, she took refuge in that common strain of humanity. Those 
oracles which spoke out of the veiled heights, from which the 
votaries with bleeding hearts, all tom with special wounds, received 
such stem and abstract answers—they were right, but they were 
remorseless. They took nothing into consideration, not the weak¬ 
ness of the victim, nor that bewildering way in which, though 
cleared off for a moment, doubts and mists would rise again, 
obscuring, confusing the most certain tmth. They had no pity. 
The devotee, indeed, went to them only for that—to have the 
support of a certain reply, to hear what, beyond all control of 
circumstances, was just and right. And for a moment there would 
l)e a great calm after the reply had come. But then there would 
start into the aching heart this complaint: It was remorseless that 
reply, there was no pity in it. You could not—do any other thing. 
It was true, tme ! and yet there were so many other things that 
could be done; and it was hard, hard for flesh and blood to con¬ 
form to that pitiless abstract law ; it had no regard for the weak¬ 
ness of—common folk. And what was Joyce, after all, but a 
girl like another ?—very little different from Greta, who had to be 
shielded from trouble : just like the rest—young, fragile, like th'e 
girls whom everybody took care of. Oh, the oracle was hard ! it 
had no pity. It never took into account how much or how little 
a girl could bear! 

, This murmur in the heart growing louder as she went on, with 
strange additions and exasperations from the cold, and the dark, 
and the physical discomfort around, at last roused Joyce to a kind 
of despairing rebellion. After you have made your sortes and read 
your fate, does it ever happen that you do not try, or wish to try, 
another time ? Open the book again—be it Virgil, be it the Bible, 
be it anything, at haphazard, from which superstition or fancy can 
take a fancied guidance!. Try the oracle again. It was the 
suggestion of despair. But Joyce had always thought of two from 
whom she might seek the direction she could no longer give her¬ 
self. She reminded herself now, stopping in her hurried walk 
towards homo, saying with natural sophistry that her consultation 
of fate was incomplete, that she had always meant the trial to be 
double. She had always intended it. She had meant to lay her 
case before him too. He was very unlike the other—the priestess, 
the. vestal, whose decisions Joyce felt in her despair no one 6'ould 
have doubted for a moment. He was very, very different. It was 
only just that he too should give his verdict. They were the two 
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sides which ought to stand in every question, which see the matter 
from different points, which balance and temper each other. Joyce’s 
heart beat very high ; the blood again began to run warm in her 
veins, reaching her feet, her hands, which were so cold. She turned 
and hastened back to the rectory, which she had passed. 

It was dark by this time, and the lamps were being lighted, 
coming into life one by one along the darkling way. And the 
house was half dark, the lights dazzling her in the hall, while there 
was nothing but soft firelight in the drawing-room, which she 
passed hastily, telling the servant that it was the Canon she came 
to sec. The Capon was seated at his table writing, or pretending 
to himself to write, his sermon. He Bounded up from his seat 
with a violent convulsion through all the house, making the win¬ 
dows ring and the boards creak, and the very walls shake, when 
with some difficulty he realised who his visitor was. ‘Joyce!’ he 
cried, with a roll of mild thunder in his voice, and took her by the 
hand and placed her in a chair. He was much astonished by her 
visit, yet felt that he_knew what had brought her here. The poor 
girl had heard what was being said about her, and she had come 
perhaps to confess, if there was anything in that story, that she 
was a mere foundling, and not Hayward’s daughter (but the Canon 
knew there was nothing in that)—perhaps to ask him for his help, 
for his advice. And he was pleased beforehand, before she opened 
her mouth, that she shoidd come to him—not to that man at St. 
Augustine’s, though she had been so much with those Sitwells, but 
to himself, a much better guide, whom she had said she liked best. 
Jealousies do not exist between man and man, we know, as they do 
between woman and woman—and especially not between clergyman 
and clergyman—but yet the Canon was pleased that it was to him 
Joyce had come. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ here you are, and I’m delighted to see you. 
It is not often you go about paying visits, Joyce.’ 

‘ Oh no,’ she said, ‘ never.’ The shock of finding herself here, 
opposite to him, in the place of a penitent, come to tell her tale, 
brought the colour to Joyce’s face. She gave him one look, and 
then turned her eyes away. He was very, very different from 
Miss Mareham. To sit there and tell him everything struck Joyce 
as impossible. She had never intended to tell everything. She 
had meant that the oracle should half divine, should understand 
before she spoke. 

•Come,’ he said, ‘ don’t lose courage now you are here. YoU’ve 
come to tell me all about it, Joyce.’ 

Joyce only looked at him again, her eyes enlarged with alarm and 
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terror, wondering after all, she who desired to be understood with¬ 
out speaking, what and how he knew. She said under her breath, 
her eyes being the chief speakers, the words seeming nothing, ‘ I 
want you to tell me what to do.’ 

‘ You want me- 1 What are you saying, Joyce ? Come, you 

are not afraid of me. I’m your father’s old friend, you know. I 
don’t believe any of that nonsense, and I’m your friend against the 
world, my dear. Come, speak out, don’t be afraid of me.’ 

He drew his chair nearer hers, once more making the house 
quiver, and laying his hand upon her shoulder, patted it encourag¬ 
ingly. ‘Come, Joyce, bo a man,’ the Canon said, with the little 
tremble of a laugh in his b*g voice. 

Joyce answered him only with her eyea They seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger in her pale face, telling him a hundred things; 
but she could not find her voice. She had meant to tell him as 
much at least as she had told Miss Marsham; but when she found 
herself before liim, a man, witli that confused story of hers which 
was not for a man’s ears, Joyce was struck dumb. She made an 
effort to say something, but failed again. He kept his hand on 
her shoulder ))atting it, encouraging her as if she h^ been a child, 
‘ Come, Joyc.e, toll me all about it. You are not afraid of me.’ 

Her voice burst forth suddenly, as if she had forced it, or rather 
as if it had forced an outlet for itself from some place where it had 
been pent up. ‘Oh, sir!’ Joyce cried, ‘I cannot speak; but tell 
me one thing,—^if there arc two and one must suffer, and you are 
one of them—must you never make a question, but consent and 
accept that it shall be you 1 ’ 

The Canon was altogether taken by surprise. The burst of the 
voice, hoarse at first, afterwards clearing and quickening in its 
passionate strain, the question that had nothing to do with what 
he had expected to hear, but was an abstract question, startled him 
beyond expression. ‘Why, Joyce, Joyce—what is this?’ he said. 

She turned to him, growing bolder. ‘ If you are one of two, 
and one of them must break her heart—and you are the one that 
is used to that, and the other has known no trouble. Do not ask 
me what I mean,’ said Joyce, ‘ but oh, you that are a minister, you 
that have to guide those that are wandering and lost, tell me 1 They 
say that it is like a, b, c, and every woman knows; but you 
are not a woman, you are a man. You will not be carried away 
by feeling as they are. You will be more just. You will know.’ 

‘ My poor child,’ said the Canon. He too, like Miss Marsham, 
took her band, in utter failure of any other way to help her, and 
held it, patting it softly between his. ‘ Joyce,’ he said, ‘ my dear. 
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you’re right. I am only a man, I can’t divine what you mean unless 
you tell me. As far as I can make out, somebody has been talking 
nonsense to you. What is this a, b, c, that every woman knows ? 
If you’ll believe me, Joyce, a woman is just like a man so far as 
duty goes. There’s no law for one more than the other. Tell me 
what it is, seriously, Joyce.’ 

She looked up at him once more and oiicned her lips tcf speak; 
but again the impossibility of telling that talc to him closed her lips. 
Joyc.e was nearly in despair, and she had a clinging to him as to her 
friend, one who would help her if ho could, one who knew many 
things and might understand. But when she looked up at the 
Canon’s middle-aged countenance and at his large prosperous 
person, and the capacious round of his black silk waistcoat, and the 
air about him of a man who had everything and abounded, her 
courage and confidence failed her. She was dumb. To tell her 
youthful trouble to him, aU mixed up as it was with love and lovers 
and trifling things, though so great to her, a matter of life and 
death—to him, who would bo moved by none of these matters— 
how could she do it ? She drew a long breath, which ended in 
something like a sob—‘ It is—it is a case of conscience,’ she said, 
with her wistful eyes fixed upon him, making revelations which he 
Could not understand. 

‘ A Ciise of conscience ! ’ .he said ; ‘ this is one of your evasions 
not to'speak out. You’re like other women, Joyce, which is no 
shame to you ; you would like me to be at all the expense of the 
talk, my dear, and give you my advice without any knowledge of 
the circumstances. Let us see what premisses we’ve got. If I 
were one of two and knew that one must suft'er, would.I take it 
upon me without question that the sufferer must be I—is that 
what you call the a, b, c, that every woman knows 1 A great 
many women are fools, ray dear, but not such fools as that., No, 
Joyce! I should take up nri such idea. I should say, let him 
suffer who deserved it, who had brought it on himself.’ 

‘ No,’ said Joyce very low. ’ ‘ She has not done that: we are 
not ill-deserving—it’s no—no wrong—oh, neither her nor me ! ’ 

‘ It is something between two women,’ said the clear-sighted 
Canon. ‘ It is love then, and there is a man in the question too.’ 

She made him no reply; but she turned away her face from him, 
and the Canon saw the colour rise like a fire over her cheek fi:om 
throat to brow. 

' And somebody has put it into your head that the easy way 
out of it—the fairest way—is to sacrifice yourself? It was a 
woman that said that, and told you it was the a, b, c. I shouldn’t 
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wonder if it was that old fool Cissy Marsham, it would be just like 
her. Now, Joyce listen to me-’ 

‘ She is not a fool,’ said Joyce, turning her face to him again. 

‘ Don’t tell me ! She’s worth a dozen of any of us, but she 
may be a fool for all that. Now listen to me, Joyce. I say no: 
do you hear 1 There’s no a, b, cj but plain right and wrong. As 
for sclf^acrifice, in the majority of cases it’s a mere silly, idiotic, 
if not horrible, mistake. Generally it does good to nobody. You 
lling your own happiness away, and you don’t secure any one else’s. 
My dear girl, to consider other peojde first is in some cases not 
only uncalled for but wrong.’ 

Joyce had kept her eyes fixed upon his face. At this there 
came over hers a faint smile, and she softly shook her head. 

‘ She doesn’t believe me,’ said the Canon,—‘ none of them do; 
on this point good women arc all fools, and the better they are the 
greater fools they are. Cod bless my soul!—who made you your 
brother’s keeper ? How do you know what’s best for him 1 Who 
gave you the right to humiliate him by sacrificing yourself to him 
—or her 1 what docs it matter 1 it’s all the same, him or her. I 
tell you,’ cried the Canon, jumping up suddenly, walking round to 
the fireplace, and standing up against the glow of the fire, his large 
person rising like a mountain, flinging over Joyce a great shadow, 
‘ women like Cissy Marsham are a pest, they’re a plague in the 
place, with their a, b, c, and their creed for a woman. Nonsense, 
my dear ! that’s all nonsense, my dear ! What’s law for a man is 
law for a woman, ’i’licre’s no other. Don’t break anybody’s 
heart if you can help it; but in the name of common-sense, go 
your own way and take what God gives you, and have the courage 
to bo happy if He puts happiness into your hands ! ’ The Canon 
puffed out a hot breath of impatience, and shook himself in his 
easy large garments as if to settle them all into their places, shak¬ 
ing the house at the same time and making everything ring— 
‘ whatever Cissy Marsham may say, the old fool, God bless her ! ’ 
be cried, with a laugh, throwing' himself down again into a big 
easy-ehair. 

But Joyce made no reply. It is in the nature of an oracle to 
divine what is congenial to the nature of the devotee—to give a 
deliverance which, however confusing, will have something in it 
which will carry out its natural tendencies, and agree with his 
inner sense. But to Joyce this voice brought no such message. 
To be bidden to be happy was no part of her requirements. “She 
did not understand what happiness in the abstract was. According 
to her austere peasant training, it was so far from being the object 
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of life, that to seek it was an unworthy and undignified, even 
wrong thing. She had l)een happy all her life without knowing; 
but to look for happiness, to seek it, to make it the object of every 
exertion, was incompatible with all the rules of life which she 
knew. ‘ Happy ! you will just do your work and your duty, and 
be thankful for what the Lord sends ye,’ Janet Matheson would 
have said. What the Canon said was not very difierenf: ‘Go 
your own way and take what God gives.’ But the meaning was 
diiferent; oh, the meaning was different! Dpn’t break anybody’s 
heart if you can help it; but if you do, never mind—have the 
courage to bo happy all the same. This oracle spoke too loudly, 
too plainly, with too distinct a note. It found no echo in her 
heart. It was not the guidance for which she craved. 

The Canon saw perhaps that he had not been successful. He 
tried to draw her into conversation of a less momentous kind. ‘ I 
hear you’ve had some visitors from your old home, Joyce. I fear 
they’ve been injudicious visitors, talking a great deal of nonsense; 
but I hope they brought you good news at least of your people— 
old people, weren’t they, that brought you up 1 I’m ready to give 
them a certificate of success in that line,’ the Canon atlded in his 
fine bass, which lent itself very tenderly to these paternal words, 
ahd with a pleasant laugh. 

Joyce looked up at him with a startled glance. She had, 
indeed, put no question to Andrew as to the beloved old people. 
There had not been a word about them, or any other question of 
life—nothing but his claim, and her resistance yet acknowledg¬ 
ment, and all the confused miserable discussions. She seemed to 
fall into a slough of despond, the miry pit and the horrible clay of 
the Scriptures, when her heart went back, sick, to that visit. Ah! 
she thought, had that been all—had there been nothing but 
Andrew! But with the instinct of her natural reticence she 
only replied, ‘They are well—they always write that they are 
well.’ 

‘That’s good.’ Dr. Jenkinson meant to take advantage of the 
opportunity to ask further questions, to elicit, .if he could, some¬ 
thing of the true story upon which Mrs. Sitwell had built her 
romance; but when he looked at Joyce’s pale and musing face, 
and saw that the girl could scarcely withdraw herself from the 
consideration of her perplexity, whatever it was, to answer him, 
and that she had no attention to gfve to other matters, his heart 
sm^e him. He could not question her, force her out of herself, 
to satisfy his cmiosity. He said nothing more for a whole minute ; 
but the silence did not frighten Joyce, nor force-her to speak. She 
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sat lost in her own problem, to which he felt his energetic counsel 
liad brought no light. The Canon had been impatient; he had 
thought it best to crush these foolish womanish thoughts on the 
threshold of her mind; but he had not succeeded. What he had 
said had been a disappointment and confusion only—^no enlighten¬ 
ment to Joyce. 

‘Cfline,’ he said, ‘we can’t sit silent like this and look at the 
fire. When you and me get together we want to talk, Joyce. 
Give me some of your opinions. You’re not satisfied with mine, 
I can see.’ 

She looked up at him without any smile and shook her head. 

‘ Out with it!' ciiod the Canon. ‘ We always do have a little 
fight. Let me hear where I am wrong. That’s the worst of 
your Saint Cissy, and other such. They don’t say a word for 
themselves, they’re only meekly obstinate after the manner of 
saints. Come! out with it, Joyce 1’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Joyce, ‘ I cannot speak I My heart says no to you, 
but I cannot give a reason—it’s because it’s far too serious. I 
thought of her and of you, that arc so dificrent, that might give 
me a light where all is dark—but I can give no reason. I must 
just go on till the moment, and then do—what is put into my 
heart.’ 

‘ My poor child ! ’ cried the Canon, alarmed, ‘ can’t you tell me 
what is wrong? Do notlung rash, whatever it is—do nothing 
that can’t be undone. Joyce, 1 am afraid of you. You are not 
like the rest of them ; never mind any nonsense I have said, but 
tell me, tell me sincerely, what is wrong. Don’t shake your head. 
You have come to consult me of your own free will—tell me what 
it is-’ . 

‘ I cannot,’ she said piteously; ‘ I cannot!—oh, I would if I 
could : it’s maybe nothing at all—I cannot s[jcak. It’s—it’s love 
that is stronger than death,’ cried the girl, ‘and love that is 

nothing, that is but fancy, and a dream- I’ll think nothing 

more of it. I’ll think nothing ! The moment may never come, 
and if it comes, ng one can help me. I must do—what is in my 
heart-’ 

The Canon drew his chair in front of her with a look that was 
more searching than his questions, and which she could not support 
save for a second. ‘ Mind what I say, Joyce. Nobody made you 
your brother’s keeper. If it’s beautiful to make a sacrifice, as 
you women think, it’s shameful to accept one. Remember that. 
You’ve no right to put a shame and humiliation upon another. 
It’s a hmniliation—you would yourself refuse it and scorn it. 
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Joyce, whatever you may be tempted to do, remember what I 
say- ’ 

She tried to speak, struggling with tears. ‘ The greatest of all 
—was a sacrifice, a sacrifice-’ 

‘Hush!’ ho said imperatively. ‘When there is One to bo 
found in His conditions there need be no discussion. And that 
one man should die for the people, I allow—and that you should 
die physically rather tlian let another die, if it is in your heart to do 
it, that I allow. But that you should make yourself the judge in 
other circumstances, and shame another by siilferiiig for him when 
you know neither his heart, nor what is Isist for him, nor anything 
but your own wild enthusiasm—that I forbid, Joyce. I forbid it, 
being your priest, to whom you have come for light.’ 

Joyce raised her wistful eyes, which were wet with tears 
hanging cm the lashes. But she shook her head. She was a 
little Presbyterian, as ho had said. Perhai)s the name of the 
priest lessened instead of strengthening his iwwer. 
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Cai’Tain Uellendean followed Mrs. Hayward into the house. 
It was unusually silent, no one stirring, not even a dog. The air 
was very warm and soft inside, the fire having the room to itself, 
and burning in a quiet gonial way to keep itself company, with a 
clear red glow that lighted up everything. The tea-table stood 
untouched—the curtains drawn a little more than usual over the 
sides of the windows to keep out the cold, and making a still 
earlier twilight than that outside. The emptiness and silence and 
vacancy of that warm and luxurious room, so softly carpeted, cur¬ 
tained, cushioned, so evidently expectant of inhabitation, with all 
its certain signs and marks of habitual tenancy, yet all empty and 
silent, were more impressive almost than the emptiness of real 
abandonment. Mrs. Hayward opened the door of the room for 
her visitor, and bade him go in w’hile she herself looked for the 
others. ‘ I’ll see if they are in,’ she said; and her heart gave a 
little jump of expectation as she said it. If she had found Joyce, 
she would have sent the girl into the drawing-room, while she 
herself took off her ‘ things ’ in the most leisurely way upstairs; 
and she would not have pursued her researches with any idea of 
finding the Colondl. It annoyed her very much to find Joyce’s 
room empty, and no trace of her visible. She went over every 
room where her step-daughter could be before she gave up the 
search, tisking the maids, and linally Baker, though she had no 
desire to take that personage into her confidence. Colonel Hay¬ 
ward’s lamp was already burning in the library. It was his hour 
for reading the rest of the pajKjr left unfinished in the morning, 
and sometimes for a doze; but Joyce was not there. 

‘ Miss Hayward have gone out, ma’am,’ Baker said. 

‘ Oh, has she ? I had something to say to her. (She would 
not have Baker think that it was because of Captain Bellendcau’s 
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visit that she wanted Joyce.) Ask her to come to me in the 
drawing-room the moment she comes in.’ 

‘ I will, ma’am,’ said Baker, with stolid gravity; but he chuckled 
when his mistress, much put out, turned towards the drawing¬ 
room door, lie knew very well why Joyce was so urgently 
wanted. ‘He ’ave come up to the scratch at last,’ Baker said 
to himself. 

Captain Bellendean stood by himself upon the Persian rug 
before the fire. He was in a very restless mood. There was 
something in this warm, soft afternoon atmosphere, the sense of 
domestic calm, the composure of settled life, which was like an 
insufficient opiate, exciting instead of cidming. He was not in a 
comfortable or happy state of mind. 'The last time he had been 
here he was at the height of warm and spontaneous love, bewitched 
by the presence of the girl who h.ad transported him out of all his 
bachelor reluctances and defences. This is perhaps a strange way 
in which to speak of the lover. It is the woman who is supposed 
to defend herself, to hold back with reluctance, either real or 
assumed. However, it is one of the enlightenments of our ago 
to recognise that there are two sides to that question. Norman 
Bellendean had not made up his mind to marry when he took 
possession of his estate. He did not want even to take possession 
of his estate ; he would have preferred that his father should have 
held it in his place a few years longer, until he felt more disposed 
to settle down. But that had not suited Mr. Bellendean’s ideas 
or plans: and Norman, fresh from,India, and with a natural desire 
after the pleasant experiences of a rich young man’s untrammctled 
career at home, found himself at once intioduced into the respon¬ 
sibilities of an estate and the bondage of a conspicuous position 
much against his will. But he had set his face against the natural 
results. He knew that it was expected of him that he should 
marry and ‘ settle down.’ He had an idea even, that his neighbours 
had kindly selected for him a certain number of eligible young 
. ladies among whom he would be expected to make his choice. To 
be sure nobody could force him to make any such choice. He was 
free as the air to choose elsewhere, or not to choose at aU. But 
the consciousness that this was what was exijected of him chafed 
the young man. He was coy at first like a girl, on his defence, 
yet sometimes, with laughter and shame, became conscious of his 
own little coquetries, and felt how ludicrous was the situation 
alto^ther. And then he fled to town, to the excitements of the 
season, to take his share, for the first time, in that whirl and 
hurry of entertainment and assembling together which we call 
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but this was the thing unaccountable in the 
mi^st of SO many things which he saw through and underetood- 

be in love • and before he knew, was on the eve of asking to 
and to ‘aettio down ' with him at Bcllendean 
the girl -who had been, a few months Detoro,..the Village sehool- 
inistress there. 


Norman had fallen in love honestly, spontaneously, without any 
preparation or airiere-pensee. He had neither said to himself that 
this was the one woman for him, or that she was altogether out of 
the question for him being what she was. Before he had begun 
to suspect it, the thing was done. He had thought it was the 
river, the rowing, the greater simplicity and freedom of the merry 
party, something in the summer air that was itself delicious as an 
escape out of London, before he found out that it was Joyce. He 
had indeed just found out that it was Joyce on the last occasion, 
when he walked with her home from the garden-party at Sir Sam’s. 
He had found it out, and in the rush and flood of feeling had told 
her—he scarcely knew what. He tried to recollect after what he 
had said, and he could not. He knew that she had not responded; 
that she had kept him at arm’s-length; and that when he had 
rushed away, unable to bear the constraint of other people’s society 
while it was she—she only—whom he wanted, he had said he 
would come back. The recollection was all confused, disturbed, 
made uncertain even by excessive, thinking over and attempts to 
remember every detail. And then he had been called away, and 
it was not possible for him to go back; and then cold afterthought 
had seized upon him in his heat of love. She had made no reply 
—what she had said had been ‘No,’ though he did not believe 
tliat she had meant the final ‘No’ which would annihilate all his 


]>retousions. Ho had known that she did not mean that: he had 
seen in her something of the flood of feeling which had overwhelmed 
himself. He had- gone up to to-wn with his heart throbbing and 
his hea<l swimming, in anticipation of what would happen when 
ho went back. That was not how a man felt when he expected 
the ‘ No ’ which would make an end of all. 


But he did not come back—for the moment could not, being 
called back to BeUeudean; and then—did not. Why 1 Because 
of the chill of the afterthought which took possession of him ; 
because he remembered, not immediately but after a time, who 
Joyce was. She was his old Colonel’s daughter, it was true, who 
was a match for any gentleman. Yes, a match for any gentleman. 
Colonel Hayward’s daughter, a distinguished soldier, a man who 
was as good as the best.' Under royalty, Colonel Hayward’s 
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daughter might have married any one—no man daring to have 
said that it was a mesalliance. But then at Bellendean she was 
the village schoolmistress. Nobody knew much about Colonel 
Hayward, though they had all heard the story; but everybody 
knew Joyce. He was aware, for he had heard it talked of, that 
for Joyce herself it was hard to throw off the habits of her previous 
existence; and that she .was wounded even when told that she 
must no longer say Miss Greta, and must submit to be treated on 
a footing of equality by the lady to whom she had looked up. He 
remembered all this with an acute sense of pain, when he had time 
to think. That his wife should still have these instincts of in¬ 
feriority ; that she should wish to say Miss Greta; that she should 
look up to his step-mother as to a being of a superior kind—he 
grew hot and red at the thought. His wife ! It was impossible 
—it could not be. 

These thoughts chilled him to his very heart, and stopped the 
flood of love which was carrying him away. And many other 
thoughts came in to add to them. Norman himself was not well 
known in his county. There was a slight feeling against him as 
a man who had (though quite inuowmtly on his part) snpidanted 
his own father. He wanted a wife who should be unquestionable, 
who should be popular-—able to help him to the full acquisition 
of his proper standing in the place. And if he were to bring home 
to be the mistress of Bellendean a girl whom everybody knew 
indeed, hut knew as Joyce the schoolmistress !—his heart sank 
within him at that thought, which was suggested by several con¬ 
curring things; by his sto]>mother, who, without mentioning Joyce, 
had laid the state of aSiiirs veiy clearly before him, and by other 
incidental remarks and occurrences which supported her view. All 
these things disturbed his mind greatly. And he had occupations, 
perhaps arranged for the purpose, to keep him at home. And 
Greta’s home was at hand, where there was always a sympathetic 
listener for everything he wanted to say. He did not speak to 
Greta of Joyce, but Greta spoke of her freely, .always with love 
and admiration, which soothed him, yet at the same time diverted 
his thoughts a little in affectionate gratitude and approval of this 
generous little creature, who combined everything that was most 
desirable in a wife, just as Joyce combined everything that was 
least desirable. And then there were the poor couple in the 
vill^e, whom Norman went religiously to see at first, to tell them 
about their lost child; then with a hunger of the heart that could 
not be satisfied, to talk about her. He never asked himself how 
he would like to have this old couple, *so excellent, so blameless— 
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worthy of all respect, and more than respect—at Bellendean, call¬ 
ing its mistress J’yce, and weeping over her; but the thought, of 
which he was ashamed, shot across his mind like lightning every 
time he heard their name. 

These things worked in his mind and made him miserable. His 
atep-mothor talked to him of marrying, and of the necessity of 
making a wise choice to establish his position ; and Greta met him 
at every corner—either he was invited to her father’s house, or she 
came to see her dear aunt Margaret. The girl was entirely 
innocent of any conspiracy in the matter; but Norman was her 
hero, and it was scarcely possible for her to conceal her interest in 
him—her joy when he came, her regret when he went away. It 
was not difficult for him to discover that in everybody’s opinion 
Greta was the fittest of wives for him. Ho could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that it was so. If he had never seen Joyce, if he had 
never entered that enchanted country in which she dwelt, never 
floated on that magic river, never strayed in that garden of dreams 
—never met and parted—then Greta wotdd have been his bride. 
She would have come to Bellendean so naturally and simply, with 
such a carrying out of all good wishes for its new lord, that the 
marriage would have been pronounced by all to be one of those 
made in heaven. 

But now another image had come in. Sometimes he would 
wish in his distress that it had never done so—that he had never 
seen her: but that did not change the fact that she had come in 
and changed everything. The conflict had grown harder every 
day. Then he had gone to the Highlands, to the moors, and there 
the struggle took another form. His demon, his other self, who 
maintained the controversy with him, began to put it before 
Norman that he had ‘behaved badly’ to Joyce. Perhaps—we 
know BO little about these demons or daimons, who are continually 
interfering in our affairs, making and meddling, and have so little 
light as to their motives—^{Mirhaps that most secret of companions 
meant to deter him by the shame of that bad behaviour from going 
near Joyce again. But if so, he calculated without his host. For 
Norman, in a blaze of shame and self-indignation which drove him 
like a fiery wind, hurried straight off to London, on the spot, to 
see Joyce instantly and put himself riglit. 

It was in this mood that he arrived, and found himself in the 
familiar scene .of his summer romance, under grey twilight skies, 
and in the cosy empty room, lighted with the red firelight, silent, 
comfortable, full of the poetry of domestic life, which is different 
from the poetry of the rivef and the garden. He knew that Mrs. 
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Hayward had gone to look for Joyce, and that she would not come 
back to disturb the We-h-We, but would leave them together, as 
mothers seemed to do, with an itistinct of what is coming. He 
would rather have met Joyce unawares without any warning, 
without any possibility of a concerted meeting of which the parents 
should be iu the secret It annoyed him to think that she would 
be warned, that along with the sudden intimation that he was there, 
ttiere would bo a w'ord of advice or at least a look, to sliow her 
what was expected of her. This added to his restlessness as he 
stood before the red glow of the fire changing from one foot to the 
other, anxious, impatient, yet feeling that the chill fit, the mental 
ague which alternated with the fever, might be on its way. He 
heard little movements in the house—some one walking overhead 
—some one running upstairs—a voice sounding faintly calling some 
one. Was Joyce reluctant then to come ? Was she ajigry with 
him for not returning sooner t Was she displeased with the warn¬ 
ing given her, and unwilling to come down to him in the empty 
drawing-room while everybody knew what must take place there 1 
It would be like her to refuse. It would be what he should 
expect of her; but in what a position would it place Aim!—a 
lover understood yet undeclared, whose object was unmistakable, 
yet who was not to be allowed to carry it out. His heart began 
to teat, partly with anger, partly with suspense, partly with love. 
Would not she come 1 He was so imtratient that he could have 
seised her and shaken her in exasperation and excitement; and yet 
he could not but grumble in his moustache, that by Jove she was 
right, and that it was just what he would have expected of Joyce. 

Presently, however, the sounds outside became more audible, 
and he made out that it was the Ooloncl’s step which was coming 
towards the drawing-room. ‘ Captain Bellendean ! ’ Colonel Hay¬ 
ward was saying; ‘why didn’t you bring him to the library? 
Why, Norman, my fine fellow'! how do you do?—I’m delighted 
to see you; but why that ass should have sent you in here in the 
dark— 1 can’t see you a bit—^is more than any mortal could divine 
—^when he knew the ladies were out, and I was sitting by myself.’ 

‘ I came in with Mrs. Hayward. I assure you it wasn’t the 
man’s fault.’ 

‘Oh, well, if Elizabeth knows. She’ll te down immediately, 
no doubt. Bring us some light. Baker. Yes, yes, the firelight is 
ve^ pretty, but I always like to see to talk. Come up about 
business, Bellendean?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Norman, with a little hesitation. ‘I may say it is 
business, though not quite what is usually called by that name.’ 
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‘I thought so. Nothing else would bring one of you young 
fellows to town at this time of the year. Tell your mistress, 
Baker, wo are waiting for her to give us some tea. Mrs. Bellen- 
deau was here yesterday to bid us good-bye; or perhaps I should 
say to bid good-bye to Joyce: for I think we came a long way 
after Joyce in her estimation, my wife and I.’ 

‘I liopc,’ said Bellendean, with a catch in his breath, ‘that 
Miss Hayward—is quite well.’ 

‘ Oh yes, she is very well. I have thought sometimes that this 
air didn’t suit her—it’s a great change irom the North. It gave 
me great pleasure, however, to find, when we were talking the 
other day, that she likes it on the whole. She has a wonderfully 
pretty way of expressing herself. I should like to tell you a thing 
she said to me. I was questioning her on this subject, anxious to 
get her ^rue sentiments. And she said, “You are my home, 
father.”—Eh, don’t you think it was pretty! Well, I’m an old 
fool—it brought the water to my eyes. Hush, here’s Elizabeth ; 
she says I am like a child with a new toy. I bore everybody with 
my stories of Joyce.’ 

‘ It would not be easy to bore me—on that subject.’ 

These last words were drowned by the entrance, of Mrs. Hay¬ 
ward. She had taken off her things, leaving it to her husband to 
entertain the visitor. Joyce’s absence annoyed her exceedingly. 
It was quite unusual, and seemed a sort of climax of misfortune— 
or perversity: perversity was the view to which Mrs. Hayward 
inclined. 

‘I don’t know what can have become of Joyce,’ she said, 
after she had poured out tea for the gentlemen. ‘ She is 
never out at this hour. It is getting dark, too late for her to 
be out.’ 

‘Are you anxious, my <lear?’ cried the Colonel, rising. ‘Bless 
mo! it is always you who think of everything. I’ll go at once 
and bring her home.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Henry !—there is nothing to be anxiou^ about. 
She has stayed somewhere for tea. Last time we saw you. Captain 
Bellendean, you expected to return to town—earlier than this. I 
suppose you had still a good deal to arrange .before your father and 
Mrs. Bellendean left you to your own devices ? ’ 

‘ I have been very busy,’ said Bellendean in a subdued tone, 
which the Colonel did not understand. 

‘ He has come up about businass now,’ said Colonel Haywkrd ; 
‘ and very dull you will find it, Bellendean, I don’t doubt, though 
I am told that more people come to London at this time of the 
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year than used to do so. You must run down as often as you can 
and look us up—as you did in summer, you know-’ 

‘ Summer and winter are two very different things,’ said Mm. 
Hayward ; ‘ and Captain Bellendean feels that, Henry. In summer 
there’s the river, you know, and—other things.’ 

‘ The other things,’ said Norman with an effort, ‘ Lost all the 
year through ; and they are more important even than the river.’ 

Captain Bcllendeiin w'as very ill at ease. He had not thought of 
these surroundings at all, nor of any questions that' might he put 
to him on the subject of his long delay, nor of anything indeed but 
Joyce. It had been comparatively easy in the outdoor summer 
life to secure an interview with her. Now as he looked round him, 
and saw Mrs. Hayward seat herself in her habitual chair by her 
habitual table, with that air of settled and permanent possession 
which, the mistress of a house hiis in her own corner, and the 
Colonel thrown back in a larger chair on the other side, a sense 
of being surrounded and shut in came upon him. Joyce was not 
here, which took all the meaning out of his coming; but if she 
had been here between this pair to wliom she belonged, what could 
he liiive said to her ? Colonel Hayward’s daughter surrounded by 
all the fortifications erf life was a difl'erent thing from Joyce,—^thc 
■girl whom to love and seek was a sort of social crime. There was 
no question here of a tremendous social downfall, of the mhalliance 
and mistake against which he had been warned. He had fully 
understood that side of the question, and it had chilled him even 
in his heat of love. Now the tables were turned ; it was he who 
was suspected and disapproved of, and from whom the parents 
were defending their daughter. This unexpected drawback chilled 
him still more. 

Norman sat for a long time in that exceedingly comfortable, 
warm, beautifully fumisheil room, with his old Colonel, for whom 
he had the greatest respect, and the Colonel’s commander, the 
much-famed Elizabeth, over whose name he had jested, but of 
whose personality he had always been a little afraid. He sat and 
made conversation, or rather listened to that which went on across 
him, growing more and more embaiTassed and uncomfortable. He 
seemed to hear doors opening and closing all over the house, but 
Joyce never appeared; and footsteps in the hall and on the stairs, 
but no sign of her coming. His head began to get confused with 
^e contrariety and annoyance. Fate and Mrs. Hayward seemed 
to have joined the conspiracy against him, in which everybody was 
at Bellendean—and, as he now blushed to think, he had not ex- 
jiected any contrariety here. He had thought—coxcomb that he 
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was!—that here he wotild be master of the situation. He had 
thought he knew that Joyce would not say him nay. The shy 
glance, the rising colour, even the startled opposition to his half- 
spoken love-making on their last interview, had given him an 
assurance that Joyce was not indifferent. But even this assurance 
came back upon him with a keen sense of shame and wounded 
vanity. He had been a fool. How could he tell what - she would 
say to him, while here were the father and mother talking, perhaps 
keeping her oht of sight, at least securing that even if she came 
nothing could bo said I And she did not come—though it seemed 
to Captain Bellendcan that hours had elapsed since he entered the 
drawing-room in the firelight, and imagined to liimself the little 
comedy, the mother seeking the daughter, hurrying her downstairs 
and into the arms of the waiting lover. He realised with the 
most stinging shame that he hful imagined that—though the reality 
was so different, so ludicrously different, he tried to say with a 
laugh at himself—so painfully different, as he felt in his heart. 

After a long time he rose. ‘ I am afraid it is getting late. I 
must not lose—the next train. I have—something to do in town,’ 
ho said. 

‘ Go! witliout your dinner ! ’ said the Colonel, in his cheerful 
ignorance. ‘ No, no, you must not think of that. And Joyce' 
would be disappointed not to see you. Tell him, my dear, lie 
must stay to dinner at least. AVe don’t let old friends go like 
this.’ 

‘ I am afraid I must go,’ said Norman, with the atony air of a 
departing Englishman, always uneasy lest he should be made to 
change his resolution. He was offended, wounded, shamed by the 
difference between the reality and his imagination. ‘ I—have a 
great deal to do in town—and the little time-’ 

‘ Then you are leaving again soon ? ’ Mrs. Hayward said. She 
had risen from her chair at once as if to give him no excuse for 
changing his mind; though that was not what she meant. 

‘But we must see him again, Elizabeth. No, no. I’ll take no 
denial. Why, Joyce will bo distressed not to see. you. You must 
come another day and stay to dinner. It is a long time since we 
have had a good talk,’ cried the Colonel. ‘ I want to hear all 
your plans. Come, come, Bellendean, there’s no getting off it. 
You must come another day.’ 

He was turned all the wrong way. He had come with great 
strain of purpose, fueling all the magnitude of the step before him, 
knowing the sacrifice that was involved as well as the gain. And 
nothing at all had come of it, not even a recognition on the part of 
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the spectators of the immense importance of what he had been 
about to do. ‘I am afraid it’s impossible,’ he said, with stony 
looks; and then there came over him a sudden vision of Joyce in 
all her sweetness. Joyce, the only poetry he had ever felt, the 
only romance that had ever revealed itself to him. Was he to give 
her up for thisi ‘Perhaps,’ he added, ‘if you are disengaged on 
Thursday.’ His tone was ungracious, but his heart gave a leap, 
belying tlie outward stolidity of disappointment and half offence. 

‘Thursday, or any day,’ cried the Colonel, in his hospitality. 

‘ You don’t think we should count any trumpery little engagement 
against a visit from you ! Well, that’s better—that’s better, Bel- 
lendean; and good-bye, my dear fellow; you!ll have a run for the 
train, if you must go.’ 

The Colonel came out bareheaded to the door to hasten the 
departure of the guest to whom it was so indispensable not to lose 
the train. He stood there for a moment looking at his watch in 
the light of the lamp in the hall. ‘ It is all he will do to catch it,’ 
he said; ‘ but he has goo<l long legs of his own, which is better 
than a cab when you’re in a hurry. Shut the door. Baker, there’s 
a dreadful draught. AVhy, Jenkiuson, is that you? You’ve 
brought my girl home, like a good fellow. And, Joyce, my dear, 
■you’ve come five mimites too late. Nonnan Bollendean has just. 
darted off to catch his train.’ 



CHAPTER XLIV 

Thk Canon had brought Joyce hoine. He had tucked her hand 
under his arm, and led' her through the dark as carefully as her 
father ■would have done, talking mmdi, but getting very little 
response. Ho looked like a mountain moving along in the gloom, 
or like a big ship with a slim little yacht in tow; and other way¬ 
farers could hear his voice coming out in the mist, with sometimes 
a ftiint note of reply. The Canon was not talking to her of moral 
difficulties or cases of conscience, but of a party which was to take 
place at the rectory, and at which ho wished her to look her best. 
‘ If you will do me a favour,’ he said, ‘ you will put those questions 
all away, and put on the pretty looks ■with which you captivated 
me, Joyce. Eh? don’t you rcmemlier? it’s not so long ago; how 
you went and jmt yourself on the other side, and waved your flag 

in my face, you little- But it was all in vain, my dear, for 

wo fell in love with each other just the same.’ 

A smile came upon her face as she looked up at him through 
the fog and the faint lamplight that streamed in distinct rays across 
that solid atmosphere. ‘ Yes,’ she said. 

‘ You can’t deny it,’ said the Canon; ‘ for my part, it was at 
first sight. Well, Joyce, to please me, and your father—though I 
don’t know that he has the same right—^you will go back to that 
moment, and look your best. I want you to look very nice indeed 
—so does my wife. We mustn’t give the adversary occasion to 
blaspheme.’ 

‘But I have no adversary,’ said Joyce, ‘unless it were-’ 

‘ Eh ? I don’t doubt you have somewhere, as all of us have, 
somebody you’ve been too good to. And keep away from that 
little parson woman, Joyce. I’m a parson, myself, you will say; 
but there are parsons, and parsons. Is that some one leaving ydhr 
house? and there is your father standing out in the night air 
without a hat; the most foolish thing he could do. You catch 
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cold without any warning, and then there’s no getting rid of it. 
Hey, Hayward! don’t shut the door upon us, please; I’ve brought 
you home your little girl.’ 

The Colonel shouted, ‘ Why, Jenkinson, is it you V —as we have 
seen—^and stood in the doorway to greet his visitor. ‘ Come in,’ 
he said, ‘ come in out of the fog. If you had been coming in the 
opposite direction you’d have run into Bellendean. He has not 
been five minutes gone.’ 

‘I only wish we had run into him,’ said the Canon in his 
rolling bass; ‘ it might have cleared up some things.’ 

‘What do you mean, Canon 1 He’s a nice fellow, but not par¬ 
ticularly clever. Come in, and don’t stand out in the fog.’ 

‘ Go in yourself, and don’t catch cold. I’ve done my duty now ; 
I’ve brought you home, Joyce. Take care of her, Hayward,’ said 
the Canon, as he strode away, marching like a regiment, with his 
long coat swinging, and the black silk waistcoat charging the 
heavy air. Colonel Hayward withdrew within the shelter of the 
door, putting up his hand to his head, which was his vulnerable 
point. 

‘ Take care of her!’ he said ; ‘ ray own girl! I should think I 
would take care of her. These parsons take a groat deal upon 
them. They think they always know better than other people 
though they have neither chick nor child.’ 'The Colonel repeated 
these words to himself with a little chuckle, as he went back to 
his library to finish something he had been reading in the paper 
before dinner. The Canon looked very big and imposing,, and took 
a great deal of authority upon himself, but he was wholly without 
experience in the point upon which he presumed to lecture his old 
friend. Take care of her—his own little girl! a pretty thing for 
a map to say who had hever succeeded in securing anything of the 
kind for himself. 

Joyce went into the drawing-room with her heart beating, sick 
and faint.- She seemed to feel in the air that he had been there. 
There was something of him still about the room—the mark of his 
elbow on a cushion, the sensation of his breath. He had come 
after all. She wanted to stand where he had stood, to breathe the 
same air, and then—and then—to fly where she could never see 
him—where it should be impossible to be tempted to his destruc¬ 
tion. No, no; and to break Greta’s heart. Her own throbbed 
jjmek but low. There had been a momentary spring, but only for 
a moment. No, no, not for his .harm, and the breaking of Greta’s 
heart. His coming seemed to have precipitated and brought near 
what was so fitr off a little while ago. She was on the edge of the 
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• and tbere was something in the sense of the giddy 

precipice BOW ^ J^gy towards the 

”‘’^Shf wcJt ii-aiid found Mrs. Hayward standing waiting 

for her in the Middle of the room. 101.1 

'Tf7)ero hare yon been, Joyce 1 where have you been? to-day 

of all days ( Captain Bollendean has been here - ’ 

She said, ‘ Yes, I heard,’ almost under her breath. 

‘ And why were you not hero to meet him ? I don’t suppose it 
was your fault. It could not he your fault. But why, why were 
you not here ? It is like a bad fate.’ 

‘ It would be rather a providence,’ said Joyce, in her subdued 
voice—‘for it’s better; oh, it’s better not. I am—^glad—I wasn’t 
here.’ 


Mrs. Hayward grasped her hand with an impatient exaspera¬ 
tion. ‘ Glad—you weren’t here—glad to have driven him almost 
frantic—and me too !’ 


Joyce looked at her step-mother, wondering. She was so forlorn 
that any sympathetic tone, even though it was angry, caught her 
car. And she felt the circumstances to be so desficrate that she 
was no longer afraid. ‘ You 1 —are you caring—anyway V 

‘Am I Ciwing! You mean, do I care? Yes, I care. Joyce !’ 
cried Mrs. Hayward, gripping her hands tightly, then losing them 
with a little impatient gesture, as if she had flung them away, 

‘ you are a strange girl—you have never tried to make me love 
you. And I don’t know that I do. It was a great change to me, 
that had .been everything to my husband, to have you a stmnger 

brought in : and you never tried to make me care-’ 

‘I was bewildered,’ the girl said. ‘I was—like a creature 
astray-’ 

‘ Very likely. I am not asking the cahse; I am only tilling 
you. But now there’s something got up that we must stand 
against. They’ve got to know about that man—and that you 
were only—a poor girl before. They are making a stand against 

you-’ 

Joyce stood up against the glow of the fire listening, yet only 
half roused. She was taller than Mrs. Hayward, and the energetic, 
almost imiiassioned little woman looked up at her pale face, and 
thought it like a face in a dream. It was abstracted, the eyes 
veiled, as if they were looking inward. And neither to have thus 
lost her lover’s visit, nor to be threatened with a conspiracy against, 
her, awakened her out of the mist of her own thoughts. Mrs. 
Hayward put her hand on Joyce’s arm with the quick impatience 
of her nature—‘Wake up,’ she said. ‘I don’t know what you 
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have in your mind: but give your attention to what I am saying. 
Wake up! it is of the greatest importance, if not to yourself, to 
your father and to me-’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce, with a little start; ‘I am hearing every 
word you say, and minding. Oh, don’t think I’ve a cold heart, I 
am only just all astray—since ever I came. I was a stranger, as 
you say. And I might learn better—if there was time.’ 

‘There is plenty of'time,’ said Mrs. Hayward, with a little 
moisture in her eyes. ‘ Men never see it—but it was a great trial 
for you and me. Yes, yes, for both of us. I always saw that. 
But wo must make a stand now, and do it together. They say 
you’re not your father’s daughter, but a foundling—and they say 
you’ve got a man coming after you that made a disturbance—a 
low man. Don’t contradict me or put my temper up! He was 
not a low man, but quite respectable, I know that—but all the 
siune a man to te put a stoj) to. Joyce! don’t you understand 
what a vexation it is that you were not here ! He came with his 
heart in his mouth to lay everything at your feet. And the 
triumph it would have been for us all to have faced them, with 
you engaged to Norman Bellendcan !’ 

A colour like the flash of a light piissed over Joyce’s face. Her 
eyes filled suddenly ■with large hot tears. She shook her head, 
with a trembling going over her like the sudden shiver of ague. 
‘Ho,’ she said, ‘ no—never that; oh, never that 1’ 

‘ Why never that! Don’t be a fool, Joyce, don’t be a fool. 
Though he’s an excellent match, there’s nobody near, nobody any¬ 
where that would suit you so well. You uuderstimd each other. 
For goodness’ sake,’ cried Mrs. Hayward, exasperated and anxious, 

‘ don’t spoil your life with any romantic nonsense ! Why, even his 
people like you and seek you. Mrs. BcUeudeau-’ 

‘I must tell you the truth,’ said Joyce, ‘for oh, I am in a 
great strait, and I know not what to do. Mrs. Bellendean would 
rather I were dead than that. 'There is one he should marry that 
would break her heart—and there is one I should marry; that I 
will not do; but I will marry nobody nor think of anything that 
could hurt her—or him. No, not for all the world.’ 

Mrs. Hayward clapped her hands together in the wild impatience 
and rage which could not find utterance in mere words. ‘ Oh, that 
was it!’ she cried. ‘ I thought there was something treacherous 
in it. I thought she did not coifle for nothing, that woman! I 
ntver liked her, for all her show of kiuducss. I never put any faith 
in her. And she came to take advantage of your simplici^, you 
poor thing—you poor innocent tiring!’ Elizabeth’s temper was 
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warm, but her heart no'less. She caught Joyce suddenly in her 
arms, and gave her a quick kiss, which was like a soft little blow 
—and the girl felt that the cheek which touched hers was wet 
But it was only a momentary touch, and Mrs, Hayward was half 
ashamed of her emotion. She gave an imperative grasp to Joyce’s 
arms as she let her go, and added with a little laugh, ‘ But let us 
stand together, Joyce—you and me! and we’ll be too many for 
them. I don’t mind how strong they arc—we’ll be too many for 
them yet—you and me !’ 

Colonel Hayward coming in at this moment, with his newspaper 
in his hand to read something aloud to his wife (who had seen it 
before breakfast), found them standing very close together, and 
heard the sound of his wife’s laugh, which sounded to him more 
like crying than laughing. And he knew that the sound meant a 
good deal of commotion in Elizabeth’s mind. He did not know 
what might have been going on ; and while he was eager to inter¬ 
fere, his better angel kejit liim back by means of that prejudice 
against prying, which is a hapi)y part of English training. Accord¬ 
ingly he did not come near, but pretended it was necessary to hold 
up his paper to the lamj). ‘ My dear, I just wished to read 
you this little bit,’ he said, turning his .shoulder to the pair. Mrs. 
Hayward could scarcely restrain the exclamation of impatience on 
her lips; but jKirhaps it was well that so exciting an interview 
should thus be brought to a simide and nnconcerted end. 

After this there followed two uneventful days—uneventful to 
the rest of the world; not quite so to Mrs. Hayward, who was 
employed in searching out all the ramifications of the social con¬ 
spiracy against her husband and Joyce, with a warmth of defensive 
feeling and determination to support and vindicate what was her 
own side and her own belongings, whiefe roused every amiable 
sentiment—and there were many—in her heart. She was kept in 
a subdued fever of expectation at the same time, looking almost 
every hour for the arrival of Norman Bellendean, who would not, 
she believed, keep to the invitation given him for Thursday, but 
might at any moment burst in upon them and set everything right. 
She did not believe that he would have the coolness to wait till 
that appointed time, and her devices for retaining Joyce within 
reach were manifold and sometimes very amusing, had there been 
any one with a mind free to observe the situation. Colonel Hay¬ 
ward, without having any reasofi given, was charged to be pimctual 
in bringing her Itack from the morning walk at a certain hom-^ 
and Elizabeth herself took the direction of afl'airs in the afternoon, 
taking Joyce with her when she herself went out, and regulating a 
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succession of returns which made it impossible that any visitor 
could have very long to wait. It must be allowed that this 
extreme care was harassing to Joyce, unaccustomed to so numerous 
a found of little engagements, and who hitherto had been free to 
follow her own devices and think' her own thoughts. These 
thoughts, it was true, could be carried on anywhere, and were as 
possible in the draAving-room under her step-mother’s eyes as when 
alone; but tliey were confused and weakened by the sense of 
some. one near—by the interruption of questions which she had 
to answer, and remarks to which she was supposed to pay 
attention. 

The gathering web of purpose and moaning was thus confused 
into a sort of cobweb maze, like the threads of a spider twisted 
with everything they encountered; and Joyce felt herself thus 
held in suspense, still with that sweep and suction in the air 
which betrayed the precipice close by—but rather with the sensa¬ 
tion of one who lay upon the edge bound and helpless, perhaps 
to be swept over by the first gale, but in herself quiescent, 
capable of no movement—than of the despairing agent of her 
own fate, by whose action alone the end could be accomplished. 
She lay there still, listening for the hurricane that must sweep 
her away—not taking, as she must do, that tremendous step 
for herself. But the closeness of it half stupefied, half paralysed 
her. The moment woidd come when she must wake, when the 
step would have to be taken; but what if in the meantime some 
celestial storm, some great heavenly chance impulse might burst 
in and carry her away? This happens sometimes—so that a 
man who intended to kill himself dies innocently in the mean¬ 
time, and is saved all that trouble and pain. No one can tell 
what a day or an hou^ may bring forth. ‘ Perhaps the world 
Inay end to-night,’ as the poet has said. But Joyce was not 
in hourly expectation like Mrs. Hayward. She accepted Thurs¬ 
day as the limit of her suspense. Before Thureday it must be 
done: but in the meantime, and for these two days, quiescence 
—something that, in the pause of despair, looked almost like 
peace. 

This was not, however, undisturbed. There came a little note 
from Mrs. Bellendean with a final good-bye;— 

^ Just my love to my dear Joyce before I go away. Wishing 
her* every good, and very confident that she will never forget me, 
nor all that has passed between us for long years; and that I am 
always her aifectiouate friend M. B,’ 

2 B 
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All that liatl passed between them—for long years! No, 
Joyce would not forget. 

There was also a letter from Andrew, announcing, as if nothing 
particular had happened, his return home. 

‘ And though my visit was not all that could be desired, yet I 
am glail that I made it, for it lets us both see, my dear Joyce, 
what is before us, and forewarned is forearmed. Also, I am 
anxious to lot you know that I made acquaintance with a very 
resjjectable lady, the wife of a minister, who was most kind, so 
kind, indeed, that it was a difficulty to accept her attentions with¬ 
out the power of making any return. But I thought it my duty, 
as she seemed to be a friend of yours, to speak freely to her, so 
that you might find a support in her, as one lady can with another, 
and a person to whom, being unfortunately not at ease at home in 
that respect, you could talk freely of me.’ 

It was a pity that nobody save Joyce saw this effusion of the 
schoolmaster’s genius. She was not capable of seeing the humour 
in it. It was so wonderful that her dreamy eyes opened wide with 
mingled consternation and astonishment. That he should speak 
so calmly of the tmgic episode which had first opened to her the 
mystery of dreadful life which lay before her! That he should 
be so little capable of • understanding what were the contradictions 
and the miserable limits of humanity I Blit she was too deep in 
that mystery to think of it. The two letters were found folded 
together afterwards. 

And the evening and the morning made another day. It was 
Wednesday, the day of the pai'ty at the rectory, which had been 
turned into an opportunity for magnifying and exhibiting Joyce. 
The Jenkinsons and Mrs. Hayward had put their heads together" 
for this object That they thus acted together was due to Mrs. 
Hayward, who in the heat of her indignation and agitation had 
hurried to the rectory, on the morning after her enlightenment, to 
demand, not apologetically but passionately—‘ Have you heard 
what they are saying about our, Joyce ? Do you believe it ? ’ Do 
you dare to believe it ? was what Elizabeth’s tone said. ‘ She is 
a little hoity-toity,’ said Mrs. Jenkinson afterwards; ‘but you 
know. Canon, I have always said she was a good woman.’ The 
Canon, who did nothing but walk about the house overseeing/as 
he pretended) the preparations and making all the glass ana the 
silver ring a^in, agreed in the judgment. ‘ But I think it was I 
that always upheld Elizabeth,’ he said.' Anyhow, whoever was in 
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the right or wrong, these three people were agreed. If the rectory 
was of any weight in society, and Mrs. Jenkinson’s accent in pro¬ 
nouncing that If was a model of polished sarcasm, then there 
could be no further doubt as to the opinion of the place. Every¬ 
body was coming—indeed one person was coming of whom no one 
knew, no, not even the Canon, excepting Mrs. Jcnkinson and Mrs. 
Hayward alone. ‘You could not ask him, I allow—but there 
can be no posssible reason why I should not ask him. I will say 
I heard he was in town. I might have heard that from any one, 
from the St. Clairs themselves. No doubt they must know.’ The 
knowledge of this secret invitation made Mrs. Hayward feel 
guilty when she confronted her husband and Joyce, of whom she 
now spoke as ‘ my daughter ’ to all her friends. But neither of 
these innocent persons observed her look of guilt; the Colonel, 
because he knew nothing at all about it, neither the conspiracy to 
shame Joyce, nor that which had been formed for her vindica¬ 
tion ; and Joyce, partly for this same reason, partly because she 
was pai’alysed, lying on the edge of that precipice, waiting for 
the cyclone, and that everything outside passed over her like a 
dream. 

Mrs. Hayward herself superintended Joyce’s dressing for this 
party. She came into the girl’s room cari-ying a small miniature 
in an old-fashioned gold mount, to w'hich was attached a knot of 
ribbon. ‘I wish you to wear this,’ she said—‘your father sends 
it to you, Joyce. Loot at the name upon the back, and you will 
see why I am going to pin it where it may be well seen. And if 
any one asks you who it is, say it is your mother.’ 

‘Is it my mother—was she like that?’ said Joyce, taking the 
miniature in her hand with a great tremor. It seemed to send 
some strange magnetism into her, tingling from the finger-points 
over her whole frame. 

‘She must have been like that, for it is the image, of you,’ 
said Mrs. Hayward; ‘people will think it is your own picture 
you are wearing—but if you like, Joyce, you can let them see the 
inscription on the back. It is exactly you—but I think there is 
something more deep and steadfast in your eyes,’ she said, looking 
at her earnestly. Mrs. Hayward was greatly stirred and excited. 
Perhaps it was this more than any warm impulse of feeling which 
made her give Joyce a sudden kiss after she had inspected her. 
Shfi was pleased with her ‘ daughter’s ’ appearance. Joyce wore a 
dress of soft white Indian silk, made very simply, with little orna¬ 
ment. It suited her slim youthful figure, which wanted no elabo¬ 
rate drapings or loopings. The miniature with its bow of dark-blue 
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ribbon was pinned on her breast. It was a curious ornament. 
The Joyce in the picture had her hair arranged in curls which fell 
upon her shoulders, and her dress was of the fashion of twenty- 
five years before—otherwise it was precisely hke the Joyce who wore 
it now, only—and this thought pleased Mrs. Hayward, and gave 
a little outlet to feelings less admirable—there was something 
‘ more «decp and steadfast ’ in the eyes. Mrs. Hayward herself 
pinned the ribbon ujron the girl’s breast. ‘I was always very 
sorry for her,’ she said in a low tone; ‘ but she made great misery 
by disappearing like that. I hope, I bcheve, you have more stuff 
in you. Now, are you ready?’ 

The Colonel was standing in the hall waiting for his ladies, 
pleased and proud, and somehow more happy than usual in’ the con¬ 
viction that at last Elizabeth had thoroughly ‘taken to’ Joyce. 
The thorn among his roses had been the absence of sympathy 
between those two. He said to himself, twinkling his eyes to get 
rid of a little moisture, that no mother could be more anxious 
about a girl’s appearance than was his wife about Joyce. She 
gave those little j)ats and ])iucliea to her dress as they came down¬ 
stairs which happy girls sometimes resent, but which come only 
from the mother’s hand. Now the crown of his happiness had 
come, for Elizabeth certainly at last had taken to Joyce. How 
could she have stood out against her, the Colonel thought, looking 
with pride at his child; and yet even as this proud thought passed 
through his mind, a little accompanying chill came with it. For 
she was pale, she was very quiet 'There was little expectation of 
pleasure, of conquest, of admiration in her. Perhaps she had 
always been too grave and a little frightened in society, though 
with gleams of brightness. She was very quiet to-night. 

Mra Hayward did not remark this. She was herself much 
excited, tremulous with feeling both belligerent and tender. Joyce 
had become the heroine of the most agitating romance—a romance 
in which she herself was too much involved to be calm. That 
guilty secret made her heart flutter. What if it might be thought 
to be her fault ? What if Joyce should think her dignity compro¬ 
mised ? She was so strange a girl, so little moved *by ordinary 
motives. Mra Hayward took a little comfort from the fact that 
Joyce was not at all suspicious, and would never think of the 
possibility of a plot to bring her lover to her side—which partially 
reassured her ; but still there was a flutter at her heart. 

They were late of entering the rectory, and the rooms were lull. 
Everybody was there. Mrs. Jenkinson received her friends rarely, 
but when she did so, invited all ‘the best people.’ It was a 
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little di£Scult to make the entrance which Mrs. Hayward had in¬ 
tended, 80 as to strike all objectors dumb. Mrs. Jenkinson, how¬ 
ever, at the door of the room took Joyce in her arms in the sight 
of everybody with an unusual demonstration of delight. She held 
her at arm’s-length for a moment and looked at her with admiring 
criticism. ‘ You are looking very nice—very nice indeed, my dear! ’ 
she said very audibly, as if she had been a niece at least.. There 
is nothing like being a jairtisan. She had never perceived 
Joyce’s "beauty before, and that curious dignity—which came of 
the girl’s shyness, and ignorance of social rules, and anxiety not 
to put her father to shame. ‘ I don’t think there is any one 
here to compare with her,’ she said to the Colonel, with a con¬ 
viction which was dogmatic, and at once made a diflerent opinion 
heresy. 

Mrs. Sitwell, very ill at ease, had been hanging about the door 
until the Haywards appeared. She made an instant effort to 
secure Joyce’s attention. ‘ Oh Joyce, let me speak to you—I have 
a great deal to say to you ! she cried, in a shrill whisix^r through 
tlic curious crowd. Mrs. Hayward confronted the parson’s wife 
with an impulse of war which tingled through and through her, 
and raised her stature and brightened into fierce siilendour her 
always bright eyes. ‘Perhaps I will do as well as Joyce,’ she 
said grimly, facing the traitor. What happened in that corner 
afterwards, we dare not imiise to tell. 

In the meantime the Canon appeared, with his big round black 
silk waistcoat, like a battering-ram cleaving the press before him, 
and held out his arm, bent to receive hers, almost over the heads 
of the wondering ladies. ‘ Como and take a turn with me, Joyce,’ 
he cried, his large mellow voice rolling like the pervasive and 
melodious bass it was, making a sort of background to all the 
soprano chatter. He, too, paused to look at her when he had led 
her through the line of the new arrivals. ‘ Yes,’ he said approvingly, 

‘ you are looking very well and handsome; but not tis you used to 
do—I miss my little enemy. There’s neither war in your eye nor 
fun to-night. Come, Joyce, not so serious ! We’ve met to enjoy 
ourselvesj * What’s that you are wearing on your breast? Bless 
my soul! ’ The Canon paused, drawing a quick breath. ‘ Who 
put this upon you ? It’s your mother’s picture 1 ’ He had turned 
so quickly to look at it, that her hand was disengaged from his arm. 

took it in his own and held it while he gazed, and it became 
very evident to the circle about that the Canon was winking his 
eyes suspiciously as if to get rid of a little moisture there. ‘ Poor 
little Joyce ! ’ ho said. ‘ Where did you find it ? I remember her 
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exactly like that; and you are exactly like it. You can never 
deny your parentage, my dear, as long as you wear that.’ • 

It was not intended, nor in the programme; but the little 
surjuise was very effectual. It collected a little crowd round the 
pair. The people who had been so deeply impressed by the 
imposture practised upon them in respect to Joyce, and even Lady St. 
(Hair Ijprself, were drawn into that circle by the strong inducement 
of something to see which is so potent in an evening party. It had 
not been in the programme, it had aU the force of an accident. It 
brought spectators from all the corners of the room to see what 
it was. ‘ The most extraordinary resemblance,’ people said. ‘ A 
very pretty portrait; no one could have thought it was meant for 
anybody but Joyce Hayward; but it appears it is her mother.’ 
‘ With curls and an old-fashioned dre,ss.’ ‘ The dress we all wore in 
those days.’ ‘ Then that story about her that she was a foundling, 
etc., etc.’ ‘ It was a cruel bad story,’ cried Lady Thompson, 
crying with jdeasure and kindness, and the heat of the room which 
upset her nerves. ‘ I always knew it wasn’t true.’ Lady St. 
Olair and her little coterie retired into a corner, and there seemed 
to laugh and nod their heads among themselves, commenting on 
the scene; but their discomfiture was clear. 

All this that was passing round her was uncomprehended by 
Joyce. She was aware neither of the gossip nor of her own 
triumjih. She stooil by the Canon’s side, confused with the flutter 
about her, the exclamations, the many looks that passed from her 
to the i)ortrait, from the portrait to herself back again. The 
Canon had again drawn her hand within his arm, and she stood 
silent, patient, w'ith a faint smile, pleased enough to find nothing 
more was require^ of her, leaning a little weight upon his fatherly 
arm, a slim white figure against his substantial bulk of black. 
Her other hand hung by her side amid the white folds of her dress. 
As she stood thtus quietly, subdued, her attention not lively for 
anything, Joyce felt her hand suddenly taken and warmly, 
passionately pressed, with a touch which was most unlike the usual 
shaking of hands. There must have been something magnetic in 
it, for she started, and a sudden flood of hot colour poured over her 
from head to foot. She turned her head almost reluctantly yet 
(juickly, and met, burning upon her in the heat of feeling long 
restrained, the eyes of Norman Bellendean. 
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‘Joyce! Joyce!’ 

That seemed all she understood of what he said. The Canon 
had disappeared, leaving them together—and other faces appeared 
and disappeared as through a hot mist, whicli opened to show them 
for a moment, then closed up again—everything seemed to say, 
Joyce, Joyce! Her name seemed to breathe about her in a hun¬ 
dred tones—in warning, in reproof, in astonishment, in low mur¬ 
muring passion. They seemed to be all speaking to her, calling 
to her, together: Mrs. Bcllcndean and Mrs. Hayward and Andrew 
and her father, and a soft half-audible murmur from Greta. And 
then this voice close by in her ear—Joyce, Joyce ! Would they 
but be silent! Could she but hear ! 

Presently there seemed a mfivement in the scene, the figures 
around her streaming away, but always his voice in her ears saying 
she knew not what except her name. And after a while she 
found herself standing outside the rectory under a great blue vault 
of sky all tingling with stars. To her excited fancy they seemed 
to project out of the dark blueness above, as if to take part in this 
scene. 

‘ We are going to walk home,’ said Mrs. Hayward, ‘ it is such a 
lovely night, and only a little way.’ 

‘And I’m going -with you,’ said Captain Bcllendean. ‘Yes, 
Colonel, I have plenty of time for the train.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps yes,—enough, but not too much,—but we all go 
the same way.’ 

Something like this came to Joyce through the keen night air: 
and while the voices were still ringing, her arm was within his, 
and they were walking together as if it had been a dream. 

* ‘ Joyce : I don’t know if you hear me- or not, but you make me 
no reply.’ 

Then all at once she seemed to come to herself and to con- 
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sciouBness of all around her : the hard dry road which rang under¬ 
foot, the great vibrating stare above, intense with frost, with 
human interest (was it possible 1), with something which had never 
Ijeen in them before. She was warmly cloaked and wrapped up, 
a fleecy scarf over her head, her arm held clo.s(!ly in his, his face 
bending towards her. It seemed to be her first moment of 'full 
conscionsness since that time when all the ladies were gathering 
round her looking at the miniature on her breast. 

‘ Captain Bellenilcan, it is all very strange to me. I don’t un¬ 
derstand what is happening,’ she said. 

‘ I thought it was so : the noise and the chatter of the,se people, 
and the agitation—for you were agitated, Joyce.’ 

‘ I did not expect to see you. I was surprised to see you.’ 

‘ I startled you—I know I did. Didn’t you hear that I had 
come and waited on Monday—-waited and waited in vain ? I do 
not know what you can have thought of me, Joyce. I should 
have come back iijonths ago.’ 

She said nothing, and he thought he understood why, and it 
made him feel more deeply guilty than ever. 

‘ Some time when we are at our ease I will tell you everything 
and why I did not come; but now I am here, and I want your 
answer, Joyce, the answer you would not give me that summer 
evening. Don’t turn your head away. You have scarcely spoken 
to mo to-night. Don’t punish me so for my delay. If I have 
been long of coming, it was not altogether my fault. And now 
that I am here, and we arc together-’ 

‘ I know,’ she said, ‘ why you have not come back. Captain 
Bellendean ; and your staying away was right, quite right, but not 
your coming. I heard of it, and I approved ’—she made a little 
pause, and added fervently, using all her breath to say it—‘ with 
all my heart 1.’ 

‘What do you mean V he cried. ‘Joyce, you are vexed and 
angry: perhaps you have reason; but not, not as you seem to 
tiiink. How did you hear of it 1 and what did you hear 1 ’ 

‘ Captain Bellendean,’ she said again, ‘ we have two' different 
ways in this world. If I were to say vdiat would please you, I 
would be manswom. And even with that it might not please you 
long. And for you to speak as you are doing may be true; but 
it’s not well for either you or me.’ 

‘ Joyce,’ ho crie<l, ‘ it is not natural to speak to me like that. 
Have you no feeling for me ? Is it all a dream that has been 
passing in the summer, on the river, in the garden, the hours we 
have been together,—all that time was it nothing, did it mean 
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nothing 1 It did to me. I ceased to think of anything but you 
—^you swept away everything else, every other thought. If we 
had not been interrupted that day—would you have answered me 
as you are answering me now 1' 

She said nothing to this; and it was hard upon Joyce that 
while this momentous conversation was going on her arm was 
linked in his, she was close to him, her figure lost in his shadow, 
and all her resolution unable to keep from him the sensation of the 
heavy beating of her heart. 

‘ You must have felt something for me then?’ he said. ‘It is 
dark now and I cannot see you; but I saw your face then: Joyce, 
don’t be hard upon me. I have taken a long time to think, for 
there were many things involved, but here I am; and if I’ve been 
long of coming, it shows the more the force that’s brought me. 
Joyce, if you had not been the only woman for me I should not 
have been here.’ 

‘ It is a mistake,’ she said—‘ it is a mistake,’ scarcely able to 
command her voice; ‘ there is another woman. And there is— 
another man ! Oh, hold your peace. Captain Bcllendcan ! you and 
me, we have nothing to do with each other. You would repent it 
all your life long. And I would be mansworn.’ 

• ‘ Are you thinking of that man? Joyce, yon never loved that 
man-—loved him !—he is not fit to tie your shoes : he is not 

worthy to be named or thought of, or- Joyce, throw me oft' 

if you like—break my heart—but don’t tell me you are going to 
make yourself miserable for the sake of a childish promise. No, 
no ! You shall not do it. I’ll go if I must, but not to leave you 
to that fellow-Joyce ! ’ 

His tone of alarm and indignation went through and through 
her; her heart seemed to melt, and sink down in softness and 
weakness and ineffable yielding. He w'as ready to put himself 
aside and think only of her ; anxious only to save her, not think¬ 
ing of himself. He held her arm close to his side, and his heart 
throbbed against it, not in heavy beatings like hers, but leaping, 
bounding, in all the force of passion. The woman in her was 
rou^d to wonder and awe of the superior excitement of the man 
—and that it should be for her, to save her. But then, with the 
wildest inconsistency, he began to pour out his love, forgetting that 
he had said she was to throw him off if she liked, as she too for¬ 
got and never saw the inconsistency, nor was aware that he had 
clmnged from that tone of generous determination to save her into 
the broken rapid flow of his own confessions and pleading. Joyce 
was altogether carried away by this warm and impassioned tide. 
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She said not a word, but listened, drawn along upon his am, close 
to him, swallowed up in his shadow, to the mingled sounds of his 
voice and his heart beating against her—a second voice, almost 
more potent than the first. She listened and felt the mingled 
sounds with a growing self-abandonment, a loss of all her powers 
of resistance, beginning at last to draw her own breath hard, to 
sob, with her heart in her throat, in sympathy rather than response, 
lie was still pouring these words into her ear, 'still affecting all 
her pulses by that throbbing, when suddenly they arrived at the 
door of her father’s house. Joyce was altogether inarticulate, in¬ 
capable of disengaging herself or raising her face to the light, and 
he made no attempt to let her go. She could hear him say, ‘ Let 
me come in for a second,’ in a strange interruption to the other 
words, and felt herself hurried in swiftly upon his arm, through 
the hall where the others were standing, to the softly-lighted room. 
There they stood together one long quiet moment, their hearts 
beating together ; and Joyce heard herself sob; and he took her 
into his arms and kissed her, with a little cry of triumph. ‘ This 
time,’ he said, ‘ there is no mistake ! And there shall be none— 
never more.’ 

■‘Why shouldn’t. I go in, Elizabeth? My dear, I must tell 
BeUendean he must not think he has too much time—and this is 
the last train. Of course I know you could put him up if he would 
stay all night. But he has no clothes. A man may dine in his 
morning coat, but he cannot put on his dress clothes in the moniing 
—ch ? He will think it very queer to be left only with Joyce.’ 

‘ Oh, for heaven’s sake, Henry, hold your tongue, and let them 
alone! ’ 

• Why, I should have thought you would be the first person to 
object to that,’ the Colonel said, bewildered. He gave himself up 
to Baker to be helped with his coat, while his wife hung about 
restlessly in a state of excitement, for which the Colonel saw no 
reason. The door of the drawing-room had been left slightly open, 
and no sound came from it as if the young people were talking. 
Young jtcoplc, who have been together to an evening party gene¬ 
rally tolk and laugh over its humours. Colonel Hayward felt 
that Joyce was not entertaining the guest, and that it was his own 
duty to remind BeUendean of that imminent train. And why his 
wife should hold him back he could not divine. Presently, how¬ 
ever, Captain BeUendean appeared radiant, looking exceedingly 
nervous and excited, with moisture in his eyes, and even on one 
cheek, to Colonel Hayward’s great astonishment. ‘ I know,’ he 
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cried, ‘you’re in trouble about my train. I know I must Hy. 
Mrs, Hayward, give me joy: ymi, divine it all. And, Colonel, I 
must speak to you to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, yes, delighted ! as long as you please; but if you are to 
catch that train,’ tlie Colonel cried, having already flung open the 
door. ‘ To-morrow, my dear fellow ! all right—as long as you 
please; but we must speed the parting guest! Good night, .good 
night! God bless you ! ’ he shouted with his cheerful voice out 
into the night. 

Such a night! every star throbbing, vibrating, as if it knew 
—the dry frost-bound road giving forth a triumphant ring of sound 
wherever his foot fell. He seemed to himself to fly against the 
keen exhilarating air, which filled his breast like a spiritual wine. 
Perhaps there might come a cold fit after ; but at present he was 
warm with love and enthusiasm and excitement and triumph. As 
he hurried along to the train, about which the Colonel was so 
concerned, Norman Bellendean sent out into the air a laugh of 
pleasure and delight. Whenever he should be hurried for a train, 
that vulgarest matter of every day, he thought to himself, in the 
triumphant satisfaction of his heart, that it would recall to him 
this night—the brightest moment, the sw'cetest recollection of his 
life. 

Mrs. Hayward still stood in the hall—stood as nearly still as a 
woman in the highest excitement, scarcely able to speak for the 
whirl of suspense and expectation in her mind, could stand. She 
had taken off the white Shetland shawl which she had worn upon 
her head, but was still in her warm cloak, pulling her gloves in 
her hands, scarcely able to contain herself. She wanted to dispose 
of her husband before she herself flew to share, as she hoped, the 
happiness, the agitation of Joyce. ‘Where are you going, Henry? 
not into the drawing-room at this hour 1 It’s quite late ; go and 
have your cigar, and I’ll send Joyce off to bed.’ 

‘ It’s not so very late,’ said the Colonel. ‘ I thought you would 
like a chat by the fireside.’ 

‘A chat! Go, my dear, and have your cigar. I know Joyce 
is very tired; it’s been an exciting evening for her. I’ll go and 
look after her, and get her off to bed. You must not disturb her, 
Henry. I’ll come in and Jet you know that all’s right.’ 

‘ What could be wrong ? ’ said the innocent old soldier ; ‘ and 
^^hy should she be so tired ? Well, Elizabeth, of course I will go 

away if you tell me; but I don’t .see-’ He made a few steps 

towards his library, which Baker, much more in the secret of the 
evening than he, had thrown invitingly open, showing the cheerful 
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glow of the &e; and then another thought seized him. ‘My 
love,’ he said, coming back, putting his arm round her, ‘ it gives 
me more pleasure than I can say, to see that you are really and 
truly taking to Joyce.’ 

‘ Oh, for heaven’s sake, Henry, go and have your cigar! ’ was 
his Elizabeth’s unsympathetic reply, shaking herself free from him. 
She added, with a nervous laugh, ‘Yes, yes; it’s all right; but 
there’s a dear, leave us alone now.' 

Even when, with wondering looks, he had obeyed her, Mrs. 
Hayward lingered a moment longer. She was tingling with ex¬ 
citement and satisfaction and triumph. She had defeated the 
miserable conspiracy against Joyce, routing all her enemies, rank 
and file. She had secured such a triumph over Lady St. Clair 
and her ‘ set ’ as goes to any woman’s heart, canying off, under her 
very eyes, a prize such as rarely appeared in such suburban lati¬ 
tudes, not only the most excellent match that had been heard of 
there for many a day, but the fit hero of a romantic-story, and a 
real lover—connected with the St. Clairs too, to make the triumph 
sweeter, and carried over under their very nose. This was tlio 
vulgarer part of Mrs. Hayward’s elation: but underneath was 
something truer, that genuine sympathy for a motherless girl, 
which is never far from a good woman’s heart. She must miss her 
mother to-night, if never before. She must want some woman to 
take her into her arms, to hear her story. Elizabeth’s heart had been 
touched the moment she had become Joyce’s partisan and taken up 
the office of her defender and protector against all the world. It 
was touched still more tenderly now, as she thought to herself 
what a moment it was, the turning-point of the girl’s life. The 
moisture came to her eyes only with thinking of it She was ready 
to take Joyce in her arms, and cry over her, as if she had been her 
very own. 

When she went into the room she found Joyce sunk down upon 
her knees by the side of the-fire, her face covered in her hands. 
She lay there like one overwhelmed under a burden she could not 
boar—^no light, no happiness, no elation in her. ‘Joyce!’she 
cried, ‘Joyce 1 ’ half alarmed, half irritated—^for what did the girl 
mean, what did she want more than she had got ? Mrs. Hayward 
was almost angry in the height of her-excitement, though some¬ 
thing in the utter despondency of the white figure sunk down upon 
itself restrained her. ‘Joyce!’ she rejjeated, laying a hand up 9 n 
her shoulder- 

‘ They all call me by my name,’ said Joyce, ‘you, and be—and 
the lady, and all—:—’ 
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‘ What should we call you by, you silly girl i Joyce, you’ve 
made me quite happy to-night. Get up and let me give you a 
kiss, and tell you how pleased I am. There’s nothing to cry 
about now—though I can understand,’ she added quickly, ‘ that 
it’s all gone to your heart.’ 

Joyce rose up slowly to her feet. She did not resist the quick 
embrace into which her step-mother took her. ‘ I know, my dear!’ 
cried Mrs. Hayward, in the transport of her quick feelings, ‘ what 
you’ve had to bear. I know you’ve had a great deal to bear— 
all this waiting and uncertainty, and the cold chill—oh, my dear, 
I know ! ’ She pressed her cheek against Joyce’s, and it was wet 
with lively generous emotion. ‘ But all is well that ends well, 
and now I am sure you will be as happy as any woman in the 
world.’ 

‘No,’ said Joyce, ‘no but her step-mother, in her elation and 
excitement, did not hear that low-toned negative. Mrs. Hayward 
held the girl against her breast, patting her shoulder with one 
hand. 

‘ This has been a trying night,’ she said. ‘ You’ve had *a great 
deal to go through: but I understand it all. And you’ve done 
exactly as I should have wished you, Joyce. Everything went as 
T could have wished. Captain Bellcndean’s arrival like that, un¬ 
expected,’—Mrs. Hayward drew a long breath, in which there 
was an internal prayer that -she might be forgiven for so very 
white, so very innocent a lie : not a lie, only a fib, the very worst 
that could be said of it—‘ his arrival unexpected, gave a sort of 
tone to the whole—a tone. And I suppose, in the thought of 
that you forgot everything else. But apart from him altogether 
—^if you can think of anything apart from him—all went just as 
I should have wished. You conducted yourself just as I emdd 
have wished. And everything is as it should be, Joyce.’ 

Joyce said, ‘ No, no,’ again, with a shiver. She stood scarcely 
responsive in Mrs. Hayward’s embrace—making an efl’ort to yield 
to it, to return the warm pressure a little, to lean upon the new 
prop so suddenly put up for her. But, happily, Mrs. Hayward 
felt too strongly herself, and was too much absorbed in her own 
4uite unusual emotions to bo sensible of the absence of response. 
She was occupied in feeling and expressing her feeling, not in 
studying that of another. She wanted to say a great many 
^Jiings; she wanted to prove to Joyce her motherly sympathy. 
That Joyce should only listen and say nothing did not occur to 
her as strange. Even when she left the girl in her own room, 
going in to poke the fire and make everything comfortable, Mrs. 
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Hayward’s sensation was that she had been made Joyce’s confi¬ 
dante, and that all the love-tale had been poured into W warmly 
sympathetic ear. She kissed Joyce and bade her good-night with' 
all the fervour of a tmstcd friend. ‘ To-morrow we must retm-n 
to prose a little;’ she said—‘ to-morrow will be a good settling 
day. He is coming to talk to your father, and everything will 
be arranged. But for the present, good-night, my dear, and I 
hope you will sleep. Anyhow, whether you do or not, you’ll be 
happy, Joyce. Good-night, my dear, good-night.’ 

Mrs. Hayward herself was so happy that she could not contain 
herself. It was nearly midnight, but she did not want to sleep. 
She had routed the enemy all round, and triumphed and brought 
home her spoil. To think that Joy(;e, who had at one time vexed 
licr so much, should liavc been the occasion of this triumph! 
Poor Joyce, poor little Joyce! with this working in her mind all the 
time, poor dear, and making her abstracted and silent! And chat 
man on the other side, and Mrs. Bcllcndean, who no doubt was 
trying all the time to put things wrong between them'! A generous 
partisanship was in Mra. Hayward’s mind—a generous compunc¬ 
tion for injustice done to Joyce—a generous wish to get every¬ 
thing for her that heart could desire—all enhanoed by a far-off 
anticii>ation perhaps not so generous, a glimmer far distant in the' 
recesses of her soul, that by and by Joyce, in the manner happiest 
for herself, would lie taken away! But Mrs. Hayward felt that 
she loved Joyce, and would do anything for her in the strong and 
delightful exhilaration of the triumph of to-night. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

When Joyce was left quite alone, and felt the shelter of the 
silence and solitude, she dropped again, as she had done in the 
room downstairs, upon the rug before tlie fire. Great distress and 
trouble are chilling things ; they make the sick heart creep to the 
fire—the warmth gives a little forlorn comfort when all is low 
and ice-bound in the soul. She dropi>ed there like a child—half 
seated, half on her knees. There was a kind of luxury in the 
feeling that no one could sec or interrupt or sympathise with her 
—that she was safe for the long hours of the winter night, safe 
and alone. 

What had she done 1 She had listened when she could' not 
silence him. She had lost herself in listening, feeling his heart 
beat against her and his voice in her cars. She seemed to hear 
them now as soon as other people had left her—as soon as she was 
free from interrupting, unintelligible voices of others. He had 
told her, over and over again, what she knew—notiiing but what 
she knew; and he must have felt her heart beating too, though 
not like his—^beating heavily, loudly,—beating like a thing half 
stifled in bonds and ligatures—for he had not waited for any 
answer. He had taken her to himself when the climax came, and 
between them there could be no more said. • Joyce recognised that 
there could have been no more said. She remembered that she 
was sobbing, unable to draw her breath, and that his breath too 
was exhausted, and all the words that coidd be used. She was 
not angry with him for taking her consent for granted—it was all 
that remained to be done. Their marriage and their long life 
together, and the height and crown of mortal existence, were all 
...^.iimmed up in that moment. It had been, it was, and now it was 
past. She sat sunk upon herself by the fire and went over every¬ 
thing. That was the only way it could have been. She had for 
a time held him apart from her with good reasons, telling him 
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how it could not be. And then she had been silenced; the words 
might have been withstood, but the throbbing of the heart (she 
could feel it still against her arm)—how could that be withstood ? 
That was something more than words; and her own, so heavily 
throbbing, had sprung for a moment into the same measure, like 
something Joyce had never heard of nor read of—something" that 
made an end of time and space and all limits. It had been too 
bewildering, too transporting, to think of. It was for a moment 
only; and whether it ought to have boon or not was a different 
question. It had been, and nothing could undo it. And it was 
past. That was the one thing of which she was sure. 

She had never consented, she had said nothing, she had not 
deceived him. Though she might have deceived others, him she 
ha<l not deceived. So long as she could speak to him, she had said 
No. Afterwards, when her voice failed her, when she could only 
sob, that moment had been—not by her will, but by his will—by 
something which was inevitable and could not be resisted. But 
now it was all over and past. Now she Wiis separated from him 
as far as if worlds lay between them. There was no longer any 
time to hesitate. It was all fixed and settled, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. She had seen him for the last time. It was 
not on that subject that she had any further conflict with herself. 
The question was not that—not that any longer. The question 
was, What must be done ? what in the few hours that remained to 
her she must do ? 

She lay there for a long time where she had sunk down, quite 
still and motionless, notwithstanding that she had so little time, 
not even thinking at all. Things flitted across her brain, but 
scarcely moved her—broken scenes, broken words, a look there, an 
exclamation here. Oftcuest in her confusion it was her own name 
she seemed to hear—Joyce ! Joyce !—called out by everybody in 
turn, as everybody had appealed to her. Andrew whom she had 
deceived—he had the most right to blame her. She had never 
said that she loved him, but he had lielieved it. Poor Andr^ ! 
It would not be any gain to him though she lost. And her lady, 
who had been so dear, and then had changed—to whom she had 
said that Joyce would do what was wished of her. And then the 
oracle—the oracle that had said, ‘You could do—^no other thing.’ 
No, she could do no other thing. That was settled. It was not 
to be discussed; there was no change possible in that. The only 
thing was what to do—oh, what to do ! 

Joyce never thought of taking away her own life. She would 
have given it joyfully for any of them to save them a pang ; but 
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take it away at her own caprice, no. She did not consciously 
reject this way, for she never took it into consideration. It was 
not among the tilings that were possible. And thoiigli she roused 
herself now and tlien at the end of a long disimrsive round of 
imaginations, some of them liaving no connection at all with what 
had ha])pened, or was about to hapiien, to ask herself what she 
was to do, for a long time she did not think at all. Her candles 
burned, showing a light at her window long after every other light 
was out. In the barges lying about the bridge some way down 
the river, there were peojile who saw it shining, as was reported 
afterwards, through all the night. But Joyce was not even think¬ 
ing. What roused her at last was the chill creeping over her—tin! 
cold of the deep night: her fire had fallen low, almost to nothing, 
a faint little red glorv all blackening into darkness, and she 
shivered, and felt in her uncovered arms and shoulders the creep¬ 
ing dead cold, as if the frost had got in. This phy.sical sensation, 
the shivering dullness, and ague of tin? cold, roused her when her 
trouble did not rouse her. Bhc rose beuuinbcd, her limbs stiff, and 
her heart sore, and wrajijied a shawl round her, drawing it close 
for warmth. How grateful warmth is, when everything else has 
gone •! It is the one thing in which there seems a little comfort. 
It brought her to life again, and the necessary movement helped 
that good elTect. But biinging her back to life was to bring her 
back to thought; and she became conscious that time was running 
on, and that she had not yet decided what to do. 

Time was running on. It was long past midnight, it was 
morning—the black moridng of winter when everything is at its 
coldest, and all the world is desolate. Folding her arms in her 
shawl over her bosom to keep warm, her hand encountered .the 
little frame of the miniature pinned on her breast. The touch 
woke her up with a keen prick of reality—as if it had been a 
sharp cold steel that liad touched her. She unpinned it from her 
breast, and held it in her hand, and looked at it. There must 
have been magnetism in it. It seemed to bring a new Hood of 
feeling, and will, and impulse over her. She had felt that stmngo 
inspiration in her veins before, that desire to arise and flee, slie 
knew not whither. Her mother’s inheritance left behind her when 
she had fled—where no one could follow. It was a sad inheritance 
to come into the world with, but it was the only one. that Joyce 
had. She looked at the pietimed fime so like her owm, and that 
iBlTef long-ended J;ragedy became clear to Joyce. The other Joyce 
had endured as long as she could, and then there had come upon 
her that irrestrainable despairing desire to fly and bo seen no more. 
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Oh tliat 1 had wiiiRS like a dove ! It hiul not perhaps in some 
ways been so dilBciilt for her as for the second Joyce it would be. 
There was nobody to go after her, to move heaven and earth to 
find li(!r—there were perhaps, Joyce thought, confusedly exaggerat¬ 
ing the time, and its changes, as youth is so apt to do—no telegraphs, 
no railways then—at least there was no father, no lover, no friends 
ready to put all modes of iliscovery in motion. For a moment she 
envied her mother; but then said to herself, with a sudden warm 
Hush all over her. No, no! Thank God, in her case there was 
IK) second life involved ; nobody to come into the world as she her- 
.self had done, in confusion and trouble, with all the lines of her 
life wrong I'rom her birth, and this tragic conclusion always 
coming! The touch of the cold little miniature seemed to send 
thrills and icy touches througli her veins. The eyes had a strange 
look in them, like the eyes of a hunted creature. Mrs. Hayward 
had said that her own eyes were more deep and true. She rose 
up to look at herself, to see if perhaps that look had come to her 
too. A girl docs not think what is the expression in her eyes; 
but they Inwl always been <juict eyes, she thought—not with that 
look. She went to the glass, with the miniature in her hand, to 
see. But when she stood before the glass, it was not her own 
expre.ssinn, but the strange world of darkness and vacancy beyond, 
which caught Joyce’s confused and troubled intelligence. She 
remcmlK'rcd all the fanciful superstitions, half poetry, half mirth, 
of the countryside. How some one would come behind you and 
look over your shoulder, and you would sec in the mirror the man 
you were to marry, your fate ; or how perhaps it might be a 
white-robed ghost, or a death’s-head tliat would advance out of 
the. unseen and look over your shoulder; or how in that strange 
fathom]e.ss darkness of the mirror there might rise before you 
scenes—of what was going on among those you loved, or what 
was to happen in the future, shadows of the real. She could not 
see her own eyes for the wonder which carried her beyond them, 
which made her look into the reflected air as if it were another 
world. 

What a waste of time it was, and how the time was running 
on ! Only a few hours now liefore the step must be taken, and as 
yet no decision rx)me to as to wliat it was to be ! She went and 
sat dow'n at the table where were her writing things, and in her 
writing-case the letters—Mrs. Bellendean’s note of farewell, and 
Andrew’s—poor Andrew’s ! Even now she could not think, but 
only look at these two momentous bits of paper, and wonder W'hat 
llwy Would think, how they would feel, whether they would blame 
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thejnselves. She even smiled to herself at the astonishment, the 
incredulity that would come over Andrew’s face, and his conviction 
that whoever she had fled from it could not be from him. The 
lady wo\dd know better—it would give her a pang—but so long 
as everything came as she wished, the pang would not hurt her, it 
would go away. And then the wonder, and the (juestioiis, and 
the strong feelings would widen out and die away like circles in 
the water, and Joyce would go clown and disappear like a stone. 

Again this vague round of thought and nothing decided on, 
nothing done—and the time was running on. Twelve hours heinie 
it would be the afternoon of the November day, and /ce would be 
here. And before then all must be settled and clone. And in the 
mejintime the glow of the fire had gone out in the blackness of the 
night, and it was cold—cold—a cold that went to the heart. 

At breakfast next morning Joyce showed little trace of a sleep¬ 
less night; her eyes were cpiite clear, her colour varying, but some¬ 
times bright, her aspect not radiatit as might become a girl in her 
position, yet very clear, like a sky that has cleared after rain. 
Thinking it all over in the light of after events no one could 
recollect anything about her that had called for special notice. 
She was grave, yet not without a smile: and a girl on the eve of 
the greatest change in her life, though she may be very gay if she 
is hapi)y, has reason to be grave ius well. Joyce w'as always 
thoughtful, and there was nothing wonderful in the fact that 
underneath the soft smile with which she resiwndcd to what was 
said to her there should be a gravity cpiite natural in the circum¬ 
stances. No doubt there was a great deal to think about—the 
opposition that might be raised, the difificulties she would have to 
encounter. It would not be all plain sailing. Mrs. Hayward, a 
little anxious in the strength of her newly awakened sympathies, 
thought that she quite understood. Joyce went out for her usual 
morning walk with her father, just as usual so far as the Colonel 
could see. She talked a little more than usual, pcrhajis to prevent 
him talking, of the great subject of the moment. He for his part 
was much excited with the information his wife had given. He 
was full of enthusiasm for Norman. ‘ If I had chosen the whole 
world through I could not have found a man whom I should have 
liked better,’ he said. ‘I always liked Norman Bcllendean. I 
never could have imagined when we first came in contact in India, 
iBra young sub and I his commanding officer, that he would ever be 
my son-in-law. How could I, not even knowing that I had—what 
good fortune was in store for me in finding you, my dear? But 
he was always a capital fellow. I likccd him from the very first— 
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fond of his profession and alway.s ready for whatever was wai^ted 
—os good a fellow as ever lived,’ cried the Colonel, as he had done 
on his first introduction into these pages, taking upon him to 
answer to all the nciglibours and tenants for the excellences of 
Captain Bellendcan. Joyce listened very gravely, very sweetly, 
with a little inclination of her head in assent to all these praises. 
It pleased her to hear them, even though it was no business of hers. 

‘But you must remember,’ she said, ‘always—that if tlicre’s a 
pain in it, it’s leaving you. You’ve been good, good to mo. 1 
never knew what it was-’ 

‘Good !’ cried tiie Colonel, ‘there’s no credit in being good to 
you—and as for j)ain, my dear, no doubt w'c’ll miss you dreadfully, 
but it’s not as if he had to go away with the regiment to the end 
of the world.' We’ll come and see you at Bellendcan, and you’ll 
exnne to see us. I scarcely consider, with a man I like so 
thoroughly as Bellendcan, that it will be leaving me.’ 

‘ I was very ignorant when I caiiu! here,’ said Joyce; ‘ I did 
not know what a father was. I was shy'—.shy to call you so. My 
old grandfather was so different. But, father, you have always 
understood, never discouraged me when I was most ciist down, 
iievcf lost patience. And 1 wish I could make you always mind 
that, when perhaps you may think of me—difl’creutly from what 
you do now.’ 

‘ Why should I think of you differently 1 I may grudge a little 
to see my pretty Joyce marrying so soon, when I would have liked 
to keep her to myself: but it is the course of nature, my dear, and 
what parents must expect.’ 

‘ I will always think upon you like this,’ she said ; ‘ the river 
flowing, and the banks green even though it’s winter, and the red 
oak-leaves stiff on the branches, and all the other big trees bare. 
And the sky blue, with w'hite clouds flitting, and with a little 
cheerfid wind, and the shining sun.’ 

‘Why in winter, Joyce?’ he said, smiling. ‘You might as 
well put me in a summer landscape if you are so fanciful! but you 
need not speak as if we Were to be parted for ages, or as if you 
might not see me again. I’m not so dreadfully old, if that is what 
you mean.’ 

‘ Yon will not be angry, fother, if I speak to you of my old 
grandfather at home. 'When I saw him last he did not sec me. 
He was walking through the corn, with his head bent and.l.io'" 
heart sore. It was a bonnie summer dayi and the corn all rustling 
in the wind, iiud high, almost uj) to his old bent shoulders. But 
he saw nothing, for he was thinking of poor little Joyce tliat he 
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liaj bred iiji from a baby, and that was going away. I have been 
a great trouble to everybody tliat has eared for me.’ 

‘ I am afraid I did not think enough of what it was to these 
old people, Joyce. To be sure, it was a loss never to be nnule up; 
but then when they knew it was for your good-’ 

‘It is for our good,’ said Joyce, ‘when we die : but it’s liard, 
hard to take comfort in that. I have never had that to bear, but 
I’ve seen it; and though a poor woman W'ill believe that her little 
child has become one of the angels and will never have any trouble 
more, yet her heart will break just the same.’ 

‘ That’s true, that’s true,’ he said ; ‘ but it’s not a cheerful 
subject, my dear, and just when your life is a* its happiest——’ 

‘Don’t you think, father,’sai<l Joyce, ‘that when yon arc at 
your happiest it is like eoihing to an end? —for it seems .as if heaven 
itself couldn’t do any more for you, and the next step must just bo 
coming down among common folk.’ 

‘Don’t say that to P.ellendcan,’ cried the Colonel, ‘for you may 
be sure he thinks that hcavi'ii can do a good deal more for him, 
and you too.’ 

lint it was always an elfort on the Colonel’s part to bring her 
back to the contemplation of more cheerful pro,spects. She came 
in, however, freshened .by the lively wind, her colour raised, her 
hair j)laying about her torehe.ad in little rings, disentangled by the 
bn'e.ze, and was cheerful at luncheon, responding to all that was 
said. When they had left the toblo, she drew Mrs. Hayward 
aside for a moment, and .asked if she might keej) the miniature 
which had been given her to we.ar the previous night. 

‘I think so, Joyce: you hare the best right to it. Ask your 
father, if you have any doubt on the subject.’ 

‘ I would rather ask you. It was kind, kind to bring it to 
me: nobody else would have had that thought.’ 

‘ I have alw.ays wanted to be kind,’ Mrs. Hayward said, moved 
by an emotion which surprised her. ‘ AVe may not always have 
understood each other, Joyce. I may have been sometimes not 
quite just, .and you were not responsive. It was neither your fault 
nor mine. The circumstances were hard upon us; but in the 
future-’ 

‘I cannot c.all you mother,’said Joyce. ‘You would maybe 
not like it, and I’m slow, slow to move, and I could not. But I 
.■^puld like to call you a true friend. I am sure you are a true 
friend. And we will never misunderstand each other again.’ 

‘ My dear, there’s a kiss to that b<argain,’ said Elizabeth, with 
her eye.3 full of tears. She said after a moment, with a tremulous 
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laugh, ‘ But -wc’!! misunderstand each other a hundred times, only 
after this it will always come right’ 

There were no tears in Joyce’s eyes, hut there was something 
in them which W!W not usually there. Mrs. Hayward, after she 
had kissed her, looked at her again with mingled anxiety and 
curiosity. ‘Joyce,’ she said, ‘you are tired out. I don’t think 
you can have slept last night Go and lie down and rest a little. 
You have got that look that is in your mother’s eyes.’ 

When Joyce had gone upstairs, Mrs. Hayward went to the 
library, where the Colonel was seated with his paper. She said 
to him that she was not half so sure as she had been that Joyce 
was hiippy. ‘I thought there could be no doubt about it If 
ever two people were in love with each other, I thought these 
two were : but I don’t feel so comfortable about it now.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my dear! ’ said the Colonel, who was a little 
drowsy. The room was warm, and the paper not interesting, and 
he had been proposing to himself to have a doze before Bellendcan 
came to talk business and settlements. Mrs. Hayward did not dis¬ 
turb him further, but she was uneasy and restless. Some time after, 
she heal'd the outer door close, and came out into the hall with a 
little unexjdainable anxiety to know who it was. ‘ It was Miss Hay¬ 
ward, ma’am, a-going out for a walk,’ Baker said. Mrs. Hayward 
thought it was strange that Joyc^e should choose that time for going 
out, when Captain Bellendcan might arrive at any moment. An(l 
then she suggested to herself that perhaps Joyce had gone to meet 

her lover- ‘ Anyhow, a little walk in the fresh air will do 

her good,’ she said to herself. 

Norman arrived about lialf an hour afterwards, and was aston¬ 
ished and evidently annoyed that Joyce "was not there to receive 
him. He went into the library, and had a long talk 'with the 
Colonel, and ho came out again to the drawing-room where the 
tea-table was set out; but no Joyce. 

‘ Send up one of the maids to see if Miss Hayward is in her 
room,’ Mrs. Hayward said. 

‘ Miss Hayward have never come in, ma’am,’ said Baker; ‘ for 
she never takes no'latch-key, and nobody but me has answered the 
door.’ 

‘ It is quite extraordinary. I cannot understand it,’ cried the 
mistress of tho house. And then the usual excuses were suggested. 
She must have walked too far ; she must have been detained. 
She had not taken her watch, and did not know how late it waS"^ 
Norman said .nothing, but his looks were dark; and thus the early 
evening past. The dinner-hour approached, and they all went up- 
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stairs somewhat silently to dress. Mrs. Hayward was pale with 
fright, though she did not know of what she was afraid. She liad 
already sent off her own maid to go to Miss Marsham’s, to Mrs. 
Sitwell’s, to the rectory, to incpiire if Joyce was at cither of these 
places. But the answer was No; she had not been seen by any 
one. What did it mean 1 They met in the drawing-room—Mrs. 
Hayward more scared and pale, Cajjtaiii Bellendean more dark and 
iuigry, than before. 

‘ Where is Joyce 1 ’ said the Cidonel. ‘ You don’t mean to say 
she has never come back ! Then there must be something wrong.’ 

‘ If she is staying away on account of me-’ said Bellendean, 

looking almost black, with his eyebrows curved over his eyes, and 
and his moustache closing sternly over his mouth. 

‘ On account of you ! My dear fellow, what a strange idea ! 
It’s only because of you that I’m surprised at .all,’ said the Colonel, 
!is if it had been the most ordinary thing in the world that Joyce 
should not come home to dinner. Mrs. Hayward said nothing, 
but she was very pale; thoiigh why Joyce should absent herself, 
or what was the meaning of it, she coidd not guess. ‘ Let ns go 
in to dinner,’ said the Colonel. ‘If anything ha<l ha 2 )pened to her 
we must have hejud at once. Probably she is dres.sing in a hurry 
now', knowing that we-will all foil upon her as soon as she shows. 
Give my wife your arm, Bellendean.’ He was quite cheerfid ami 
at ease now that there was really, as Mrs. Hayward reflected, 
something to be anxious about; and he continued to talk ami 
keep up the spirits of the i)arty throughout dinner; but it was a 
lugubrious meal. 

Mrs. Hayward ran ui)stairs to Joyce’s room us soon as she 
was free. She made a hurried survey of her tables and drawers, 
where nothing seemed to be wanting. She stood bewildered in 
the orderly silent room, where nothing had been disturbed since 
the morning—no signs of usage about, no ribbon or brooch on the 
table, or disarray of any kind. How cold it looked, how deml!— 
like a place out of which the inhabitant had gone. It exercised a 
kind of weird influence upon her mind. She stood back in alarm 
from the glass before which Joyce had stood last night, gazing into 
the unknown. Mrs. Hayward was not at all suiieistitious, but it 
frightened her to see the blank of the reflected vacancy, as if some¬ 
thing might come into it. It could not be more blank than the 
vacant room, which threw no light whatever on the mystery. 
Where had slie gone 1 There could not be anything in those sug¬ 
gestions which she had made, not without a chill of doubt, in the 
afternoon. Joyce could not be detained anywhere all this time. 
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could not have taken too long a walk, or mistaken the time. It 
was impossible to believe in any such simple solution now : nearly 
nine o’clock—and she knew that her lover was to be here; and 
all the decorums of the dinner-hour and the regulations of the 
liouse. No, no, that was impossible. Could she be ill?—could 
she- 

Mrs. Hayward started violently, though it was only a soft 
knock at the door. ‘ If you please. Miss Marsham is downstairs 
wishing to see you.’ Ah, it was that then! she cried to herself, 
her heart giving a bound of relief. She was ill. Something had 
happened—a sprained ankle, or some easy matter of that kind. 
She i-an downstairs relieved, almost gay. It might be a trouble¬ 
some business, but so long as that was Ml- 

Miss Marsham was standing in front of the fire with a large 
black veil tied over her hat. She was one of the feeble sisters 
who are always taking cold. She came forward quickly, holding 
out cold hands without gloves. ‘ Ch ! ’ she cried, ‘ has Joyce come 
back ? is it all right ? is there anything wrong ? ’ 

‘ Ho you mean,’ cried Mrs. Hayward harshly, ‘ that you’ve only 
come to iisk mo questions—not to tell me anything?’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Miss Marsham,-clasping her thin hands, ‘then 
she must have done it, though I di<l not advise her to do it: 1 
did iKft understand-’ , 

‘What?’ cried Mrs. Hayward, darting upon her, seizing her 
arm. 

Miss Marsham told her story incoherently, as well as in her 
agitation she could tell it. ‘She tiskcd my advice. There was 
some lady whoso heart would be broken—who had never suflered, 
never beam disajipointcd, and who had to be saved. And there 

were two gentlemen- I cannot tell you any more—indeed, 

I cannot; 1 only half understood her. I told her—that to sacri- 
lice one’s self was always the easiest.’ 

The gentlemen came in while Miss Marsham was speaking. 
The Colonel, still quite cheerful, saying, ‘ Depend upon it, we shall 
liud her in the drawing-room.’ Captain Bellendean was as dark 
SIS night. ‘ I told her—that to sacrifice one’s self was always the 
ea.siest,’ were the words they heard as they came into the room; 
the sound of voices had made their hearts jump. Norman had 
taken a quick step forward when he saw that Mrs. Hayward was 
not alone. This strange figure was not like Joyee, but who couli^" 
tell ?- 

‘ I told her that it came easiest to women—that to sacrifice 
one’s self-’ 
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‘ To -whom did you say that 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Captain Bellendoan ! if I said what was wrong. I did 
not understand her.- There was some one whose heart would be 
broken, a girl who had never been disappointed. I said to sacrilieo 
one’s self-’ 

‘ To sacrifice one’s self ! ’ cried Captain Bellendean, with a roll 
of low sound like the roar of an animal in pain. 

‘ I said it was the easiest—rather than to lot some one else 
suffer, whoever it might be. Oh, God forgive me—rGod forgive 
me—if I said wrong ! ’ 

At this moment there was a kno<;k at the door, and Mm. Hay¬ 
ward’s maid came in. ‘ If you ]ilcasc, ma’am,’ she said. 

‘What is it? Miss Hayward has pome back?’ 

‘ If you please, ma’am,’ said the maid, ‘ some of her clothes arc 
—not there. And Mr. Baker says she sent away a box this 
morning,’ 

‘Wliere is Baker?’ said the Colonel. 

He was not far off, but at the door, fully prepared for the 
emergency. He did not wait to bo questioned. ‘It was a box,’ 
lie said, ‘ like as Miss Hayward have sent off before,—I didn’t 
take jiarticular notice. '1110 baker took it to the station. He 
’ had his cart at the door.’ 

‘ What do you mean by a box ! ’ said the Colonel, to whom 
they all left this examination, and who asked the question without 
excitement, as only partially understanding the importance of it. 

‘A box. Colonel!—W'ell, just a common sort of a box—like 
the ladies sent to the ’Ospital Cliristmas-time—^like Miss Hayward 
have scut off before-’ 

‘ Hid you see the address ? ’ 

‘You see, ma’am, the baker, his cart was at the door,—and he 
ups and says, if the young lady hsid no objection, he’d take it and 
welcome. So I gives him a hand up with it, and never see the 
address—except just London.’ 

‘ You are sm-e it was London ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes. Colonel—at least, I wouldn’t like to take nothing in 
the nature of an oath : but so far as being sure-’ 

‘That will do,’ said Mrs. Hayward quickly. ‘Now, you may 
go.’ She burst forth as soon as the door was closed, ‘ She has 
done what her mother did; but why—but why ? ’ 

A little later, before this mournful company separated, Joyce’s' 
little writing-case was brought downstairs, and in it was found 
Andrew’s letter and Mrs. Bellendean’s folded together. On a 
piece of paj)cr separate—which, however, had no appearance of 
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being intended for a letter—Joyce had written something in a 
large straggling hand, very different from her usual neat writing. 
It was this— 

‘ I can do no other thing. To him I would be mansworn—and 
to her no true friend. And what I said was, Joyce will do— 
what is wanted of her. I can do no other thing.’ 



CHAPTEIl XLVII 

Neaely tweuty-four hours later the chill of the wintiy night hiul 
closed over the village of Bellcndean. The frosty weather had 
gone, and was replaced by the clammy dampness and heavily 
charged atmosphere of a thaw. There had been showers during 
the day, and a Scotch mist had set in with the falling of the 
night. Janet Mathesou and her old husband were sitting on 
either side of the fire. Peter had got to feel the severity of the 
winter weather, and though he still did his day’s work, he was 
heavy and tired, and sat stretching his long limbs across the 
hearth with that desire for more rest which shows the flagging of 
.the strength and spirit. Janet on the other side of the fire was 
knitting the usual dark-grey stocking with yards of leg, which it 
was astonishing to think could be always wanted by one man. 
They were talking little. An observation once in half an hour or 
so, a little stir of response, and then the silence would fall over 
them again, unbroken by anything but the fall of the ashes from 
the grate, or the ticking of the clock. Sometimes Janet would 
carry on a little monologue for a few minutes, to which Peter 
gave here and there a deep growl of reply; but there was little 
that could be called conversation between the old pair, who knew 
all each other’s thoughts, and were ‘ company ’ to each other 
without a word said. There were few sounds even outside: now 
and then a heavy foot going by; now and then a boy running in 
his heavy shoes on some cold errand. The cold and the rain had 
sent indoors all the usual stragglers of the night. 

‘ Yon letter’s near a week auld,’ said Peter. They had not 
been talking.of Joyce; but a quarter of an hour before had briefly, 
with a few straggling remarks at long intervals, discussed the crop 
which ‘the maister ’ had settled upon for the Long Park, a selection 
Y)f which Peter did not approve ; but no explanation was needed 
for this introduction of a new subject. There could be no doubt 
between them as to what ‘ yon letter ’ meant. 
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‘ There’ll be anithor the mom,’ said Janet, ‘ when she has passed 
the Thureday, it aye comes on the Saturday. Siio will have been 
thrang with something or other. It’s the time coming on for a’ 
thae pairties and balls.’ 

Peter gave a long low subterraneous laugh. ‘ It would be a 
queer thing,’ he said, ‘for you and me to see oor Joyce at ane o’ 
thae grand balls.’ 

‘And wherefore no?’said Janet. ‘Take you my word for’t, 
she’ll aye be ane o’ the bonniest there.’ 

‘ I’m no doubtin’ that,’ he said; and silence fell again over the 
cottage kitchen—silence broken only after a long time by an im¬ 
patient sigh from Janet, who had just cast off her stocking, round¬ 
ing the ample toe. 

‘ Eh,’ she said, ‘just to hae ae glimpse of her ! I would ken in 
a moment.’ 

‘ What are ye wantin’ to ken ? ’ 

‘ Oh, naethiiig,’ said Janet, putting down the finished stocking 
after pulling it into shape and smoothing it with her hand. She 
took up her needles again and pulled out a long piece of worsted 
to set on the other, with again a suppressed sigh. 

‘ Sidling and sabbing never mean naethiiig,’ said Pqtef oracu¬ 
larly. 

‘Wool, weel! I would like to see in her bonnie face that she’s 
happy amaug thae strange folk. If ye maun ken every thocht 
that comes into a body’s heart-’ 

‘ Hae ye ony reason-’ said Peter, and then paused with a 

ghost of his usual laugh. ‘Ye’re just that conceited, ye think she 
canna. be happy but with you and me.’ 

‘ It’s maybe just that,’ said Janet. 

‘ It’s just that. She has mail- to mak’ her happy than the like 
of us ever heard tell of. I wouldna wonder if ye were just jealous 
—o’ a’ thae cntortccumeiits.’ 

‘ I wouldna wonder,’ Janet said. And then there was a long 
silence again. 

Presently a faint sound of footsteps approaching from a 
distance came muffled from the silence outside. The old people, 
with their rural habit of attention to all such passing sounds, 
listened unawares each on their side. Light steps in light 
shoes, not any of the heavy walkers of Bellendean. Would 
it be somebody from the Manse coming from the station 1 or 
maybe one of the maids from the House? They both listened 
without any conscious reason, as village people do. At last Peter 
spoke— 
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‘ If she wasna hunders o’ miles away, I would say that was her 


step.’ 

‘Dinna speak such nopsense,’ said Janet. Then suddenly 
throwing down her needles with a cry, ‘ It’s somebody coming 
here !—whisht, whisht,’ she added to herself, ‘ that anld man’s 
blethers puts nonsense in a body’s heid.’ Janet rose up to her 
feet with an agitated cry. Some one had touched the latch. She 
rushed to the door and turned the key—We were just gaun to 
oor beds,’ she cried, in a tone of apology. 

And then the door was pushed open from without. The old 
woman uttered a shriek of wonder and joy, yet alarm, and with a 
great noise old Peter stumbled to his feet. 

It was her or her ghost. 'The rain glistening upon her hat and 
her shoulders—^her eyes shining like brighter drops of dew—a 
colour on her cheeks from the outdoor air, a gust of the fragrance 
of that outdoor atmosphere—the ‘caller air’ that had alw.ays 
breathed about Joyce—coming in with her. She stood and smiled 
and said, ‘ It’s me,’ as if she had come home after i. day’s absence, 
as if no chasm of time and distance had ever opened between. 

No words can ever describe the agitated moment of such a 
return, especially when so unexpected and strange, exciting feelings 
of fear as well as delight. They took her in, they brouglit her to 
the tire, they took off her cloak which was wet, and the hat that 
was ornamented like jewels with glistening drops of the Scotch 
mist. They made her sit down, touching her shoulders, her hair, 
her arms, the very folds of her dress, with fond caressing touches, 
laughing and crying over her. Poor old Peter was inarticulate in 
his joy and emotion. Nothing but a succesfpon of those low 
rolling laughs would come from him, and great lakes of moisture 
were standing under the furrows of his old eyebrows. He sat 
down opposite to her, and did nothing but gaze at her with a 
tenderness unspeakable, the ecstasy 'vfhich was beyond all expres¬ 
sion. Janet retained her power of movement and of speech. 

‘ Eh, my bonnie lamb! eh, my ain bairn ! you’ve come back to 
see your auld folk. And the Lord bless you, my darlin’! it’s an ill 
nicht for the like of you—but we’ll warm you and dry you if we 
can do naething mair ; and there’s your ain wee room aye ready, 
and oh, a joyfu’ welcome, a joyfu’ welcome ! ’ 

‘ No, granny, I cannot go back to my own room. I’ve come bOt 
for a moment. I’m going away on a journey, and there’s lht^> 
time, little time. But I couldn’t pass by-’ ‘ . ' 


‘ Pass by- No, that would ha’ been a bonny 

said Peter^ with his laugh—‘ to have passed by.’ 
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Joyce told them an incoherent story about a ship that was to 
sail to-night. ‘ I am going from Leith—and there was just an 
hour or two—and I must be back by the nine o’clock train. It’s 
not very long, but I must not lose my ship.’ 

‘And are they with you, Joyce, waitin’ for you? and whatfor 
did ye no bring the Cornel ? The Oornal wasna proud—he didna 
disdain the wee bit place. And no even a maid with ye to take 
care of ye! Oh ay, my bonnio woman, woel I understand that— 
you would have nacbody with ye to disturb us, but just a’ to 
ooisels-’ 

‘ Ony fule,’ said Peter, ‘ would see that.’ 

‘ We’re a’ just fulcs,’ said Janet, ‘for weel I see that, and yet 
I’m no sure I’m pleased that she’s let to come her lane—for I 
would h.ive her guarded that nae strange wind, no, nor the rain, 
should touch her. I’m wantin’ twa impossible things—that she 
should be attendit like a princcs.s, and yet that we should have her 
her lane, a’ to you and me.’ 

‘It’s very cold outside,’ said Joyce, ‘and oh, so warm and cosy 
hero! I have never seen a place so warm nor so like homo since I 
went away. Granny, will you mask some tea though it’s so late ? 

I think I would like a cup of tea.’ 

‘ That will I'. ’ cried Janet, with a sensS of pleasure such as a' 
queen might feel wlion her most beloved child asked her for a duchy 
or a diamond. Her fiice shone with pure satisfaction and de¬ 
light, and her questions ran on as she moved to and fro, making 
the kettle boil (which was always just on the eve of boiling), get¬ 
ting out her china teapot, her best things, ‘ for we maun do her 
a’ honour, like a grand visitor, though she’s our ain bairn and no 

the least changed-’ Those observations Janet addressed to 

Peter, though they were mingled with a hundred tender things to 
Joyce, and so mixed that the change of the person was hard to 
follow. 

‘ Whatfor should she be changed ? ’ said Peter, with his tremulous 
growl of happiness. The old man sat, with an occasional earth¬ 
quake of inwanl laughter passing over him, never taking his eyes 
from her. He was less critical than Janet; no suspicions or fears 
were in his mind. He took her own account of herself with pro¬ 
found feith. Whatfor should she be changed ? Whatfor should 
she be otherwise than happy ? She had come to see them in the 
moment she had in the middle of her journey, alone, as was natural- 
—for anybody with her would have made a different thing of it 
altogether, and weel did Joyce ken that He was thoroughly 
satisfied, and more blessed than words could say. He sat well 
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passed. Although it had been told in letters, word of mouth was 
another thing, and Joyce had a hundred questions to put. She 
was far more concerned to hear eveiything that could be told her 
than to tell about herself; but if Peter remarked this at all, it was 
only as a perfection the more in his ‘ bonnie woman ’■—his good 
lassie that never thought of herself. 

‘And oh, but the Captain wiis kind, kind !’ said Janet. ‘He 
came and sat where ye are sitten’, my bonnie doo, and just tauld 
me everything I wanted to ken—how ye were looking, and the 
way ye were spetiking, and that you and the Gomel were great 
friends, and the very things ye were dressed in, Joyce. He must 
have taken an awfu’ deal of notice to mind everything. Ho would 
just come and sit for boors-’ 

Joyce moved her seat a little farther from the fire. The heat 
Wixs greiit, and had caught her cheek and ma<le it flush. It grew 
wliite again when she withdrew from the glow, but she smiled and 
said in a low tone, ‘ He is very kind: and you would see the lady, 
granny, and Miss Greta.’ 

‘ No for a long time. You had always a great troke with them, 
Joyce, and they with yon, hut when once my l)ounio bird wjis flown, 
•it’s little they thought of your old granny. There was a great steer 
about the Captain and her, but I kenna if it was true. There’s 
aye a talk aboot something, but the half o’t is lees. He’s owre 
goo<l for her, it’s my opinion. I’ve a real soft corner for the 
Captain.’ • 

‘ He kent the way to get roond ye,’ said Peter, ‘ aye flatterin’ 
aboot that bit lassie there.’ 

‘He was real kind. He would just sit for hours, and mind 
everything.’ 

‘ Granny,’ cried Joyce, interrapting hastily, ‘ you have told me 
nothing about the new mistress, and how she took up my place.’ 

‘ But I wrote it a’ down in my letters,’ said Janet. ‘ That’s no 
like word of mouth, you’re thinking 1 Well, you see, Joyce ’— 
and Janet went over the whole career of the new schoolmistress, 
who had not given entire satisfaction. ‘ As wha could ? ’ said the 
old woman. ‘ Ye just spoiled them, they could get nobody that 
would have pleased them after you.’ 

‘You’re no asking aboot Andrew,’ said Peter. 

‘ Eh,’ poor lad ! ’ cried Janet, ‘ I wouldna have wondered if he 
had come ower the nicht: but now it’s too late.’ 

‘ Granny,’ cried Joyce, with a little cry of alarm, ‘ you’ll say 
nothing to Andrew ? Oh, not a word! Never let him know I 
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■was here. I ■would fain, fain not be unkind—but there are some 
things that cannot be. Oh, I was very silly, I should have kno^wn. 
You’ll tell him to think of me no more—that I’m not worthy of it; 
but, oh, never tell I’ve been here.’ 

‘ No, my bonnie lamb, no, my .ain dear. He never was worthy 
o’ you. He shall licar not a word—nor nae ither person, it that’s 
your pleasure, Joyce.’ 

‘ Oh, granny dear ! but it’s time now, and I must go.’ 

Janet’s heart Wivs very heavy; but there was no time for 
questious, and she saw that Joyce was little disposed to explain. 

‘ Wc’li go with her to the station, and see her off,’ she said, taking 
her big shawl out of the aumrie. ‘ I’m laith, laith to part with 
you, Joyce: but it would be nac kindness to make ye late, and 
they’ll bo meeting you at the train.’ 

‘ I must not be late,’ Joyce replied. She looked round with a 
faint smile, and tears were in her eyes, and her lips moved as if 
she was saying something. Janet’s heart was sore for her child. 
Why was she left to travel all alone in a wild and dark night like 
this ? Why should she say nothing of her father, or of any one 
that was with her ? Janet’s mind misgave her—she was full of 
fears; Joyce was ‘ no herscl’.’ She was very loving, very tender, 
and smiled, and tried to look at case; but she could not deceive 
the old woman whom love enlightened, who knew all her ways and 
her looks. There was something in her eyes which Janet did not 
know. She did not understand what it meant, but it meant 
trouble. There was trouble written all over Jpyce. Her fond old 
guardian kne'w not what it was, only knew it was there. 

The two old people went to the station with her through the 
windy, weeping night, saying little on either side. Joyce clasped 
her old grandmother’s arm tightly in hers, but scarcely spoke, and 
Peter stalked beside them, half exhilarated, half heart-broken—he 
did not know which. To have had her for a little was sweet, but 
then to see her go away. She clung to them, crying quietly under 
her veil, as they put her into a corner of a vacant carriage—not 
without a forlorn pride that it was first class—and wrapped her 
cloak round her. ■ They had no fine phrases, but to smooth the 
folds of her dress, to tuck the cloak round her, was always some 
faint satisfaction. ‘ I’ll write,’ she said, ‘ as soon as I can, but it may 

be long. You’ll not lose heart, only wait, wait, and I’ll write-’ 

‘ Oh, my darliii’, we’ll wait—but, Joyce, where are you goin’, 
where are you goin’, that you speak like that V 

‘ Good-bye, grandfather,—good-bye, granny, dear granny! ’ 
Janet clutched Peter with a grasp that hurt even that old arm 
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of his, all muscle and sinew. ‘Noo,’ she said, iii an imperative 
whisper, ‘ gang hame to your bed : I’m goin’ after her. Diuna say 
a word to me, but gang hame to you bed. I’ll come back the 
morn’s morning, or as soon as I can.’ 

‘ Gaun after her ! and what good will that do her ? ’ cried Peter 
in consternation. 

‘At least. I’ll see her safe,’ said Janet, clambering into a third- 
class carriage. The train was almost in motion, and carried her 
off before her astonished husband could say another word. The 
old man stood bewildered, and looked after the train which carried 
them both from him. But he had that inexhaustible rural 
patience which makes so many things supportable. After a few 
minutes he went away, slowly shaking his head. ‘ She has nac 
ticket,’ ho said to himself, ‘and little money in her pooch, and 
what guid can she do in ony case 1 But after a while ho obeyed 
Janet’s injunction and went slowly home. 

It was hard work for Janet to keep sight of Joyce when they 
came to the great Edinburgh station; she was little accustomed to 
crowds—to be hustled and pushed about as a poor old woman 
getting out of a third-class carriage so often is; but fortunately her 
eyes had kept the long sight of youth, and she managed to trace 
tjie movements of her child. One thing was sure, that nobody was 
there to meet Joyce, not even a maid. The girl made her way by 
dark passages and corners to the place where another little train 
was starting for Leith, where Janet followed her breathless. It 
was very raw and cold, windy and gusty, the wind blowing about 
the light of the lamps, driving wild clouds across the sky, dashing 
rain from time to time against the carriage .windows, and the 
atmosphere was dreary with a sense of the wilder darkness of the 
approaching sea. Presently they came to the port and to the 
quay, where a confused mass of vessels, made half visible by the 
flaring melancholy lights, lay together, with lamps swinging at 
their masts. The pavement was wet and slippery, the wind was 
keen and cold, and blew blasts of stinging rain like tears over her 
face as she toiled along. But she never lost sight of Joyce. The 
Firth was tumbling in dark waves, faintly visible in a liquid line, 
apparent at least so far that it was not solid earth, but something 
wilder, more dreadful, insecure—and it raved and dashed against 
the pier and the sides of the ships, soractimes sending up a 
leaping white vision of spray like something flying at your throat, 
and always a sound as of contending voices, the shout of oncoming, 
the long grinding drag of the withdrawal as wave followed wave. 
The boats moved and creaked at anchor, the lamps and dim masts 
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and funnels rising and falling. There were gangways each with its 
little coloured smoky lamp, from one steamboat to another, lying 
ready to start, three or four deep against the pier. Janet saw the 
solitary figure which she had tracked so long pause, as if with a 
mojnent’s hesitation, at the first of these gangways, and she made 
a rusli forward at the last after this long course, to grip her child 
by the dress, by whatever thing she could clutch and hold, and cry, 
‘ No, no ; you’ll gang no further ! oh, Joyce, my baini, you’ll gang 
no further! ’ But she slipped and fell, being exhausted with the 
long and weary walk, and, breathless with labour and fatigue, 
could get nothing out but a panting No, no, which had no meaning. 
When she got to her feet again the slim figure was gone. She 
thought she could trace it on the farthest point, standing upon the 
paddle-box of the steamer, and ever after believed that the speck 
of whiteness in the dark was Joyce’s face turned back towards 
liome. That was the hist she saw. 

The old woman stood ui>on the pier for long after. She stood 
and watched while a few other passengers arrived, talking dolefully 
about the stormy night, and tried to take a little comfort thinking 
that perhaps ‘ the Ooriicl ’ might be among them, and Joyce after 
all have a protector and companions. There was one tall man, 
indeed, speaking ‘high English,’ whom Janet almost made up her 
mind, with an unspeakable lightening of her heart, must be ‘ the 
Cornel.’ Her old eyes could not trace him through the maze of 
the steamboats to the one upon which she had kept a despairing 
watch : but fatigue and misery had by this time dimmed her facul¬ 
ties. Then that farthest boat, the one that hold her child, with 
shouts and shrieks, of steam, and lights wavering through the 
gloom, and every dreadful noise, got into motion, and went out 
upon the tumbling, stormy sea. Janet watched the light rising 
and sinking, the only thing visible, till that too disappeared in the 
darkness. And then alt was quiet but the booming of the Firth 
against the piers, and the creek and jar of the other steamboats pre¬ 
paring to follow. She withdrew a little and leant against a post, 
and dried her eyes with a trembling hand. ‘ Oh, my bairn! my 
bairn !’ she .said to herself. 

‘ What ails the woman 1’ said the watchman on the pier. 

‘ There’s nacthing to make a wark about; they’ll get a bit heezy, 
but nac danger. It’ll be a son or a daughter ye’ve been seeing off.’ 

‘ Oh, man, I’m thankful to you !’ said Janet. ‘Are they a’ for 
the same airt.’ 

‘ They’re a’ for the far north,’ said the watchman, continuing 
his heavy march. 
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Janet had scarcely recovered the use of her tired limbs next 
morning and begun languidly to ‘ redd up ’ the cottage, with many 
anxious thoughts in her breast, when an unusual sound of masculine 
footsteps attracted her attention. She was in a very nervous, 
vigilant state, expecting she knew not what, although it had seemed 
as if everything had happened that co\ild happen, now that Joyce 
had come—and gone so mysteriously: that she should come had 
always been a possibility before, but now was so no longer. The 
tramp of these imperative feet, not the slow tread of labouring 
men, attracted Ler anxious' car some distance off. She put away 
her brush and listened. The door stood open though the morning 
was cold, and a ray of pale and watery sunshine came in. Janet 
was afraid to look out, with an instant swift intuition and alarm 
lest somehow her child’s interest might be involved, and she could 
scarcely be said to be surprised when she saw the Captain, accom¬ 
panied by an older grey-haired man whom she at once recognised 
as ‘the Gomel.’ ‘Eh, but I must be careful. She wasna with 
him after a’,’ said Janet to herself. She had been very tremulous 
and shaken with fatigue and anxiety, but she braced herself up in 
a moment iiiid stood firmly on the defensive, whatever might be 
about to happen. The two gentlemen looked harassed and 
anxious. They came straight to the cottage door without any 
pause or hesitation. ‘Is Miss Joyce here?’ the Captain asked 
breathless, without even maiiincrs to say good morning, as Janet 
remarked. 

‘ Na, Captain, she’s no here.’ 

‘ My good woman,’ said the Colonel, breathless, too, ‘ don’t be 
unkind, but tell us where my daughter is. We’ve come from 
London. I never denied your interest in her—never opposed her 
love for you. Bellendeau will tell you. Let me see Joyce, for 
God’s sake!’ 
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but failed and failed again. She had but little money for a long 
voyage. All indeed waa darkness, from the time when they traced 
her to the station at Bellendean. A youilg lady in company with 
an old woman had been seen at Leith; but Janet, who alone 
could have thrown any light on this, remained silent. Indeed, 
she had no confession to make, for she had only been with Joyce 
as a watcher is with the object of his stealthy pursuit. And 
Janet was all the more safe a guardian that she knew absolutely 
nothing. There never dejKirted from her old eyes the vision of 
the lamp upon the mast, tossing with the movement of the waves, 
disappearing into the blackness of the night, a forlorn spark in the 
immeasurable vacancy of invisible sky and sea. Where had that 
symbol of humanity gone? what fathomless gloom had it pene¬ 
trated with its faint-coloured gleam of living ? All her superiority 
over the others lay in the image of that tossing light, and the 
faint spars it illuminated for a moment in the black gulf of the 
unknown. 

So Joyce disappeared and was seen no moi-e. 

Miss Marsliam never forgot nor could think, without a sinking 
of the heart, of that unfortunate night when the oracle had spoken 
by her mouth, all unaware of the nature of the being addressed, 
or the tragical matters involved. • For the consequences of that- 
self-sacrifice were disastrous all round. The Haywards’ pleasant 
house was shut up, while they travelled the world, looking for the 
lost girl. Mrs. Hayward was the most energetic in the pursuit— 
for the Colonel, though ho missed her more, and was more ‘ fond ’ 
of Joyce, had neither any sense of wrong to move him, nor any 
prick of the intolerable such as wrings the heart of an impatient 
woman, half thinking herself to blame. Canon Jenkinson, though 
so much less concerned, would probably not have gone to America 
at all on that famous expedition of his, about which his well- 
known book was written, had it not been for a hope that in some 
American school or lecture-hall he would find her, though every¬ 
body else failed. Norman Bellendean was affected most of all. 
He had a dreadful scene with his step-mother, from which that 
poor lady did not recover for a long time; and instead of going 
liome, and finally allowing himself to be drawn into the natural 
circle of county politics and relationships, with Greta for his 
pretty and happy wife, as had been desired and hoped—he went 
back, sullen and wretched, a misanthrope and woman-hater, to his 
regiment in India, leaving his estate in the hands of an agent, the 
house shut up and uninhabited. Greta married after a while, and 
was just as comfortable as if she had attained the man of her 
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first choice, whose loss it was believed would break her heart 
She was the only one quite unaffected by all that had taken place, 
although her comfort was the one prevailing cause of all this 
trouble. Mrs. Bellendean was severed once for all from Belleii- 
dean and everything near. And yet she could say to herself truly 
that she meant no harm, that she had never expected serious harm 
to follow. All she meant was to avert an unsuitable marriage, 
which it is every woman’s duty to do, by encouraging a girl, 
who was already engaged, and had no right to accept another 
man’s attentions, to keep to her plighted word. Perhaps it was 
hard upon her to suffer so much for so little—and almost harder, 
seeing that Greta, in whose interests she acted, did not suffer 
at all. 

Andrew Halliday, who also was, so far as he was aware, per¬ 
fectly innocent, and who never knew what harm he had done by 
betraying Joyce’s story to the very respectable lady, the minister’s 
wife, who had been so kind to him—came through the trial as a 
man of native worth and respectability was likely to do.- He 
waited for some time hoping to hear from Joyce, who, he felt sure, 
even if circumstances separated her from her family, would com¬ 
municate with him. He thought the step she had taken ill- 
judged and excessive, even thc)h^ it was in consequence of their 
opposition to the wishes of her heart in respect to himself. ‘ These 
hasty steps are always to be regretted,’ Andrew said, ‘ espenially 
as no doubt the Cornel would have been brought to see what was 
best for her interest if she had but given him a little time.’ Hut 
when months came and brought no sign, Andrew’s dignified dis¬ 
approval changed into a judidal anger. ‘Poor thing,’ he said, 
‘she never had any real perception of her own best interests.’ 
And in course of time ho married a very respectable lady with 
a little money, and was much happier than he could have been 
with Joyce. 

And silence closed over Joyce and dl her ways: she sank out 
of sight as if she had never been. Her name and image lingered 
in some faithful recollections, then in mystery and silence dis¬ 
appeared, and was seen and heard no more. 

Itwas curious, however, that within a year Janet and Peter Mathc- 
son disappeared also from their cottage. They sold their few goods, 

‘ no able to bide the place after what had happened,’ Janet said. 
But Peter, instead of echoing this judgment,, shook with a long 
low subterranean laugh, such as used to mark his enjoyment of 
Joyce’s remarks and pleasant ways. They disappeared and nobody 
ever knew where they had gone. ‘ To their friends in the North,’ the 
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vUhffe people said, but nobody before bad ever heard of these 
friends. 

It was not till years after that there came a curious rumour to 
the mainland far away at the most distant point of Scotland, of a 
great transformation that had been going on in one of the most 
remote and inaccessible of the isles. Whether it was St. Kilda or 
the Fair Isle, or some other scrap of rock and mountain in the 
middle of the wild northern seas, this chronicler has no informa¬ 
tion. But the legend ran that suddenly, upon a wild wintry after¬ 
noon, a lady had landed on that island. Whether her wealth 
was boundless and her power miraculous, as some said, could not 
bo proved save by rare visitors to the islands. But at all events, 
there seemed no reason to doubt that she had acquired a wonderful 
ascendancy, and made many extraordinary changes among the 
primitive people. She taught them many things, among others 
what domestic comfort and cleanliness and beneficent learning 
meant, and knew everything, according to the story. The few 
sportsmen who touched upon these wild shores were not, however, 
ever gratified with a sight of this Princess of the Isle. They 
heard of the lady, but never saw her, and from their wondering 
accounts and conjectures, it appeared that she was young, and 
considered by her subjects beautiful. But no stranger nor English¬ 
man, nor any wandering visitor, has ever found out more than this 
respecting the Lady of the Isle. 


TJIE END 
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